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PREFACE. 



To form theories is too often rather the sport of fancy 
than the labor of philosophy. Deductions from theo- 
ries, however logically made, instead of correcting 
errors already introduced, only perpetuate them in an 
elaborate and stately manner. In the following treatise 
I have not aimed to form a theory, but in honesty and 
simplicity, to examine facts ; and through facts, to 
arrive at principles. 

Although I claim not infallibility for all the pro- 
cesses and details of my investigation and thinking ; 
I do claim, to have presented in the main, the true 
doctrine of the will, as determined in the only legiti- 
mate way. 

Neither do I claim entire originality for my labors. 
It is only in theorizing, that at this age of the world, 
we can gain this distinction. Genuine philosophy is 
engaged in adjusting, explaining, and applying the 
labors of those who have preceded us ; or in making 
advances in the researches which have already been 
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promisingly opened to view. Original discoveries 
so far from being precluded in this way, are really 
invited : and when they appear, they will have the 
two-fold merit of having fully considered the truths 
already known, and of having placed them in a sub- 
ordinate position by a reach of mind beyond thenL 

The Review of Edwards' Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the Will, which I have already given to the 
public, necessarily anticipated some points discussed 
in the present volume. There, however, they were 
brought up incidentally, and for the purpose of pla- 
cing the work reviewed, in a true point of view : 
here they are taken up as a part of a full and method- 
ical discussion. 

Edwards' work, consists not of psychological in- 
vestigations, but of acute logical deductions from an 
ingenious theory. 

In reviewing his work, I could not but enter 
largely into purely logical considerations. As the 
present effort claims to be for the most part psycholo- 
gical, I have referred to the Review when logical 
points came up, which had been there fully discussed. 
Still, what I now present to the public, will be found 
to be not a mere continuation of the Review, but an 
independent treatise, and complete in itself as a 
psychological argument. 

When I commenced my undertaking, I intended to 
comprise my lucubrations within the compass of one 
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volume ; and when I had so far departed from my 
original plan as to contemplate two volumes, I thought 
myself at the end of my scheme : but as in the case 
of many wiser men than myself, thought has out- 
grown forecast, and I must now threaten the public 
with athird volume, containing the application of the 
doctrine of the will to morals and religion. 

What I have written, I throw not out as a bait to 
logomachists, either in philosophy or theology : but 1 
submit it to the cool, candid, and generous perusal of 
those who love truth, and who fear not to think. 
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Chapter i. 

O* CONSCIOUSNESS. 
SECTION I. 

'Consciousness DeJineS,. 

I. Consciousness is the necessaty knowledge 
which the mind has of its own operations. In know- 
ing, it knows that it knows. In experiencing emo- 
tions and passions, it knoi*rs that it expetiences them. 
In willing, or exercising acts of causality, it knows 
^hat it wills or exercises such acts. This is the com- 
mon, universal, and spontaneous consciousness. 

This definition may appear to some to be an iden- 
tical proposition. The mind knows its knowledges, 
the mind knows its emotions, the mind knows its 
•acts of causality, may seem to be implied, if not 
aiBrmed, when we say, the mind knows, feels and 
wills. Therefore, we would farther observe : 

II. By Consciousness more nicely and accurately 
defined, we mean the power and act of self-recogni- 
tion : not, if you please, the mind knowing its know- 
ledges, emotions, and volitions ; but the mind know- 
ing itself in these. 

Consciousness in every knowledge, emotion and 
1 
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A OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

volition, brings to view two terms, subject and 
OBJECT. The subject is that which knows; the 
object is that which is known. The subject is that 
which feels ; the object is that in view of which, the 
emotion or passion springs up. The subject is that 
which wills or causes ; the object is that existence 
or modification of existence which is caused, or 
made to appear. To suppose these two terms not to 
exist, would to our consciousness be contradictory ; 
because knowledge, passion, and causation, cannot 
be thought of or defined without them. What is 
knowledge ? It is a percipient perceiving ; perceiv- 
ing something of course. The percipient is the sub- 
ject; the something perceived the object. What is 
causation ? It is a power producing phenomena. The 
power is the subject ; the phenomena the object* 
What is emotion or passion ? It is an affection of the 
sensitivity ; but that which is affected is the subject; 
that on occasion of which the affection arises is the 
object. 

Knowledge, causation, and emotion, involving 
subject and object, are primary facts. There is 
nothing in which we are more at home. 

If it should be said that the mind recognizing it- 
self, is implied in the very knowing, doing, and feel- 
ing ; and that hence there is the same tautology in 
affirming that the mind knows itself, as to affirm that 
it knows its operations : I reply, that although sub- 
ject end object are implied in all these mental opera- 
tions and affections, yet the knowledge of them is not 
implied, and really can be possible only on condition 
of consciousness, or a faculty of self-knowledge. It 
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OF CONSCIOUSNESS* 6 

is conceivable that acts of knowledge, and of causa- 
tion, and emotions, and passions, might take place as 
results of a certain fixed constitution and mechanism 
of being, without the faculty of knowing the antithe- 
sis of subject and object. The antithesis would in- 
deed exist, but in this case the subject would not have 
the power of knowing it, just as now the object has not 
the power of knowing it ; and consequently, would 
ttot have the power of defining its operations and af- 
fections ; it would be absorbed in these without the 
power of distinguishing itself from them. 

Now that we have this power or faculty of con- 
sciousness or self-knowledge, is a fact which is uni- 
versally gremted. It appears in the very structure of 
language. I see — I do — I feel ; that is, I see an ob- 
ject ; I do in reference to an object ; I feel on occa- 
sion of an object and its qualities — ^give it clearly. 
The use of the Ego is the affirmation of the subjec- 
tivity of which we are conscious. 

Consciousness is not a power or faculty of know- 
ledge distinct from the reason. It is only a peculiar 
&rm or exercise of reason — or reason in a peculiar 
relation. It is reason knowing itself, and its triune 
coordinates in the one mind or soul ; it is the subject 
becoming its own object 

The first act of consciousness is to distinguish 
subject and object. Subject and object, as distin- 
guished, the one from the other, both become objects 
of knowledge. It is the same faculty which knows 
both ; but the faculty is named differently, accord- 
ingly as it is directed now towards the object simply, 
and now towards the subject taken as an object. 
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4 OF CONSCIOXTBNESS. 

When it is directed towards the object simply, it is 
named perception, or Understanding ; and its act is 
called perceiving, or observing. "Wlien it is directed 
towards the subject taken as an object, it is called 
consciousness, and its act is called self-knowing, or 
reflection. The last is a metaphorical term, and repre- 
sents the mind as bending back to look upon itself. 

In object we have all the phenomena of nature — all 
phenomena but those which relate to subject or my- 
self ; oir to subjectivity in general. 

Subject thus distinguished from the object, and 
forming the sole object of self-consciousness, .contains 
all the phenomena of mind — ^both those which relate 
directly to object, and those which arise only upon 
occasion of object.* 

III. Consciousness may be distinguished into natu- 
ral or spontaneous, and^^ilosophical or refl^tive. 

The first is that which is common to all men in 
the natural development of their minds, under the 
circumstances in which they chance to be placed. 
All men are conscious of mental phenomena, as be- 
longing to them in distinction from physical pheno- 

* The distinction here alluded to is important. Phenomena of mind, 
which relate directly to object, are perceptions of natural phenomena, 
and induction and generalization, emotions arising from these phenome- 
na, or volitions to produce these phenomena. Phenomena of mind, 
which arise only upon occasion of object, are the intuitive perceptions of 
the reason— those first truths which are the foundations of all logic and 
science. These may be called phenomena of the mind only, under the 
conception that they are perceived by the mind. After we have come to 
know them, we feel assured that their existence is antecedent to, and 
wholly independent o^ our acts of perception. These first truths are 
perceived upon occasion of object, as, space upon occasion of body ; 
time upon occasion of succession ; cause upon occasion of phenomena. 
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mena, which do not belong to them. They may be 
unable technically to speak of the antithesis of sub- 
ject and object, but they know what is contained un- 
der these terms, as well as the distinction between 
their personal being and the world without. 

The philosophical or reflective consciousness, is 
tfiat mope perfect consciousness which appears, when 
by a special, and it may be laborious efibrt, we turn 
the mind back to notice its operations, with a nice, 
particular, and analytical observation. 

These two forms of consciousness are analogous to 
the two forms of observation which exist in reference 
to the external or objective world. All men do natu- 
rally and spontaneously observe the phenomena of 
the world around them, and draw conclusions more 
or less true and useful : but there is an observation 
which we distinguish from this as philosophical ob- 
servation, because it is close, particular, analytical, 
and thoughtfiil in an eminent degree. It is an ob- 
servation which leads to investigation, and brings to 
light the powers and laws of nature. So this philo- 
sophical consciousness brings to light the powers and 
laws of mind. This consciousness, which we have 
called also reflective, is, indeed, reflection itself. The 
mind in this form of ite ihtelligence, instead of look- 
ing out upon the world, bends back to look upon itself. 

It is thus by consciousness that psychology or the 
philosophy of mind, [becomes possible. ' The opera- 
tions and affections of our being, viewed in the anti- 
thesis of subject and object, are capable of being un- 
derstood in their various characteristics and relations. 
In order to know myself I have only by conscious- 

r 
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ness carefully to recognize mywlf, in every operation 
and affection of my mind, as distinguishable from the 
object of these operations and affections. Investiga- 
tions in mental philosophy, are simply investigations 
of facts. 



SECTION II. 

The perfection of Consciousness as a form of In- 
telligence. 

I. It is a great error and prejudice that mentat 
philosophy is peculiarly obscure, difficult, and uncer- 
tain. The knowledge of ourselves will readily be 
granted to be of the utmost importance to ourselves. 
A prtorijtherefore, we might expect that under the con- 
stitution of an infinitely wise and good Being, it 
would not be peculiarly obscure, difficult, and uncer- 
tain. 

All our knowledge must relate either to subject or. 
object ; that is, to that which is ourselves, or that 
which is not ourselves. In its nature also, it must be 
knowledge of subjectivity in general, or of that which 
is the basis and cause of phenomena ; or of pheno- 
mena themselves. 

Objects are known by the faculty of perception, or 
the intelligence taken under its general designation. 
The subject, or myself, is known by the intelligence 
imder the peculiar form and designation of conscious- 
ness. Subjectivity in general is also known as well as 
the phenomena which it accounts for. Now, conscioui- 
aess does not appear less perfectly adapted, to its parr 
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ticular office than perception, in reference to any office 
that can be named as belonging to it out of conscious- 
ness. The phenomena and facts which are viewed 
m relatipn to object, seem not more certainly such 
than those'i which are viewed: in relation to subject; 
e. g., it -lioes not seem more certainly true, that such 
and such forms, relations and qualities, are in objects, 
than that I have such and such perceptions and emo- 
tions, and that I make such, and such volitions. In- 
asmuch as subject must be granted to be an object of 
knowledge, its phenomena may stand as clearly in 
the view of the mind as the phenomena of object in. 
general. 

The faculty of knowledge, whatever direction it 
may take, proves itself to have taken a legitimate di- 
rection wiien positive knowledges, and well grounded 
beliefs are the result. But no knowledges, and beliefs 
are more firm than many respecting the subject in 
particular, as well as the subjective in general. 
Nay, the phenomena of the senses- may be presented 
under various illusions — e. g. the reflection of the 
setting sun may be mistaken for a conflagration ; but 
ttie feelings, thoughts^ and volitions of our minds, as 
simple phenomena, cannot be mistaken* 

n; There is one point of view in which this com- 
parison maybe placed which is absolutely decisive. 

The perception of the objective by means of the 
senses, men generally think clear enough ; but the 
consciousness of the subjective they represent as ob- 
scure and doubtful. But where is the perception of 
the objective ? Is it not within us ? Yes, truly, all 
our knowledge of the forms, relations,, and qualities 
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of the objective world are within us. We know this 
world by sensations, and sensations within us. Body 
is defined by primary and secondary qualities inhe- 
ring in substance. Of primary qualities we reckon 
resistance and form. They are those without which 
body cannot be conceived to exist. Of secondary 
qualities, we have a great variety, as those of color, 
taste, smell, &c. These are not essential to our cour 
ception of body. The secondary qualities plainly 
are named from sensations produced in us — e, g. 
Sourness is the name of that modification of body, or 
that cause inhering in the substance of body which 
produces in us a certain sensation ; and so of all the 
other secondary qualities. But the primary are known 
and named in the same way. By resistance, we mean 
an experience within ourselves produced by a resist- 
ing cause inhering in the substance of body. Form 
i» but the extension of a resisting point ; and magni- 
tude, but a collection or conglomeration of resisting 
points. The world without, or body, is then really 
known by effects produced within ourselves, and 
effects known in our consciousness. If conscious- 
ness then were not a legitimate source of knowledge 
and a source to be relied upon, we should be d^^ti- 
tute of all real and certain knowledge. 

ni. Wherein dbes our knowledge of the pheno- 
mena of mind differ from our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of body ? There is really no difference either 
as respects the conditions, the processes, or the cer- 
tainty of the knowledge. The conditions of all know- 
ledge are certain experiences appearing within us, 
that is within our consciousness, and primitively 
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wholly irrespective of any agency of our own. Upon 
these experiences, our intelligence from its inherent 
force and capabilities fbrms judgments and know- 
ledges. Some of these knowledges respect the ob- 
jective and some the subjective. The knowledges 
which respect the objective are knowledges of that 
which is exterior to ourselves, or of that which is 
not ourselves. The knowlec^es of the subjective 
aie know]edjB:es of ourselves. Certain experiences 
through the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting and 
smelling, and the experience of muscular resistance, 
form the conditions and means. of knowledges of time 
and space, of body, of relative positk)n and distance, 
and of various modifications or qualities of body. 
Again, these same experiences in connection with the 
intelligence from within acting upon them, and form- 
ing the above named judgments or knowledges, and 
the springing up of emotions and feelings as conse- 
quents of these knowledges, and the putting forth of 
an activity to determine, appropriate, change and 
modify, form the conditions and means of knowing 
mind or spirit, power and causality. In: relation to 
both object and subject, there are spontaneous expe- 
riences first presented in the general and natural con- 
sciousness, and these experiences are followed by the 
action of the intelligence according to its own consti- 
tution and laws, appropriating these experiences to 
find both object and subject ; and the one is found 
just as necessarily, and naturally, and certainly, as 
the other. 

This view of consciousness justifies us in present- 
ing it under a very comprehensive form. 
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IV. First : Consciousness is the common and broad 
field of all experience, thought, knowledge, and 
activity. In our consciousness we know both the 
objective and the subjective — ^both the world and ou]j- 
selves. 

Secondly: When, as above, (page 3,) we dis- 
tinguish consciousness as a form of the general 
intelligence — a form in reference to ourselves — a self- 
knowledge in antithesis with ordinary perception or 
objective knowledge, we intentionally limit it for the 
sake of convenience, and to avoid doing violence to 
the established modes of psychological representation. 
But, under the more comprehensive view which we 
here take, instead of presenting consciousness as a 
mere form of the intelligence, we make it the very 
birth-place of the intelligence itself, and the arena of 
al] its movements and developments ; the birth-place, 
too, of the will, and of the emotions and passions. In 
consciousness we know, we feel, we do. But then, 
again, in this very comprehensive view we are 
biought back to our first definition of consciousness, 
as the power and act of self-recognition; for the 
whole play of our being,, our experiences, thoughts, 
volitions and emotions, as pr esented in consciousness, 
are presented as ours, and we are <£stingushed to 
ourselves with all our capeicities and faculties, from 
the vast variety and complication of particulars which 
make up the objective world. In consciousness we 
have all knowledge, activity and passion; and in 
consciousness we have the perpetual recognition of 
self in all knowledge, activity, and passion. 

Thirdly; Cowsciousness, as comprehending all 
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intelligence, may be distinguished into the interior 
and the exterior. Consciousness, when contempla- 
ting its phenomena in connection with the subject, 
and as revealing the constitution and laws of the 
subject, and of the subjective in general, may be 
called the interior consciousness. Consciousness, 
when contemjdating its phenomena in connection 
with the objective, and as revealing its constitution 
and laws, that is, revealing the system of external na- 
ture, may be called the exterior consciousness. In 
the one consciousness, our aim is to know ourselves, 
and to know all causality, all spirit, all pure and ne- 
cessary truth, as far as it is possible to know them. 
bi the other consciousness, our aim is to know body 
in space, and events in time, with their relations and 
successions. The interior and exterior consciousness 
embrace all possible knowledge. 



SECTION IIL 

The true mode of interrogating Consciousness, 

I. If we take the most comprehensive view of con- 
sciousness as the birth-place of all our knowledges, 
fieelings, and activities ; and as the broad field in which 
all phenomena are presented to us ; the phenomena 
springing out from ourselves, and therefore phenome- 
na of the subject ; and the phenomena coming in 
upon us, and therefore phenomena of the object ; — 
in laying down rules for interrogating consciousness, 
we are, indeed, laying down universal rules of obser- 
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vation, induction, and investigation. All phenomena 
axe here grouped together, and they are all within the 
bosom of consciousness. The first rules given tinder 
this point of view are, undoubtedly, the two follow- 
ing: They are drawn directly from the Baconian 
system, and have been expressed in different forms, 
and are well and universally known among philoso^ 
phers : — 

1. Observe all the phenomena, and only the phe- 
nomena—omitting non^ and conjecturing none. 

2. Observe all the characteristics of each particu^ 
lar phenomenon, and only the characteristicts — omat^ 
tin^ none, and conjecturing none.* 

This act of observing the phenomena and their 
characteristics, is an act of determining the intelli^ 
gence to patient and persevering attention. This ob- 
servation, being supposed, the results must depend 
upon the capacity and reach of the intelligence* 
What is to be known must depend upon the faculty 
of knowledge. 

n. Now it is a fact indisputable that the faculty of 
knowledge, fixing itself in attention upon the pheno* 
mena of the consciousness in general, does make the 
distinction of subject and object, or to use the phrase 
of Cousin (which to say the least is convenient) of 
the me and the not me, and knowledge receives 
at once its most general division of nature and spirit. 
Men have agreed as to vast number of particulars 
which are to be regarded as objective or nature ; and 
observation, investigation and discovery have pro- 

« Cours de PhiL, Tom. U., Sec 16. Par M. ConsiA^ or Heacjr't 
Tnnslatioii, Ch. Ist. 
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ceeded, without interruption in reference to these. 
Indeed the definition of nature has become very 
simple. All the phenomena of sensation ieind resist- 
ance make up nature. The laws of these phenomena 
have been assigned by the reason. The science of 
nature has therefore attained a high degree of com- 
pleteness. 

Now, not only are the general rules above given in 
reference to all phenon^na indiscriminately — rules 
which apply to investigations in psychology — ^but 
the rules which have been particularly applied in 
natural philosophy, admit no less legitimately and . 
strictly of apptication in the philosophy of mind. 
Thus, it is a rule in phyisics that we begin our inves- 
tigations with the simplest, moi^ obvious, and best 
understood j^enomena. But, this rule will apply 
with equal force, to psychology. Both mind and 
matter are known only by means of their phenomena, 
and of couYse, in relation to both, it must be true that 
we are to begin our researches with those phenomena 
which are indabitable, or wMch are attended with 
the least degree of doubtfulness. But, without going 
into particidars on the sutgeot of €his comparison, we 
remark that, generally, that inductive method which 
isJBce the time of Bacon has been so highly extolled, 
and so successfully applied in the field of nature, can 
most manifestly be applied in psychological researches. 
All researches in nature go upon the admission that 
«very phenoinenon has a cause, and that every cause 
has a rule of action. And the whole aim of these 
researches is, to ascertain the causes of the phenomena, 
and the laws of the causes : Thus gravitation is a 

2 
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cause of phenomena : the law of the centripetal 
force is a law regulating the gravitating power* 
Now, the phenomena of mind must have causes and 
laws in like manner ; for the axiom above named 
is a universal axiom, embracing all phenomena. And 
what are researches in psychology, but researches in 
order to ascertain the causes and laws of the phe- 
nomena presented ? All the rules of the inductive 
method, therefore, we adopt to regulate our interro- 
gations of the consciousness under its technical 
limitation, as Ihe faculty and act of self-knowledge. 
III. But we have already settled, that subject and 
object appear in all our sensations, knowledges, ac- 
tivities, emotions, and passions. It must follow, 
therefore, that in examining the phenomena of con- 
sciousness in reference to self-knowledge, we are not 
examining altogether new phenomena, but that in 
addition to phenomena diverse from those we term 
natural, we are really compelled likewise to examine 
the natural. The phenomena of nature are related 
to the development of the subject or the mind. The 
qualities of body, (as I have already neted,) both pri- 
mary and secondary, are experiences within ourselves; 
and how can we know ourselves, unless the sensations 
by which we know the secondary qualities, we take 
care to mark as phenomena of our own being — . 
and the resistance by which we know the primary, 
we take care to mark as a resistance experienced within 
our own being to a force contained in our own being, 
and developed in the muscular organism ? To know 
ourselves, we are to examine every thing which ap- 
pears in consciousness in its subjective relations, that 
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is, in its interior relations ; thus making the con- 
sciousness, by the peculiar direction given it, an 
interior consciousness. Every phenomenon of con- 
sciousness is necessarily immediately and primarily 
apprehended by the intelligence in two relations, the 
objective and the subjective; the subjective being 
always myself; the objective being pure objectivity 
or matter, or that which is subjective in its nature, and 
taken as objective in relation to myself. All mind, 
all life, all causality, all truth, are subjective in their 
nature, because antecedent to all phenomena ; but 
taken as objects of my mind, by an act of contempla- 
tion, they become objective to me; and as calling 
forth, in the act of contemplation, and in the coordi- 
nate acts, the energies of my being, become occasions 
of developing the faculties of myself, considered in 
this way the sole subject. How, then, do mental and 
natural philosophy differ in their methods ? They 
differ not at all in their methods. They differ only 
in their direction and extent. The one aims at the 
subject, myself; the other aims at pure objectivity, or 
the material world. The one considers all the phe- 
nomena of consciousness in their subjective relations ; 
the other considers only the phenomena introduced 
by the senses, and that in their objective relations 
merely. Where universal subjectivity is arrived at, 
we have metaphysics, which is the science of the 
causes and laws of being in general. It is to be ob- 
served, likewise, that in natural philosophy we are 
compelled to avail ourselves continually of meta- 
physics. The very idea of cause, and the axiom that 
every phenomenon must have a cause, belong to me- 
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taphysics. In all our researcfies after truth, we are 
engaged with our one mind j we are in a universe of 
one Creator, who is the infinite mind comprehending 
all intelligence, and the infinite cause comprehending 
all power : we may not, therefore, separate ; it is only 
permitted us to distinguish and define, in order that 
we may the better know arid comprehend. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF CAUSE. 
SECTION I. 

Preliminary View of Definition in general. 

The end or scope of definition, is to make any 
given object clearer, plainer, and more distinct to the 
intelligence. Adopting the usual division of logi- 
cians, we represent definition as either nominal or 
real. A nominal definition is merely substituting 
one name for another, — ^the name substituted being 
supposed to be better understood. A real definition 
aims to explain the nature of the thing, by enume- 
rating its parts,, assigning its classification, pointing 
out its substance, describing its properties and rela- 
tions, or fixing its limits and distinctions. A real de- 
finition may be accidental or essential. 

When accidental, it explains merely those acci- 
dents or properties of an object which are not con- 
stitutive of it, and without which it can be conceived — 
e. g. the name, time and place of birth, employment, 
and dress of an individual, are merely accidents. 

When essential, it explains that essence and those 
2* 
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properties of an object which are constitutive of it, 
and without which it cannot be conceived — e. g. 
mind and body are essential parts of an individual. 
Again — 

An essential definition is logical vrhen it assigns 
the object, its place under generical and specific clas- 
sification — e, g. man is logically defined an intellec- 
tual animal — animal being the genus — intellectual 
the differentia — or that which distinguishes him from 
other animals. 

An essential definition is physical^ when, where 
the object admits of it, the physical parts are enume- 
rated, meaning by physical parts those which are pre- 
sented to the observation of our senses. 

An essential definition is metaphysical when it 
assigns essence and properties to the objects, which 
are metaphysieal — meaning by metaphysical that 
which is not known by observation of the senses, but 
by reason or intuitiion — e, g, man is a spiritual 
being, body is a resisting substance. From this it 
appears that a logical definition is dependent upon 
antecedent, physical, and metaphysical definitions. 

Now it is plain,^ that in order to define we must 
have some prior conceptions by which to define : in 
a mere nominal definition we must have a prior word 
already better understood than the word we are about 
to define. In a real definition we must already have 
a clear knowledge of the essences, properties, and ac- 
cidents we make use of for this purpose. A definition, 
therefore, which we are at this moment framing, must 
be preceded either by definitions already made, or by 
conceptions which do not require or admit of antece- 
dent definitions. 
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Where present definitions presume antecedent defi- 
nitions, these antecedent definitions, must be prece- 
ded by other antecedent definitions, or by conceptions 
which do not require, or admit of antecedent defini- 
tions : we must, therefore, in all cases, at length 
come to conceptions which do not require or admit 
of antecedent definitions ; for a retrogression of defi- 
nitions ad infinituniy is an absurdity. We must have 
a place of beginning ; a starting point of thought. 

That these starting points of thought— these pri- 
mary conceptions and beliefs dt) exist, none, probably, 
will be disposed to deny. They are logically neces- 
sary to account for, explain and define all our other 
knowledge, and they are plainly revealed in our con- 
sciousness. All thinking men at least, and indeed the 
multitude to a considerable extent, speak of them as 
first truths or intuitions. They are like the light, 
which, while it reveals all objects of sight, can fihd 
nothing by which it can be more plainly revealed. 
TRiat we cannot explain or analyze light, does not 
prove any thing against its existence : we know it 
must exist, because we see- all things by means of it. 

Indeed, we must affirm in general, that whatever 
is clearest to our minds, and really best known^ must 
be incapable of explanation, definition, or demonstra- 
tion : for if explanation, definition, and demonstra- 
tion were required in reference to the objects and sub- 
jects supposed, then it would follow that there must 
be something beyond them still clearer and still bet- 
ter known, viz : that by which the explanation, defi- 
tion, or demonstration is to be effected, which is con- 
trary to the hjrpothesis. 
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Nothing can be more important in philosophy than 
to ascertain these primary conceptions. The great 
aim of philosophy is to arrive at these primary con- 
ceptions. 



SECTION ir. 

Marks by which we distinguish a first truth. 

But by what marks shall we know a first truth, or 
a primary conception of the mind ? It is not enough 
that it is distinctly in our consciousness, for mere 
chimeras, as, for example, the stories of Sinbad the 
Sailor, are distinctly conceived of. The marks are 
as follows : — 

1. It must be affirmed by the intelligence with a 
positiveness, from which it is impossible to escape: 
e.^., 2 + 2 = 4. This is an affirmation of the intel- 
ligence from which it is impossible to escape — ^we 
are compelled to admit it ; we cannot make an oppo- 
site supposition and say, 2+2 = 5* 

2. It must be a truth or conception,^ which, while it 
is tfius positively and irresistibly affirmed by the in- 
telligence, is still plainly incapably of being proved, 
explamed, or defined by any thing antecedent and 
better and more clearly known ; for it is tfiis very 
quality of inexplicableness, or indefinableness, or in- 
demonstrableness, which makes it a first truth, or a 
primary conception of the^mind. 

3. It must form the basis of certain knowledges 
and conclusions ; it must explain them, and account 
for them. 
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SECTION III. 



SpacCy ,Tim€j and Substance, given as examples of 
first truths. 

I. Space. — We cannot define this nominally ; 
there is no word which can better express the idea ; 
if there were some other word, it would l)e immedi- 
ately iwiopted. When the word is spoken every one 
knows what is meant by it. It cannot be logically 
defined, because it comes under no species or genus. 
It cannot be physically defined, because it is composed 
of no physical parts. It cannot be metaph3rsically 
defined, because it possesses no metaphysical essence 
and properties, other than those expressed in the one 
word — space. And yet is it possible for us to escape 
firomthis idea? Will any man say there is no space ? 
He cannot define it, because there is nothing by which 
it can be defined. And that he cannot define it does 
not argue that it is obscure or doubtful, but that it is 
an object of the clearest and most positive knowledge. 
It neither require? nor admits of definition. So much 
for the first two marks. It possesses the third like- 
wise ; it is the basis of certain knowledges, and con- 
clusions ; it explains them and accounts for them. 
Thus body cannot be known or defined without 
space : it has its position, form, magnitude, relations, 
and motions in space. 

The science of geometry would likewise be impos- 
sible without the idea of space, for all its figures are 
drawn in space. 
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II. The same course of observation may obviously 
be pursued in relation to the idea of time. 

III. Let us follow out in the same way the idea of 
substance. 

1. It is a positive affirmation of the intelligence. 
We conceive of ourselves as substance. All the 
thoughts, volitions and affections of which I am con- 
scious, I cannot but refer to the substance which I 
call the human spirit, or myself. The absurdity of 
making the mind a bundle of qualities has been fre- 
quently demonstrated.* These thoughts, volitions, 
and affections come and go, they are transient ; but 
the substance to which they belong remains and 
never loses its identity. So likewise with respect to 
the qualities of external nature, we refer them to 
substance. The apple which I hold in liiy hand, and 
which I now taste, has certain qualities of which I 

* '^BecauBe it is only by the aggregate of its qualities that substance 
manifests itself it does not follow that substance is nothing but an ag- 
gregate of those qualities. It is evidient that the aggregate of qualities 
into which Locke resohres substance, is altogether impossible without 
the supposition of substance. Royer Collard has perfectly exposed the 
various aspects of this impossibility. (Fragments of Lectures of M. 
Royer Collard, published in Jouffroy*s edition of the works of Retd, toI. 
iv. p. 30i) I ritaU bring forward but a single one. Among' all eondi- 
tions whioh ate requisite to the possibility of this aggregate, look at one 
which is clearly unquestionable; it is, that there should be some person, 
some mind, to make this collection, this combination. Numbers placed 
un<(bv eaeh other do not make addition. Arithmetic does not itedf per* 
form the whole ; it demands an arithmetician. Now, Locke, by deny- 
ing substance, has destroyed the arithmetician necessary, in order to 
make this addition. The human mind no longer exists as an uitegrating 
quality^ capable of finding the sum of the different quantities of which 
the collection is to be composed.**— Elements of Psychology, p. 120, 
translated from Cousin.— flwtoire de la PhUoaojMe^ by Rev. C. SK 
Henry. D. D. 
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Mn sensible, and these q«alities I refer to substance 
Now, It IS impossible for me to escape from the affir- 
mation of my intelligence, that the sensations which 
I experience from the apple, axe in some sense con- 
nected with the substance of the apple. To deny 
my own substance, which experiences the sensations 
or to deny the substance of the apple from whence 
they arise, would be equivalent to denying the exist- 
ence of both. 

2. Substance cannot be defined or demonstrated 
It cannot be nominally defined, because we have no 
word which more clearly expresses the idea. It can- 
not be logically defined, because it does not admit of 
distribution into genera.* It cannot be physically de- 
fined, because it is not the subject of observation. 
We do not perceive substance, but only the qualities 
of substance. Nor can it be metaphysically defined, 
because there are no metaphysical essences and pro^ 
perties beyond that expressed by the simple word 
substance. And yet when the word substance is used, 
evejy one toows what is meant It is not obscure 
and doubtful, because it cannot be <3efined. It cannot 
be defined, because it is so well known that there is 
nothing to which it can be referred clearer than itself 
and therefore sufficient to explain it. 

3. It is the basis of certain knowledges and conclu- 
sions; it explains and accounts for them. The 
sensations I experience from without— the thoughts, 
emotions, and volitions, which spring from within—^ 
cannot be known or defined without referring to sub- 

* When we make the distinction o£ material and spiritual Bubstanee 
we merdy affix differentia to an idea already in the mind. ' 
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stance. It is body which is hard and round, hot or 
cold, sweet or sour ; it is mind which thinks, feels, 
and wills : but we cannot conceive of the body, as 
itself the hardness, roundness, heat, cold, sweetness, 
or sourness, which we experieftce; nor of the 
mind, as itself the thoughts, emotions, and voli- 
tions, of which we are conscious. . The body and 
the mind as the subjects of these various and 
respective attributes, we call substance ; and we can- 
not conceive of the possibility of these attribates 
without the substance to which they belong. Sub- 
stance enables us to explain and account for them. 
It is therefore a primary conception, a starting point 
ofthougbt* 



SECTION IV. 

Cause a first truth. 

Now CAUSE, I believe, will prove another instance 
of these primary conceptions which precede all defi- 
nition. What is cause? Can I give a nominal 
definition of it ? I know not that there is any other 
word that will better express the idea. Power ex- 
presses the comparative energy of cause ; hence we 
say, a powerful cause. Force expresses the energy 

* Hardness, soffaess, sweetness, sourness, &c, are abstract terms-* 
». «., terms which express qualities separate from the subject. But the 
very fact that we call them abstractt implies that they belong to sub- 
stance; for a quality could not be said to be abstracted, if it did not 
belong to substance. An abstraction, also, by common consent, is not 
a reality { how, then, can a bundle of abstractions form a reality) 
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of cause, likewise, but particularly as connected with 
the idea of motion. Cause, then, does not require a 
nominal definition ; the word is sufficiently distinct 
and intelligible. Can it be physically defined? Cause 
is not visible ; it precedes phenomena. Nor is it 
divisible into parts. Cause, indeed, exists in physical 
masses, which are divisible, and may be described by 
an enumeration of their parts and qualities ; but cause 
may not be confounded with the masses themselves. 
I appeal to the consciousness of every man, whether 
the cause of combustion is the same as the physical 
substance consumed, or dissolved into its elements? 
No, every one replies, -fire is not wood. But is the 
fire some other body, which, coming into juxtaposi- 
tion with wood, consumes it ? By no meansr. We 
conceive of bodies on fire coming into juxtaposition 
with other bodies, and communicatng the fire; but 
• the fire, that which consumes, is no body, and hath 
no form. We conceive of it simply as cause in rela- 
tion to certain phenomena. 

Again, is the flowing torrent, and the gravitcttion 
which is taken as the 'Cause of its flowing, the same ? 
That which flows on, we conceive of as a collection 
of material particles ; but why do they flow ? When 
we have physically defined the water, when we have 
ascertained the momentum of its movement, we 
have not made visible, we have not defined the 
cause. We look at the effects, and we say, simply, 
there is a cause, and we cannot avoid affirming a 
cause ; and while we physically define the efiects, by 
describing them as they appear and are related in 
time and space, and metaphysically define them by 

3 
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referring them to cause, the cause itself remains sim- 
ply as cause to our thought, neither receiving, nor 
admitting, nor requiring any physical definition. 

When I make a volition to move my arm, and the 
movement follows, the volition is not the muscular 
movement. The volition, taken as a cause of the 
movement, cannot become the subject of physical 
definition ; and if the volition itself have a cause, 
whether that be considered a self-determining will, or 
a motive, it is equally impossible to give a physical 
definition of it. 

If it were possible to reduce cause to a mere succes- 
sion of phenomena, taking the antecedent phenomena 
always as the causes of the immediately succeeding, 
then, indeed, we might give a physical definition of 
cause : e. g*., if the water pouring upon the wheel, 
were all that we mean by the cause of the revolution 
of the wheel, then the physical definition of the water 
would be the definition of cause. 

This is, indeed, one theory of cause. Let us exa- 
mine it. It is said that phenomena are presented in a 
constant succession ; and that where any phenomena 
are related, so that when one appears the other imme- 
diately and invariably follows, then the antecedent is 
called cause, and the sequent is called effect ; and 
that cause and effect express nothing more tEan this 
invariable and immediate antecedence and sequence. 
Respecting this theory, I remark : — 

I. Phenomena, imdoubtedly, are presented in suc- 
cession. The relation of antecedence and sequence 
every where appears. 
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2. This relation is in some cases invariable and 
immediate ; in others, variable and distant. 

3. The very existence of phenomena independently 
of their succession, independently of any relation which 
they hold to each other, demands a cause. If we con- 
ceive the universe, instead of appearing in its present 
order, harmony, and beauty, to be a mere chaos of 
material particles, it would still demand a cause. 

4. When these chaotic particles have come into 
order and fixed relations, then this order and these 
fixed relations, then the invariable and immediate 
succession into which the phenomena are brought, 
demand a cause. We conceive of some power that 
hath thus arrranged them, that hath made them thus 
interdependent: e. g,, whenever burning matter is 
brought into contact with combustible matter, the fire 
is communicated Now we conceive of a power which 
has created and correlated the fire ami the combustibles ; 
and this power, which we conceive o^ is invisible, and 
distinct from, and antecedent to, the phenomena. 

5. When we conceive of physical or second causes, 
we do not even in this ease, as the theory above refer- 
red to implies, regard the jdienomenon which is the 
inveuriable and inunediate antecedent, as itself the 
cause ; e. g., a piece of magnetized metal dipped into 
a box of needles; Here we da not regard the steel as 
the power which lifts up the needles ; we conceive 
of an invisible influence, which we call magnetism, 
residing in the steel ; and this, and not the antece- 
dent phenomenon, viz. a piece of steel, is the cause. 
Again ; let a match be applied to gunpowder, we per- 
ceive nothing beyond the match and the gunpowder : 
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there is no visible nexus ; no visible correlation of 
their substances ; but still we conceive of such a 
nexus ; of such a correlation ; and the cause is this 
invisible constitiation and correlation of the fire to tfee 
gunpowder. Physical cause, no less than first cause, 
or mind, is really invisible. The phenomenal, or 
that which appears in the. consciousness, either 
through the senses or from the action of the mind 
within, is universally conceived of as subsequent to, 
and dependent upon cause ; cause being that without 
which it could not exist, and being that which ac- 
counts for its existence. If for a moment we were to 
suppose the cause to become visible, then in taking 
the form of a phenomenon it would demand to be ac- 
counted for; it would indeed cease to be a cause. 
Now, if cause be not any thing presented to observa- 
tion, but be that which accounts for every thing obser- 
ved, accounts for it is as existent simply, and also as 
arranged, and related, and moving in time and space, 
then plainly cause admits of no physical definition. 

6. The invariable antecedence and sequence is a 
mere regular succession of changes or phenomena. 
Now it is this succession that we are called upon to 
account for; and surely we do not effect this by merely 
aflirining the succession of itself, which we would be 
compelled to do if succession were all that we mean by 
cause; We account for the succession when we refer 
it to cause ; meaning by cause, that which compre- 
hends the succession, or is the ground of its existence. 

7. "The immediateness and in variableness" of the 
succession of the phenomena ; e. g,, the invariable 
and immediate explosion which follows the conjund- 
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tion of fire and gunpowder, is only an expression of 
the fixed law and order of the universe, according to 
which a particular degree and form of causality is 
connected with certain substances in certain relations. 
It is an expression of uniform and regulated causality. 
In the omnipotence which we assign to God, it would 
evidently have been possible for him to have made m ' 
eonjunction of particular substances at one moment, 
liie immediate antecedent of a certain change or phe- 
nomenon, and at the next moment the antecedent of 
a totally different and opposite phenomenon. Li this 
ease we would not have inferred the absence of 
eause; for the ever-varying and chaotic phenomena 
would to our consciousness have still demanded cau- 
sality ; but we would have inferred the absence of 
settled pu]^)ose, wise design, or law ; we would hav« 
regarded the universe as governed by an arbitrary 
and wild phantasy. The uniformity is not necessa- 
lily the characteristic of cause &s such,^but of lawoi 
design^ which regulates it 

Si Regular and invariable succession, is indeed a 
sign by which we detect the presence of cause; ot 
the visible matter in which eause resides ; e. g., a 
lump of ice placed amid a number of objects among 
which is fire, is found invariably to dissolve when the 
fire is present, but to remain unchanged when it is 
absent: Now we inferthat the causality is connected 
with the fire, not because we see the power exerted, 
but because we connect with the action of cause some 
design, purpose, or law. "Nature is uniform in her 
operations f where the uniformity appears, theie we 

a* 
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judge the causality of nature is at work, as a causali- 
ty connected with, and regulated by, wise designs. 

Does cause admit of a logical definition ?. 

Phenomena, and phenomena alone, are classed into 
genera and species, on the grounds of resemblance 
and difference. We indeed speak of a magnetic 
cause; a healing cause; a consuming cause, &c. ; 
but these differentia really refer to the phenome- 
na. The phenomena of magnetism, and of heal- 
ing, and of combustion, all differ from each other : 
but cause is but one simple idea, the idea which 
accounts for the possible and actual existence of 
these various phenomena. Indeed, we can con- 
ceive of the same cause as producing them all ; as 
when we conceive of the Divine Being as the univer- 
sal and sole cause. This plainly is possible : and in 
the case of second causes we do actually attribute a 
vast variety of phenomena to one cause. The phe- 
nomena being capable of being reduced to genera 
and species, while the cause retains all its simplicity. 

One cause is said to act in relation to certain kinds 
of substances, and produces certain kinds of phe- 
nomena. Another cause is said to act in relation 
to other substances, and produces other phenome- 
na ; but the idea of cause in all is the same, as that 
which is the ground of the. changes or phenomena, as 
that which accounts for them, as then and there ac- 
tually taking place. 

Human power, taken under any point of view, is 
one of perfect simplicity ; it is nothing that can be 
described under any form ; it can neither be physical- 
ly separated into parts, nor logically distributed into 
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genera : it always manifests itself by volition ; and yet 
how various are the phenomena produced j the pheno- 
mena of which volition is the immediate antecedent ! 
But do we not infer a difference in the causes from 
a difference in the phenomena ? What difference, I 
ask in reply, can we conceive of? Fire dissolves 
certain bodies into their component elements ; gravi- 
tation causes bodies to. fall to the earth ; but there is 
no difference in kind in the cause that we can con- 
ceive of or define, other than by referring to the diffe- 
rent characteristics of the phenomena ) and as it is 
plainly conceivable,, and, indeed, is matter ol fact, 
that one cause produces a great variety of phe- 
nomena^ widely diflfering in their characteristics, we 
are not at liberty to infer from the differences of the 
phenomena, any differences in kind in the causes. 
There niay, however, be differenceas in degree ; one 
cause may produce a greater variety of phenomena 
than another ; and thus, causes which produce cer- 
tain pl^nomena, and act in relation to certain sub- 
stances only, may be conceived of as simply limited 
in power, or in their causality, withoutimplying diffe- 
rence in kind. If, for example, I were gifted with 
the power of regulating the digestive functions of my 
stomach, or the circulation of my blood, or of moving 
my ears after the manner of a dog or a horse, it would 
argue no new power differing in kind, but merely the 
extension of my causality. My volition now is limit- 
ed to the* movement of certain members. Mid cannot 
influence others ; if I could likewise move my ears as 
I do my hands, then my volition would do one thing 
more than it is now capable of doing. And so on. 
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Again. Water is known to hold salt in soliT- 
tion : now, if we were to suppose water to have 
the additional power of dissolving wood, and hold- 
ing the potassium in solution without any action 
of fire, we would not be altering in our conception the 
nature or kind of solvent power in the^ water. We 
would only be extending or enlarging that power. It 
is manifest, that if we had made the experiment of the 
solvent power of water only upon sugarj we might,, 
with as much propriety^, conjecture that if farther tried,, 
it would dissolve wood as that it would dissolve salt 

All these examples are really c^peals to conscious- 
ness, and'go to show the entire simplicity of the idea- 
of cause, and the impossibility of logically defining: 
it as above understood. 

Can the idea of cause be metaph3?sically defined ? 

If cause be defined at all, it must be defined meta* 
physically ; i* c, by essences and properties beyond 
sense, and known only byj^ason* But is there any 
primary conception or idea of the reason to which it 
ean be referred as comprehending it ? There is ncme 
unless it be substance or spirit. Shall we «»y of eause 
ife^is substanoe? Then- we run counterto a primary 
and necessary conception, becau«e we conceive of 
cause as residing and acting in substance, and not as 
substance itself ,-" thus the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, if conceived of as causes, are 
causes residing in substance, and are known to us by 
the effects they produce in us. The powers and 
faculties of mind are conceived of not as constitutingsf 
substance, but as residing in it. As cause cannot be 
defined by substance, so evidently it cannot be de^- 
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fined by spirit, inasmuch as spirit is substance en- 
dowed with certain faculties, one of which is cause 
itself. Hence, we can define spirit in part by cause. 
So that cause, like subsfance, is one of those primary 
conceptions by which we define, but which, because 
primary, admits of no metaphysical definition. We 
indeed have, various forms of expression which ap- 
pear like definitions, but which in reality are none 
unless they be considered as nominal— but then as 
nominal, they are not clearer than the simple word 
cause ; e. g., we may thus define cause as that which 
produces all changes or phenomena. But what is it 
to produce ? Why, simply to cause. We may define 
cause as the ground of phenomena, and as account- 
ing for phenomena. But how the ground of them, 
and how accounting for them ? Why simply because 
it causes them. We may say again, that cause is that 
which explains all things as existent ; but this 
amounts to the same idea. One form of expression 
may be more familiar to some minds th?in other forms 
of expression, and therefore it may be good rhetoric 
to prefer one form to anotheir ; but, philosophically, 
we can find no form of expression better than cause, 
and no idea beyond it by which it can be defined. 
But are we thence to conclude that cause is obscure 
or dpubtfiil ? By no means. We have already shown 
that the indefinableness of a primary idea arises from 
its very clearness and positiveness. There is nothing 
clearer than itself, which can be referred to in order 
to define it. This will appear still further, when we 
consider in the next place whether cause possesses 
the first characteristic of primary ideas aboye men- 
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tioned, viz : that it is affirmed by the intelligence 
with a positiveness from which it is impossible to 
escape. Let ns try to banish the idea of cause. Let 
us try to look at phenomena irrespective of cause. 
I hold up this book ; can we regard it as without a 
cause? To every man's consciousness it is impos- 
sible. No more certainly does the book exist, than 
the intelligence affirms it must have a cause. 1 may 
proceed in this way from phenomenon to phenome- 
non, and 1 find within me the same affirmation. 1 
may next suppose new changes about to be made ; 
e. §•., that this book shall in a few moments be in 
separate fragments ]. but I cannot conceive of its being 
done without a cause. The possible, as well as the 
actual, the past and future as well as the present, pre- 
sume cause. But it is unnecessary to induct all posr 
sible phenomena. We find in our consciousness the 
irresistible affirmation of reason, " Every pheno- 
menon presumes a cause." 

It remains therefore only to inquire, whether this 
idea of cause have the third characteristic of a pri- 
mary conception, viz : That it is Ae basis of certain 
knowledges and conclusions — that it explains and 
accounts for them. This indeed is evident. All na- 
tural science is bctsed upon this conception of cause. 
Here the great object of our investigations is to ascer- 
tain second causes and' their laws, in order to explain 
the phenomeaaof the material worid. 

In moral science, we always assume that man is 
the cause of his actions, and it is only in this way that 
we explain his i:esponsibilities and the procedures of 
moral governmen/t in reference to* him.. Natural 
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theology, embracing the knowledge of God and his 
attributes, is plainly based upon the same conception. 
We take cause then as a primary conception or 
idea of the reason. It cannot be defined physically, 
for it precedes and accounts for the existence of all 
that is physical. It cannot be defined by genus and 
species, because an idea of the utmost simplicity, like 
time, and space, and substance. It cannot be defined 
metaphysically, because itself a primitive element of 
all metaphysics. It is perfectly known in the only 
way in which it can be an object of knowledge, viz : 
by the intuition of reason ; and as a first knowledge, 
it explains, together with other primitive ideas, all 
knowledges that comes after it. 



SECTION V. 

How do ice arrive at the idea of cause 7 

The senses cannot be the sole origm of the idea. 
By the senses we perceive merely phenomena in 
their constant succession. Place a lump of ice before 
a fire-grate filled with blazing fuel, and immediately 
it begins to melt. The change proceeds under your 
•eye until the whole becomes water. The water is at 
first tepid ; then it becomes hot ; and next it boils, and 
finally entirely evaporates. The phenomena succeed 
each other; but the cause which produces them, the 
nexus which binds them together, is not observed by 
the senses ; but by the law of our intelligence, when 
the phenomena are presented, we affirm they must 
have a cause. The intelligence would not make the 
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affirmation if an occasion were not presented, de- 
manding it. All these primitive conceptions may be 
said to slumber in the reason ; or to banish the meta- 
phor, the reason does not proceed to form and deve- 
lope them, until experiences take place which have 
their beginning in the senses, and which call for 
those primitive conceptions in order to explain them, 
and to form them into distinct knowledges. The con- 
ception of cause is not required tmtil phenomena are 
given ; but the moment they are given, cause must be 
conceived of, or the intelligence cannot proceed to 
account for the phenomena, and to form them into 
science. It is proper, therefore, to say, that phenome- 
na, or the experiences of the senses, are the necessary 
conditions of the idea of cause, but that cause itself 
is purely a conception of the reason, given out when 
the condition is supplied, or the occasion presented 
which claims the development of the idea. 



SECTION VI 

IVhat are the experiences or phenomena in connec- 
tion with tohich the idea of cause is first given 7 

The conviction, the consciousness of life, is first 
given us in sensation. The eye receives light ; the 
ear receives sound ; the smell is touched by frag^rance ; 
taste is awakened ; feeling and muscular resistance 
are known. In sensation is the birth 4>f life, and 
hence in sensation is the waking up of every faculty 
of being. Perception, thought, reasoning, and all 
the passions and emotions, have their beginning here. 
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In aflSrming this, however, let me by no means be un- 
derstood to represent sensation as the measure of our 
being, or as aflfording all the materials on which its 
faculties are exercised. The soul we conceive of as 
endowed with its proper faculties before sensation 
takes place ; but these faculties do not develope them- 
selves, do not come into exercise, until sensation takes 
place. When sensation takes place, then they start in 
their career according to their inherent or constituted 
force and capacity. That sensation, although mark- 
ing the commencement of their development, and 
forming the indispensable condition of their activi- 
ties, does not measure their action, and supply all their 
materials of action, is gathered from our consciousness. 
We find in our consciousness ideas and knowledges, 
which, although acknowledging sense as supplying 
the conditions of their birth, do not acknowledge 
«ense as their source and origin ; e. g,^ space ; time ; 
substance ; the finite and infinite ; personal identity ; 
tjause ; the. ideas of right and wrong ; of justice and 
injustice ; of the beautiful ; geometrical lines and 
proportions. These, and others must be referred to 
the reason, as its own. birth, its own intuitions, its 
positive and irresistible affirmations. 

Now, amid our first experiences, and our original 
developments of the primary conceptions, where does 
cause appear? 

If sensations be first given, we muist know them ; 
we must be conscious of them : but to know them, 
to be conscious of them, from the definition I have 
given of consciousness, must mean simply to recog- 

4 
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nize ourselves in the sensations ; it must be to 
affirm, I see, I hear, I smell, I taste, I feel. 

But from our constant and daily experience, we 
know full well, that in order to recognize ourselves 
in any sensation, in order to affirm, I see, I hear, &c., 
we must make an appropriation of ourselves to the sen- 
sations. This self appropriation is what we mean by 
attention. We withdraw ourselves from other objects 
that are occupying, or that might occupy us, and con- 
fine ourselves to a particular object, or in other words, 
to a particular experience or phenomenon of con- 
isciousness. 

Sensations, generally, easily induce the attention ; 
but still without any great effort we are continually 
withdrawing our attention from one sensation to ano- 
ther ; and when engaged in deep thought, we with- 
draw attention from sensation altogether. 

During the last half hour I have no recollection of 
having heard various sounds, which I know have all 
the while been produced within my hearing. A 
blacksmith has been hammering on his anvil in the 
rear of my house ; and directly in front, carpenters 
are at work upon new buildings. Now that I recall 
my attention from my mental occupation within 
doors, I hear these various sounds loudly enough, but 
I certainly was not sensible of them before. 

There are a thousand similar facts, familiar to 
every one. Now if these sensations are not attended 
to, they plainly do not form grounds or occasions of 
knowledge. While I am not attending to the sounds 
of the anvil, I am not knowing at the time, nor fur« 
jiishing myself with suggestions for any future know- 
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ledge of the blacksmith and his work. What is trae 
in this instance, must be true in every other similar 
instance ; and hence the general conclusion, that 
whatever may be the sensations produced in us, these 
sensations become sources of knowledge only when 
attended to. 

If it should be affirmed that the sensations above 
alluded to were not produced in me, then more impor- 
tance would be conceded to the act of attention than 
I am contending for. A person who has been sitting 
with me has heard these sounds distinctly. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the hammering must have been 
made, and the air put into a state of vibration, and 
consequently the tympanum of the ear must have 
received the impression. Now, as all the requisite 
media of the sensation existed, and as all the requi- 
site conditions were fulfilled, if no sensation was pro- 
duced in my mind because withdrawn and occupied 
with something else, then the act of attention must 
be the power which really creates the sensation. It 
is quite immaterial to my purpose which view is[ 
taken, since it clearly appears that without the act of 
attention, or self-appropriation, there is no perception, 
no knowledge. 

It follows, therefore, that in the primitive develop- 
ment of our being — sensation being the first expe- 
rience — in order to any perception or knowledge, 
any action of the intellectual powers, and conse- 
quently in order to the production of any emotion 
or passion, the sensation must be followed by the act 
of attention. 

What is this act of attention ? It is not an act of 
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sensation, nor an act of intelligence ; and yet, without 
it, the sensation leads to no results, and is not even 
recognized in the consciousness, and the intelligence 
springs not into activity. It is the act by which we 
direct and use the intelligence, with its constituted 
capacity^ when the sensation has presented the occa- 
sion : thus, to the sensation which now rises in iny 
consciousness, I direct my intelligence, and I know 
that the blacksmith is hammering out his iron upon 
the anvil. 

What are the characteristics of this act of attention ? 
Recollect, our appeal is to consciousness. The cha- 
racteristics of the act must be recognized by each man 
for himself; but as I believe humanity to be one, and 
mind to be one, I doubt not but the facts which I 
faithfully detail from my own consciousness, will 
meet a response in the consiousness of others. . 

The first characteristic of this act of attention is 
this, that it is under our control . We can exercise it, or 
not, in any given case. The blacksmith is hammer- 
ing upon his anvil. Now I do not feel compelled to 
attend to the ringing of the hammer upon the anvil. 
I may sit and listen to it, or I may get up and walk 
away out of the hearing of it--or, retaining my place, 
I may direct my attention to the noise of carpenters • 
at work in front of my house, or I may attend to the 
shouts and talking of my children who are frolicking 
in an adjacent room, or I may take up this book : 
what is it ?• One of the Tales of My Landlord — the 
Bride of Lammernaoor. I look into it, and I soon 
lose in its exciting incidents the sense of all outward 
sounds and sights, and I am away in imagination in 
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the solitary tower of Wolfs Crag, or by the old gothic 
ruins of the Wizard Fountain. And when I give my 
attention in any particular direction, I am clearly 
conscious that I can withhold it from this direction, 
and give it in an opposite direction. The act seems 
entirely my own act, my own doing and creation : 
there is no compulsion whatever. And even where 
my attention seems strongly solicited in any par- 
ticular direction, I can withdraw it, and fix it upon 
something else : the tale just mentioned is so inte- 
resting to me, that I find myself strongly solicited 
to throw aside my metaphysical speculations; but, 
although it would be a high gratification to me to do 
so, I judge it to be my duty to continue my severer 
studies, and I jrield my desires to my judgment. 

This characteristic I do not find in the sensation, 
or in the act of intelligence. The sensation seems 
produced by something out of myself, beyond my 
control. 1 have no power over the motions of the 
blacksmith ; I cannot prevent the vibrations of the 
air ; I cannot change the constitution of my ear ; and 
I have no relief from these sensations, except by 
diverting my attention : here seems to be the whole of 
my doing. If I give my attention I must hear. And 
so, likewise, with the intelligence : if I give my intel- 
ligence to these sounds, which is indeed giving my 
attention to them, I. cannot avoid forming a judgment 
respecting them ; I cannot help knotaing that a 
blacksmith is at work. There is only one way in 
which I can prevent this judgment, this knowledge 
occupying my consciousness, and that is, by directing 
my attention to some other object. The sensation and 

4* 
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the knowledge I cannot directly control : the act of 
attention I can directly control. This distinction I 
am confident every one will understand, and recog- 
nize at once in his consciousness. 

The act of attention, by the characteristic above 
explained, is identified in kind with another act, viz., 
the act of moving^ the muscles of the body. We can- 
not make the blood circulate, nor can we stop its 
circulation; we cannot make the food digest, nor 
can we directly stop its digestion : we have no more 
conmiand over these functions than oyer our sensa- 
tions. But there are many muscles that we can 
directly control, and by them move various parts of 
the body. It is thus that we command the hands and 
feet, and place the body and head in various postures. 
Now, this difference between movements in the body 
which go on without us, and which we cannot con- 
trol, and those which cannot go on without us, and 
which we do control, is very obvious. And what do 
we mean by controlling muscular movements, and by 
calling them movements which cannot go on without 
us ? Why, simply this, that we are the causes of 
tiaose movements, just as we are the causes of the acts 
of attention. And these muscular movements, just- 
like the acts of attention, are movements that we can 
make, or forbear to make. I can lie perfectly still, or 
lean get up and run about; I can move this mem- 
oer, or that member ; I can talk, or I can keep silent ; 
I can speak these particular words, or other words. 
When moving any of my members, I am conscious 
of the judgment or affirmation, that I can forbear 
to move them, and can move some other mem- 
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bers. When uttering any particular words, I have 
in my consciousness the judgment as a positive belief, 
that I can forbear to utter them, or that I can utter some 
other words ; and this is what we mean by controlling 
our intelligence in acts of attention ; and of control- 
ling our muscular system in producing phenomena 
in the external world : and this also is what we mean 
by causing them. • 

But in our consciousness we clearly go back one 
step more than I have yet detailed. First, with re- 
spect, to intelligence ; we are conscious not only of 
directing and controlling the intelligence as to its ob- 
jects, and as to the extent and continuity of its action, 
but we are conscious also of making a nisus, an 
effort to do so. 

Take any given subject of study ; take Euclid's 
Elements of Geometry : in order to study this what 
must I do ? I must withdraw my mind from all other 
objects; I must hold my intelligence simply and 
strictly upon this. If I patiently and continuously hold 
my attention, the intelligence goes on to reason. It 
is not in my power to make or deny the truth of the 
proposition. The intelligence pursues the demon- 
stration and aflSrms the truth of it irresistibly. I may 
withdraw my attention ; i, c, I may withdraw my in- 
telligence from the particular subject in hand, and fix 
it upon something else ; but if I hold the intelligence 
steadily to the subject, the reasoning proceeds, and 
the conclusion is given according to the laws of the 
intelligence itself. Now, in holding the intelligence 
to the subject, I am conscious of an effort, a nisus to 
do so. I am conscious at sometimes of greater diffi- 
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culties and obstacles, than at other times : I may be 
tempted to lay aside Euclid's Elements on some par- 
ticular occasion, by the charms of a book of poetry, 
or a collection of tales, or the conversation of a friend, 
or a ride or walk ; or the intelligence may be slow 
in apprehending — the difficulty may be in the act of 
ratiocination itself. Under these circumstances, I am 
conscious of increasing my effoHs ; Istrive to resist the 
temptations to relaxation ; I earnestly endeavor to 
hold my intelligence upon the study which severely 
tasks it. What are these efforts to attend to a sub- 
ject, or to study it ? I can only say they are efforts 
which I make : I may call them volitions, or give 
them any other name ; but in order to be understood, 
Fmust refer to consciousness. Who is there that is 
not aware of these efforts ; and who does not com- 
prehend me when I speak of them ? They admit of 
no definition other than to call them the immedi- 
ate effects, the first demonstrations of myself, as a 
cause ; and all this can be understood only by refer- 
ring again to consciousness. 

Secondly : with respect to muscular movements. 
Here, also, we are conscious not only of controlling, 
or causing these movements, but we are conscious of 
an effort, or a riisus to do so. When we get up and 
walk, when we move the head and arms, when 1 hold 
this pen and move it over the paper, there is plainly an 
effort to do so. Ten thousand of these motions are so 
easily made, the muscles are so obedient and ready from 
long practice, that we are unable to mark them all in 
the consciousness ; c. ^., the efforts to speak, to walk. 
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to write, the adjustment of the eye in seeing, &c. When 
the child begins to walk or speak, when we first attempt 
to write, or when we commence the acquisition of a 
new language, the eflforts are obvious enough. So 
also when we make an extraordinary muscular eflfort, 
like leaping, running, wrestling, lifting weights, and 
the various gymnastic exercises, we are conscious 
of intense efforts. Now, these efforts all seem to 
come from within; we affirm that we make them; 
they are not made in us like the circulation of the 
blood, and the various secretions ; the latter we do 
not trace to ourselves ; but the former we do trace to 
ourselvies ; we affirm that we are the causes of them, 
and without any farther definition we know what 
we mean when we affirm that we are the causes of 
them. This ni^w^, or effort from within, is never 
more apparent than when we meet with opposition 
of such a character that we are compelled to increase 
our efforts : e, g.y I put a lever under a mass, and 
endeavor to pry it up; at first the mass seems 
immoveable — I produce upon it no perceivable im- 
pression : I renew the effort with increasing energy — 
I make a greater effort; the side of the mass is 
partially heaved up t I take courage, and collecting 
all my strength, I make a last and total effort, and the 
mass is overturned from its place. Now, to an ob- 
server there are presented, only the mass, the lever, 
the hand and arm of the man, the successive strain- 
ings and swellings of the muscles, the bending of the 
lever, and finally the removal of the mass. The power 
is invisible; it is in the man ; and how it operates in 
the man the outward observer cannot see : but what 
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another cannot see, I am conscious of, viz : the 
internal eflTorl, nisus, or volition, and the successive 
increase of this nisus to the utmost capacity of the 
physical organization which is directly acted upon. 
It will be granted that the idea of cause and power is 
connected with the whole process i the lever must 
be strong and powerful, or it cannot be enq)loyed for 
the removal of the mass : the physical structure of 
the arm and hand must be strong and powerful, or it 
cannot manage the lever ; both the lever and the arm 
with its hand, must have magnitude, firnaness, and 
cohesiveness relatively to the mass, to be removed. 
But where lies the sense, the knowledge, the realiza- 
tion of force and causality ? Undoubtedly within 
me. Here I have the consciousness of a nisus^ or 
eflfort, to which I myself am the antecedent ; which I 
myself make and account for. 

If it be asked with respect to acts of attention, or 
efforts directing the intelligence, or with respect to 
efforts directing the muscular system, how these 
efforts are made, the consciousness only replies, I 
make them. The consciousness does not bring to 
light the modus of making these first efforts or voli- 
tions, no more than observation brings to light the 
Tnodus of any external secondary cause. If, for a 
moment, we were to suppose that the consciousness 
did bring to light the modus of making these primary 
efforts within ourselves, then this modus becoming a 
phenomenon of consciousness, would demand with 
as good reason to be explained as primary efforts or 
volitions now may be supposed to demand it ; and 
thus we should go on explaining one modus by 
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mnother antecedent to it, ad infinitum. We are 
logically compelled therefore to admit a primary 
movement whose modus is not to be explained by any 
antecedent modus ; and to our consciousness, that is, 
psychologically y the efforts, or nisus, called volitions, 
are just this sort of movement. 

If it be asked, What is this myself to which I 
assign the primary nisus ? The only reply which can 
be given is, that this myself is the cause of the nisus^ 
and that the nisus in relation to it is an immediate 
phenomenon or effect ; and I have already shown 
that cause, as a primary conception or idea, does not 
admit of or require a definition. When I say, there- 
fore, that I am the cause of these primary efforts, I 
understand myself, and no one acquainted with the 
language in which I speak can possibly nusunder- 
/stand me. 

I have already shown that cause, a primary con- 
ception, is known by the reason on condition of certain 
experiences or phenomena. The reason gives out 
this conception when it is demanded, on occasion of 
phenomena, in order to account for them. 

I then asked the question, What are the experiences 
or phenomena in connection with which the idea of 
.cause is first given 7 We are now prepared to answer 
this question. Wehave shown, 1. That sensation is the 
first condition of the development of our intelligence, 
and consequently of our various emotions and pas- 
sions, for these are consequent upon the perception of 
objects and their qualities. 2. That sensation be- 
•comes to us a condition of knowledge only by an 
act of attention, or an act appropriating the intelli- 
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gence to the sensation. 3. That this act of attention, 
by its characteristic, is identified in kind with the act, 
by which we appropriate our muscular organizaticm 
for the production of external phenomena. 4. That 
both in the case of acts of attention and of mus- 
cular exertion, the consciousness distinctly recognizes 
nistiSj or volitions, which are primary phenomena, 
or eflFects, and know of no antecedent but myself, and, 
that I cannot but regard this myself as the cause .of 
the primary nisus. 

It must follow, therefore, that the idea of cause is 
given in connection with the first act of attention, 
which precedes and forms the condition of the first 
perception or knowledge. We cannot go back by 
recollection to our first sensations, and to the dawn 
of reason ; but from the present facts of our con- 
sciousness, we cannot but conclude that in the very 
dawn of reason is the incipient knowledge of cause ; 
that the experiences by which we first know cause- 
are not experiences of external observation, but expe- 
riences from within. I find, first op all, that 

I MYSELF AM CAUSE. 



SFCTION VII. 

Principle of Causality. 

This principle is as follows. Every phenome- 
non MUST HAVE A CAUSE. This principle is affirm- 
ed by reason — ^it is a first, an intuitive principle. It 
cannot, however, be first revealed. Plainly, a know- 
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ledge of phenomenoj and a knowledge of cause must 
have existed in the consciousness before the proposi- 
tion could have been framed, "every phenomenon 
must have a cause." But it must also be true that 
before I can af&rm of myself, " I am a cause," I must 
have had the idea of cause ; and yet this idea of cause 
is not known in the consciousness until a pheno- 
menon is actually in the consciousness in relation to 
myself as a cause. So that on the one hand, until a 
particular cause has developed some phenomenon, 
the judgment or axiom cannot exist that, "every 
phenomenon nmst Tiave a cause ;" and, on the other 
hand, without the idea of t^ause, I could not affirm of 
myself in the consciousness of a primary nistis, or 
effort, or volition, I am the cause of it, and it in rela- 
tion to me is an effect. 

We must conclude, therefore, that in the earliest 
development of our being, there is a simultaneous 
action of reason, sense, and causality. Sense sup- 
plies conditions — causality appropriates reason, or 
intelligence in the act of attention ; and in the very 
act by which reason is developed, reason knows and 
characterizes that which appropriates it, by giving 
out the idea of cause in relation to the individual, 
and then immediately generalizing the idea into the 
axiom or principle of causality. 

The distinction which Cousin has drawn between 
the logical and the chronological order and condi- 
tions of our ideas in their origin, is clear and satisfac- 
tory.* 

♦ CouTB de Philosophic, Tome II., Le^ on 17. 
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According to this distinction, the idea of causality 
is the logical condition and antecedent of the judg- 
ment, " I am a cause :" that is, this judgment 
could have no place in the intelligence, had not the 
intelligence developed the idea of causality ; with- 
out this idea the judgment would be logically impossi- 
ble. But, on the other hand, had not a particular 
cause gone into action, and produced phenomena, 
there would have been no occasion for the develop- 
ment of the principle : that is, the idea of cause being 
in itself no phenomenon which begins to exist, but an 
eternal principle, and a principle which explains phe- 
nomena when they do begin to exist, cannot, accord- 
ing to the constitution of our being, make its appear- 
ance in our intelligence, until by the actual existence 
of phenomena in time, its presence is required • and 
thus the particular cause, with its phenomenon, be- 
comes the chronological condition and antecedent of 
the development of the principle of causality. To 
sum up these observations in brief, I could not affirm 
cause of any thing without the idea of cause ; but I 
could not develope the idea of cause without 'the oc- 
casion of a cause actually producing a phenomenon : 
and thus the reason and causality in man in their 
first development act together, and conditionate each 
other, in the unity of the human mind ; the causali- 
ty in its first movement giving occasion for the rea- 
son to come forth, and the reason in its first movement 
and upon this occasion, revealing the great principle 
of causality itself. 

The idea of cause, and the principle of causality, 
are thus primitive developments of the reason or in- 
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telligence ; and with the primitive development of 
reason is connected the action of myself as a cause, 
so that with the very birth of the idea of cause, is the 
knowledge of myself as a cause. I know myself 

AS A CAUSE BEFORE I KNOW ANY OTHER CAUSE. 

All, therefore, that I know of cause in its kind or nor 
ture, is realized fully and primarily in myself 



SECTION VIII. 

First and Infinite Cause. 

The idea of the infinite being given in the primi- 
tive development of the reason, unites itself with •the 
idea of cause. The infinite cause is God. I do not 
mean that this is the whole idea of God, but that God, 
so far £ts he is cause, is the infinite cause.* This 
idea of God, as an idea which cannot be collected from 
that " which is seen," but as simply an irresistible con- 

* The idea of God, as an infinite cause, does not imply the power of 
creating that which is manifestly in its nature absurd and impossible ; 
e. g.i the power of making all the angles of a triangle equal to three right 
angles : neither does it imply that Grod is the author of the volitions of 
free agents, if by such agents, we understand beings endowed with a 
contingent causality. It is only by admitting the idea of a contingent 
caasality, that the dogma which affirms God to be the author of sm, can 
be set aside. If the volitions of a created agent arise from causaUties 
antecedent to the will of such agent, then these volitions cannot but de- 
pend ultimately upon the efficiency of the first cause : but where the vo- 
litions arise immediately from a will which is contingent, and may deter- 
mine itself to either good or evil, then the particular determination rests 
solely with this will. The will demands the first cause to account for 
its existence, but it itself accounts for its own volitions. 
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ception and affirmation of the reason, forms the ct 
priori evidence of the being of a God. The being 
of God is thus a first or intuitive truth. 

A FIRST CAUSE, and self-existent, is known logic- 
ally on the basis of the principle of causality, " eve- 
ery phenamenon must have a eaicseJ^ 

The causality of the human mind accounts only 
for its nisus or volitions. Thesequents of the voli- 
tions, and the phenomena of the world generally, de- 
mand some other cause to account for them. I affirm, 
without hesitation, that I am the cause of the nistts, 
or volitions, which stand in immediate connection 
with myself ; but I cannot affirm that I am the cause 
of the muscular system which obeys my volition, nor 
of its nexus with my volition ; nor can I affirm that I 
am the cause of the sensations, perceptions, and emo- 
tions, which appear in my consciousness ; nor of the 
external world, which they reveal to me. 

There must be causes other than myself. To these 
causes other than myself, I must refer the existence 
of the universe ; of the phenomena of the universe, 
and my own existence. That I myself am a cause is 
settled ; but I am not self-existent ; I therefore had a 
caitse ; I am a cause, caused. Now, wherever there 
are causes like myself, finite and dependent, and not 
self-existent, they must, like myself, demand an ante- 
cedent cause. This antecedent cause, if it be finite 
and dependent, and not self-existent, must in like 
manner demand an antecedent cause, and so on, until 
we arrive at a self existent cause. This self-existent 
cause must at length be arrived at ; since an infinite 
series of causes, without any first, is a logical absurd- 
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hy. That there cannot be more than one self-exist- 
eat first cause, appears from this. The existence of 
an infinite cause is an affirmation of the reason ; but 
an infinite cause must be a self-existent first cause, 
firom its very definition ; it could not be infinite, if it 
were created and secondary. If, then, there were 
more than one self-existent first cause, there would 
be a plurality of infinite causes ; but this is a logical 
absurdity. A first cause manifestly is implied in an 
infinite cause. 

The above is the a posteriori argument ; it of 
course is dependent upon the ^ priori^ or at least upon 
an a priori principle, for such the principle of causa- 
lity must be considered^ 



SECTION IX. 
Physical Causes. 

Physical causes are those which are assigned to 
account specifically for all those phenomena which 
are not accounted for by the human causality. This 
human causality, as we have seen, directly accounts 
for only the primitive nisus^ efibrts, or volitions : every 
thing else, therefore, must be accounted for by these 
physical causes. Their characteristacs, as generally 
conceived of, are : — 

1. They are constituted secondary and dependent 
causes, having specific and limited powers. Hence 
they imply, and are accounted for by the Infinite 

First Cause. 

6* 
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2. They are causes which act according to uni- 
form and fixed laws. These laws are the designs of 
the Infinite Wisdom. 

3. They are causes without intelligence and the 
power of choice. They are regulated and determined 
solely by the choice and intelligence of the First 
Cause. 

4. They are causes of which we may avail ourselves, 
and which we may appropriate to our own particular 
purposes, by obeying the general laws which regulate 
them. It is thus that wind, water, steam, and the 
mechanical forces generally are appropriated. The 
first appropriation that we make is that of the cohe- 
siveness and mechanical powers found in the bone, 
muscle and sinew of the tabernacle in which we 
dwell. By these more immediate instrumental forces 
we proceed to appropriate others in the world around, 
until we gradually form that concentration of mecha- 
nical powers by which we exercise an extensive con- 
trol over nature. 

We thus can have but two classes of causes : 1. 
Self-conscious causes. 2. Causes which are not self- 
conscious. The first are of two degrees — the finite, 
and the infinite. 

It appears from the above, that we first know our- 
selves as cause, and that the idea of cause which we 
have gained in connection with the actual exercise of 
our own causality, we next transfer to those other 
phenomena which we cannot connect immediately 
with ourselves. It must follow from this — 

1. That if we are to conclude respecting either 
class of causes, from the other class, the natural and 
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true order is not to conclude respecting ourselves as 
cause from those which are not ourselves ; not to 
conclude from those which are not self-conscious, to 
those which are self-conscious ; but, on the contrary, 
the natural and true order must be to conclude from 
ourselves to those which are not ourselves. The 
knowledge of cause as gained from ourselves, should 
govern our knowledge of physical causes, rather 
than that our knowledge of physical causes should 
govern our knowledge of ourselves. 

2. Our knowledge of ourselves as cause, is the 
most perfect knowledge which we have or can have 
of cause. This is evident, from the fact that in know- 
ing ourselves we know the first movements, the first 
nisus of ourselves as cause-. In the case of a phy- 
sical cause, we only observe two material substances 
in contiguity or immediate succession, and then a 
change or new phenomenon appearing uniformly as 
the consequence of this contiguity or immediate suc- 
cession of the two substances ; and from the idea of 
cause in the reason, and from the judgment that law 
fixed and uniform regulates the movements of na- 
ture, we come to assign as cause something which 
resides in the uniform antecedent, i, e., in the two 
substances in correlation with each other ; for the two 
substances in their correlation really form the one 
antecedent of the change, or new phenomenon ; e. g., 
a piece of load-stone and steel filings. Here the ante- 
cedent is the contiguous position and correlation of 
the load-stone cind the steel filings ; and the change or 
new phenomenon, the adherence of the filings to the 
load-stone. Now, in the correlation of the two sub- 
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Stances, we merely conceive of the presence of cause 
which indeed is invisible. Reasoning from ourselves 
as causes, we say there must be a nisus of power in 
the cause, but we do not observe this nisus. In our* 
selves we do observe the nisus of power ; it is a 
matter of consciousness. 

Again : our knowledge of ourselves as cause, is the 
most perfect knowledge of cause, because in our own 
case we can define positively the nature and character- 
istics of the cause. We can say of ourselves that we 
are intelligent causes, and free causes, and responsible 
causes. But what can we say of these second causes ? 
Viewing them as second causes, we say they are not 
intelligent ; they are not free ; they are not respon- 
sible ; but these are only negative characteristics. 
Indeed, are we certain that they are causes at all ? 
For aught we know, may not all these phenomena be 
the immediate product of the Omnipresent, the Al- 
mighty, the Infinite Cause, acting according to the 
laws of an infinite wisdom, which it has prescribed 
for itself and chooses to obey ; or, if we conceive of 
them as really causes, then what are they ? They 
are causes which God has created, and regulated in 
their respective spheres. They are causes necessi- 
tated, and unconscious, and irresponsible. Beyond 
this negative conception we cannot reach, if we take 
them as causes.* 

But how different, when we come back to our- 
selves ! Ego sum. That I am, and that I am a 
cause, and that I will, or immediately put forth the 

♦ vide Chapter on Motives. 
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nist$s of power. What do I know more positively or 
more satisfactorily than this. It is no question, with 
respect to myself, whether I be a cause or not, or 
what kind of a cause I am. My existence, my cau- 
sality, my freedom, my responsibility ; these are the 
first truths, and the constantly recurring, the abiding 
truths — the incontestible truths of my consciousness. 
In giving this statement, I do not mean to relieve 
myself from any part of my undertaken and promised 
argument ; but when I shall have proved freedom 
and responsibility by the legitimate and only satisfac- 
tory method, it will then appear that I have only 
labored to lead back the argument by which men have 
gone astray, to the clear light of the most original and 
simple elements of thought and ratiocination. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that all second 
causes were to be resolved into mind directly — i, e,, 
let us suppose that every primitive nisus of every 
power were simply volition, having only the causality 
of spirit for its antecedent — and would not second 
causes become intelligible at once? They would 
then become assimilated to ourselves, and we should 
indeed know them, b*ecause we know ourselves. 
The intelligibility which they now possess, arises 
solely from — 1st, the idea of cause lying within our 
own reason : 2dly, from their dependence upon the 
first cause —the Infinite Mind: 3dly, firom assimilating 
them to ourselves by metaphor. Their elements of 
intelligibility, therefore, lie wholly in mind. 

I have been thus particular on this point, because 
the great error of philosophers has ever been, to throw 
themselves at once amid physical causes, and after 
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collecting there the bare facts of material succession, 
to return with these to their spiritual being, as if they 
were the true, and indeed the only elements of 
causality. This is to dip up the flowing stream and 
to empty it back into its fountain, in order to ascertain 
the cause of its flowing forth. And what is the 
result ? We have only to look into Hume's specula- 
tions to know the result. The bare succession of ma- 
terial facts does not present the idea of cause, or the 
prmciple of causality. The neoms of the succession 
and the nisus of power are not seen. We have the 
succession, and we have nothing else. We begin with 
it, and we end with it. Thus the affirmations of our 
intelligence are stultified by th€ bare observations of 
our senses, while these observations are themselves 
left unexplained. Our knowledges and beliefs become 
mere impressions, and causality the mere impression 
of a relation ; but no fixed and imperishable grounds 
of knowledge and belief appear, and the relation of 
H^ cause and effect has nothing; beyonjf^ the mere suc- 
cession itself to account for it. 

I have pursued a widely different course. I have 
taken the idea of cause and t£e principle of causality 
as primary conceptions, which are directly known by 
the reason, and therefore neither admit of proof nor 
require it, but which are to be taken as themselves ex- 
plaining phenomena; andtothisendareknownbyusin 
the particulars of a First, and Infinte, and Self-existent 
cause, which is the ultimate ground of all existence ; of 
dependent, self-conscious, free, and responsible causes, 
which are the ground of all human volitions ; and of 
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physical causes,* which are the ground of the phe- 
nomena of matter. The causes first and best known 
to us are ourselves. In our investigations, therefore, 
we are to begin with ourselves, according to the 
grand maxim of all investigation, that we are to begin 
with that which we know best. 

I resist all those investigations which endeavor to 
settle the psychology of our own causality by observa- 
tions upon physical causes, which must pre-suppose 
the very point which they are employed to explain. 
I throw myself directly into the field of my conscious- 
ness, and inquire for the characteristics of my own 
causality where I first know cause at all, and where 
alone I can truly and legitimately know myself. 

♦I speak here of physical causes in accordance with generally 
received notions. In a proper piaee I shall give another view of them.— 
Vide Chapiter on Motives. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OP THE WILL. 

SECTION I. 

Definition of the Wilt 

Will is employed to express the causality of th6 
mind. I do not deny that it is often employed to 
express more than this, as affection, desire, and the 
decision of the judgment ; but I mean that this is 
one usage, and the principal usage. To this usage I 
mean to confine it in the following investigation. 
That there is causality in the mind is settled : when 
I speak of will, I shall refer only to this causality ^ 
and although I may not be able to disintegrate the 
usage of the word will, I hope to disintegrate the 
mind's causality, so far as to show that it is distiiu^ 
from the affections and judgments. 



SECTION n. 

By what do we distinguish the action of the Will 7 

We know we are exercising will when we have 
ibis presentation in the <^on8ciausness, viz : certain 
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phenomena, and I myself recognized as the cause of 
the phenomena, either immediately or by instrumenta- 
lity. 

This, indeed, is involved in the definition of will 
above given. If will is cause, then we know that we 
are exercising the will when we know that we are 
acting as causes. 

That we do "know when we are acting as causes 
can be easily illustrated ; thus, when I take up a book 
and confine my attention to it, I have the irresistible 
conviction, that I am myself the cause of the act of 
attention. It is I that exclude all other objects, and 
keep this one object before my intelligence. When I 
rise up and walk; when I move this pen over the 
paper ; or when I make any othear muscular exertion 
I have the conviction that I am the cause of these 
motions and exertions ; and this is the same thing as 
to say that I will them. If I take hold of a crank, 
and by turning a wheel set a piece of machinery in 
motion, I affirm that I cause the motion of the ma- 
chinery. There are, in all instances of muscular 
exertion, a series of motions or changes, one depend- 
ing on the other. I am immediately and solely the 
cause of my volition ; but in my muscular sys- 
tem I avail myself of other powers which are sub- 
jected to my volition ; and in the case of the machine- 
ry, I am immediately and solely the cause only of 
my volition ; but here certain mechanical forces are 
commanded by my volition, by means of an esta- 
blished connection between my muscular energies 
and the crank and wheel. I am the cause of all these 
remote movements, in the sense that I am the cause 

6 
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of the volition upon which these movements depend ; 
that is, I am the moving cause of the whole ; the first 
cause, and the responsible cause ; the movements 
must ultimately be charged upon me, or laid to my 
account. When, however, we consider the series of 
movements in the particular antecedents and se- 
quents making up this series, I am not the immediate 
cause of each movement, of each sequent, here we 
bring in the physical causes. This distinction is ob- 
vious to every one. It may be briefly expressed as 
follows : — my proper and immediate causality lies in 
the production of volitions, or the primary nis^^s : 
my remote causality extends to every sequent which 
takes place in consequence of my volition, through a 
chain of physical causes. My responsible causality^ 
that is, my causality in a moral pointof view, extends 
to all volitions, and to all sequents of volitions, which 
I aim to accomplish by making the volitions. 



SECTION iir. 
Contingency of the Will. 

The opposite idea is that of necessity. 

Necessity expresses a certain attribute of truth, 
being, or causality. It may be represented positively 
or hypothetically. A positive necessity refers to what 
actually is : a hypothetical necessity refers to what 
may be supposed to exist. A positive necessity is 
either absolute or relative. 

A positive necessity is that which actually is, and 
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cannot be supposed not to be, or to be otherwise than 
it is ; e, g., the being of a God ; mathematical truths ; 
and all those truths which are generally known and 
received as intuitive truths. 

A hypothetical necessity is the necessity of conse- 
quences when antecedents are siipposed ; e.g., if cer- 
tain premises be hypothesised, certain conclusions ne- 
cessarily follow. 

A positive necessity is absolute, when it is irre- 
spective of all conditions, and of course irrespective 
of all will ; e. g., all the angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles ; everybody is in space. 

A positive necessity is relative, when the necessity 
refers to particular relations ; e.g., the nature of phy- 
sical causes is positively necessary, relatively to us, 
because we cannot alter that nature ; thus we 
cannot change the law of gravitation, nor pre- 
vent the rising of the tides. But these physical 
causes are not necessary relatively to the Divine 
will. The same power which ordained them, can at 
pleasure alter, suspend, or annihilate them. 

Now, contingency and necessity are opposite ideas, 
and negate each other. If all things come under the 
idea of necessity, then we need not inquire respecting 
contingency. It is not received, however, as an un- 
questionable truth, that necessity is both universal and 
absolute. There is an idea opposed to necessity, 
multitudes are ready spontaneously to aver. Let us 
see whether the consciousness recognizes this idea, 
and is able [to define it intelligibly to itself, as well as 
to find subjects to which it may be legitimately ap- 
plied. 

Contingency is that which is, or may be, but which 
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might not have been, or might be different from what 
it is. We plainly have this idea. I appeal to every 
man's consciousness. This book lying before us, is — 
but it is conceivable that it might not have been, or 
that it might have been different fcom what it is. It 
is not necessary by a positive, absolute, nor even a 
relative necessity — nor by a hypothetical necessity. 
In relation to the will of God,, we can conceive of its 
possible non-existence : He might have prevented it. 
In r:elation to the will of the author of the book, we 
can concetve of its possible non-existence : he might 
not have written it, or might have written a different 
book, or might have destroyed it after it was written. 
But we can form no such conception of 2+2=4. We 
can form no such conception of the being of God, nor 
of the existence of time and space. What is true of this 
book, iis true of every production of human art and 
power. Now, all human art and power ultimately 
run back to human volitions :. the contingency of all 
the sequents of human volitions must therefore be re- 
ferred to the contingency of the volitions themselves. 
If the sequents of the volitions: which appear to us 
contingent, are really so,, then the volitions must be 
contingent likewise ; for the necessity of tfie volitions 
would necessitate all the sequents, connected with 
them by a fixed law. Now, what is the testimony of 
every man's consciousness respecting the volitions ? 
Does it sustain the logical inference above given ? 
Are volitions necessary or contingent? It does not 
appear to me difficult to answer upon this point. If 
consciousness is clear and decisive upon any question 
of psychology, it certainly is clear and decisive here. 
Let us take any volition whatever ; let us multiply 
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and vary the examples indefinitely, and the result is 
clearly the same. 

I make an eflfort, or volition, to attend to this book ; 
or to this conversation, or to this subject of thought ; 
and in every act of attention I have this conviction, 
I might not attend, or I might attend to something 
else. Again I make a volition to raise my arm, to 
move my foot, to get up and walk, to sit down, or to 
make any muscular movement whatever j and in all 
these volitions, I have this conviction, I might for^ 
bear to make the volition, or I might make a different 
volition. I have no consciousness of any power ante- 
cedent to my own causality, compelling or necessitating 
that causality in any particular direction. I appear 
to myself the sole cause of my volitions, and I appear 
to myself a cause acting contingently. In any given 
case of causality, I cannot but think that I can forbeai; 
to do, what I am doing, or can exercise my causality 
in a way entirely different. 

What my consciousness thus testifies respecting 
myself, I cannot but apply to Deity likewise. If I 
have this power to do, or not to do. He, as the first 
infinite mind, must surely have this power. Hence, 
as I actually do conceive of creation as contingent, 
that is, I conceive that it nHght not be, or it might be 
different from what it . is, or might cease to be ; so 
here likewise as in the case of human causality, I 
refer the contingency of all creation, and of all its 
changes, to the contingency of the divine volitions. 
When God said, "Let there be light," it was posi- 
tively necessary that light should appear, necessary 
relatively to His infinite power : but we clearly con- 

6* 
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ceive that God was under no necessity of putting 
forth the volition or creative nis^iSj represented by 
the phrase, " Let there be light." We may not deny 
him an attribute which we possess ourselves. A ne- 
cessitated Creator could not create free agents. A 
dependent and finite mind cannot exceed the measure 
of the first and the infinite. 

So decisive are our conceptions on this subject, 
that the moment we suppose mind as cause to be 
necessitated in the exercise of its causality, we seem 
to destroy mind itself, and to bring it down to the 
3fnere conditions of physical causes. These physical 
causes cannot but' act updectfaeii: appropriate circum- 
stances, and cannot but act uniformly. Fire most 
bum when thrown, amid combustibles. The various 
elementary substances of chemistry must unite ac- 
cording to their definite proportions. A stone thrown 
mto the air must fall to the ground. W(3od thrown 
i^to water of proportionate depth?- by the law of spe- 
cific gravity, must float.. Here is no choice on the 
part of the physical cause. But with ourselves, and' 
with all beings like ourselves, we know it is alto- 
gether difierent. We choose the direction of our 
causality, and we can vary it every moment. We 
do not say of ourselves, I must lift this arm ; I must 
move this foot ; I musi take hold of this chair ; I 
must read this book ; but we say I can do this or not, 
just as I please. And when we use this language, 
we do not inean that if we make the efibrt or voli- 
tion it will %e done ; — e. g., if I please or will to move 
my arm, my^arm will move ; but we mean that the 
volition or effort itself is entirely within our power: 
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we can make the volition, or we can forbear to make 
it, and in either case there is plainly no conscious- 
ness of compulsion or necessity. Now, how absurd 
it would be to say of fire^ when placed amid com- 
bustibles, it can bum or not burn; or, of a stone 
thrown up into the air, it can fell or not fall. The^ 
difference between ourselves as causes, and physical 
causes is only made out in this way, and in this 
way is plainly made out, viz: physical causes are 
necessitated causes — ^we are contingent causes.. 



SECTION IV. 

Of Choice* 

Edwaijds has defined will as ihe power of choosing: 
of course every act of the will is an act of choice. 
But in this definition of the will, when taken in con- 
nection witihi his subsequent discussions, he does not 
distinguish it from any other cause. Choice in his 
system is merely selection,^ that selection which be- 
longs in common to every cause. It is impossible for 
a cause to act directly where it is not ; it is impos- 
sible for a cause to do at the same time two acts 
which in their nature exclude each other. I cannot 
at the same time sit still and walk ; I cannot be tra- 
velling in Germany while I am in England ; fire 
cannot at the same time bum and not burn ; and fire 
thrown amid stones and wood, will, according to its 
fixed nature, select the wood and leave the stones. 
Whether it be physical op metaphysical cause which 
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exists, there must be selection and particular deter^ 
mination.* Under this view of choice, we cannot 
claim it as the peculiar characteristic of will : it be- 
longs as much to physical causes as to any other. 
We are startled by this conclusicwi, for we have been 
accustomed to conceive of choice as peculiar to will. 
If it is peculiar, we must take a diflferent view of it 
from that of Edwards and his school. Let us ask ous 
consciousnes, what characteristic of will is this which 
we call choice 1 Fire selects but does not choose^ 
I not only select but choose : does the consciousness 
recognize this distinction ? I believe few will be 
found who are not ready to answer in the affirma- 
tive. Choice, then, must differ from selection. Selec- 
tion expresses only the particular direction of cause,^ 
the mere fact that the cause produces a particular 
phenomenon, and not another. It is manifested in 
physical causes under the correlation of two sub- 
stances. Thus, fire and wood are correlated^ so that 
combustion ensues, and the fire may be said to select 
the wood. 

But here the selection is neccessary with a rela- 
tive necessity, and goes invariably in one direction. 
Choice, on the contrary, does not admit the idea of 
necessity, and does not go invariably in one direction. 
Only let it be supposed that I am compelled or neces- 
sitated to do this or that: for example, that I am 
necessitated to get up and walk, and there is, to our 
apprehension, no propriety in affirming that I choose 
to walk. We only appear to ourselves to choose any 
thing, when it is clearly as much in our power not 

* Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 184 and 185. 
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to choose it as to choose it. If in any case there is 
no alternative, and we are absolutely compelled to go 
in a certain direction, or to do a certain thing, we 
say there is no choice left to us. If a number of 
men lay hold upon me, and place me on horseback, 
and lead off the horse ; there is no choice left me 
whether to ride or walk. The very idea of choice 
implies that two or more objects are placed before the 
mind ; and the choice is the mind fixing upon the one 
and not upon the other, when it is known to have 
the power of fixing upon either. Fire thrown among 
combustible and incombustible substances, we are 
sure will fix upon the combustible substances ; and 
in this case we do not suppose that it has the power 
to fix upon the one or the other ; and as it has not 
this power, we cannot affirm of it that it will exercise 
choice. But place a man amid a variety of objects, 
known to be equally within his power, but which 
yet cannot be all possessed together, and we feel 
assured that he can exercise the power of choice ; 
jecause, whatever may be the object upon which he 
determines, we know that it was equally open to him 
to determine upon any other. To make this still 
more plain, take a case where some objects are open 
to an individual, and others, although in themselves 
desirable, are entirely out of his reach, and we shall 
find that we cannot affirm of the latter that he either 
chooses or refuses them, while we affirm this freely 
of the former. It cannot be said that I choose or refuse 
to fly ; but it can be said that I choose or refuse to 
walk. It cannot be said that I choose or refuse to 
speak Chinese, because I have no knowledge of that 
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tongue ; but it can be said that I choose or refuse to 
speak English. I can refuse to do only what I might 
do ; I can choose to do only what I might not do. 

In every instance of choice, a positive and negar 
tive are supposed, and the individual exercising the 
choice, decides between the negative and positive, con- 
scious of the power to decide either way ; and con- 
scious at the moment he decides positively that he 
might decide negatively, and vice versa ; that is, the 
positive and negative are both possible to him. 

What then distinguishes choice from selection, 
from that selection which appears m every cause ? 
.Contingency distinguishes it, and contingency alone. 
The selection of physical causes is predetermined and 
necessitated ; they accordingly exercise no choice. The 
selection of rational agents, on the contrary, does not 
appear to their consciousness to be predetermined and 
necessitated ; they are always conscious before they 
make a selection, or attempt to make a selection, that 
they are placed upon the alternative of a positive or 
a negative, and that the determination of the selec- 
tion rests with themselves as causes per se : in other 
words they select contingently, not necessarily j and 
because their selection has this^ characteristic, it re- 
ceives a peculiar and marked designation, and is called 
CHOICE. It is impossible to distinguish the mere 
selection of physical or of irrational causes from the 
choice of rational causes in any other way. This 
must be apparent to every one who takes the least 
pains to think on the subject 

That we actually have this power of contingent 
selection ; that we actually do choose, is determined 
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by the consciousness of men universally, if any thing 
is thus determined. Let us take any instance what- 
ever ; let us take any number of instances, and the 
testimony of consciousness does not vary. There is 
before me a basket of various kinds of fruit — apples, 
peaches, pears, oranges ; if I suppose them to be al- 
ready appropriated, so that I cannot get possession 
of any of them, then of course choice is out of the 
question. But if they are placed before me in order 
that I may take, or not take — take any or all, then 
I find myselt in a condition to exercise choice. In 
the first place I may choose none at all, or in other 
words refuse them. I am strongly urged by my appe- 
tite ; I know the fruit to be wholesome, and yet I am 
conscious that I can refuse them. Although my ap- 
petite is strong, although there is good reason for eat- 
ing of the fruit, still I feel within me the power of re- 
sistance ; I know I can deny my appetite ; I know I 
can resist the good reason for eating of the fruit. I be- 
lieve that I am now telling the story of every man's 
consciousness ; I believe it because I know I am telling 
the story of my own consciousness ; and humanity is 
one. In the second place, I may choose this fruit or 
that fruit ; I may choose the oranges because I think 
them most wholesome ; or I may choose the peaches, 
because I like them best ; or I may choose the pears, 
although I do not think them most wholesome, and 
do not like tKem best : I feel within me an absolute 
and uncontrolled power of choice. And what I know 
to be my own experience, I believe to be every man's 
experience. 
The question about the strongest motive I intend to 
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consider separately and fully, in its proper place. Lo- 
gic, rather than consciousness has been employed in 
the determination of this question. I have already met 
this question logically ;* what remains to be done will 
be chiefly of a psychological character. I would only 
remark here, that, where we choose that which is most 
agreeable, or that which is most reasonable and pro- 
per, we are clearly conscious of power at the moment, 
to choose the opposite ; and where the most 2^reeaW« 
and the most reasonable are opposed, and form the al- 
ternative of the choice to be made, we are clearly con- 
scious again of power to take the reasonable and re- 
fuse the agreeable ; or of power to take the agreeable 
and refuse the reasonable. If it be said that when 
we choose the reasonable, it is really most pleasing to 
us, and therefore we choose it only as the most agree- 
able; this, on the one hand, is to assume that we*are 
incapable of choosing the reasonable as such ; and on 
the other hand plainly contradicts every man's con- 
sciousness : for who is there, who in the strong mas- 
tery of himself, denies his passions and acts in obedi- 
ence to duty, that does not feel that he is opposing 
himself to the most pleasing, the most agreeable as 
such, and acting in view of the most reasonable and 
proper as such? 

But to sum up the whole in one sentence : when 
we choose, we are conscious that we have power to 
refuse, that is. to choose the opposite : to select, or 
not to select, to select this object, or that object, to 
select contingently, this is choice — this only is 
choice. 

* Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 168—174. 
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SECTION V. 

Choice and Volition distinguished. 

I HAVE already represented contingency as a charac- 
teristic of the will, and consequently a characteristic 
of its primary nisus, or volitions. I have shown, 
also, that in every act of cause there must be selec- 
tion: now, as contingent selection is choice, how 
does volition or the primary nistcs differ from choice ? 

Choice and volition are indeed very generally used 
as perfectly synonymous ; and in the system of Ed- 
wards are always thus used. I conceive, however, of 
a distinction which I will endeavor to explain. Vo- 
lition, or the primary nisics, is the first action, or 
the first ffosag forth of cause to effect : choice, as 
lased in contradistinction to volition, precedes the pri- 
mary nisuSjWAd is equivalent to predetermination or 
intention. I will suppose again the basket of fruit be- 
fore me. My friend, who is entertaining me, asks 
me, " Which kind of fruit do you choose ?" I reply 
according to my taste, or according to my judgment 
as to the wholesomeness of the fruit, " I choose the 
peaches, or I choose the oranges." Now this is really 
an act of choice, really a determination to take the 
fruit before the will has as yet exerted its causative 
nisus^ or volition. Accordingly I hold myself in rea- 
diness, and when the fruit which I have chosen is 
put upon a plate and handed to me, I exert the nisus 
of my will, and receive the plate. The choice pre- 
cedes the actual volition, or nistts, by which I take the 

7 
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fruit; it is the determination what to do when the mo- 
ment of action shall have come. 

I will suppose again that I am engaged in a game 
of cricket. I stand at my post in readiness to strike 
the ball when rolled towards me ; several minutes be- 
fore the ball is rolled, I have determined generally 
what nisus to make. And with respect to many 
kinds of muscular exertion we all know full well 
that we are accustomed to place ourselves in a state 
of readiness to do, and have determined what to do, 
long before the time of doing arrives. 

I may form a purpose. or determination, or, in other 
words, make a choice years before the time for exert- 
ing the nisus which is to accomplish it. Thus I may 
now choose or determine to retire into the country ten 
years hence, (on certain conditions and contingenxjies 
of course,) but the volitions by which this is to be 
accomplished, as yet have no being. 
* Theologians generally conceive of the Supreme 
Being as having determined his own actions from 
eternity. The creative nisus was put fDrth when 
"God said, let there be light, arid there was light." 
But the purpose or choice was eternal. 

It is perfectly fair for any one now to raise the 
question. What is purpose, predetermination or inten- 
tion, since choice in its peculiar and distinctive usage 
is equivalent to these? In the first place, these 
vroids do not express a sin^ple act of intelligence or 
passion. I may perceive that something aught to be 
done, or that something is desirable to be done ; but 
still I may not purpose, determine, intend, or choose 
to do it. I may feel myself strongly urged by good 
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reasons, and by my passions, and yet I may not deter- 
mine to do it:. and certainly the determination or ^ 
choice not to do it, is not the perception, it ought to 
be done, nor the desire to do it. 

In the second place, as we have above shown, the 
determination to do, is not the volition, or nisus^ to do : (^ 
ou the contrary the determination to do may precede 
the nisus to do, by an indefinitely long period of time. 

Before a determination is formed, there is un- 
doubtedly an act of volition appropriating the intelli- 
gence to the consideration of the object of determina- 
tion ; that is, there is an act of attention. There is 
also deliberation on the part of the reason respecting 
the motives* and inducements of action; but still these 
do not make up the determination or choice to act 
in a particular way, when the time of action shall 
arrive. 

We must appeal to our consciousness, and what 
we find there we must take ; we can take nothing 
more. Is there any fact of consciousness with which 
we are more familiar than this : to determine, to 
intend, to purpose, to resolve, to choose ? Do we not 
comprehend that form of character, which is expressed 
in phrases like the following: a man of stern deter- 
mination ; a man of upright and fixed intentions ; a 
man of bold and noble purposes ; a man of high 
resolves ; a man of unflinching resolution ; a man 
whose choice is wise and unalterable ? It is a fact of 
our consciousness, not only that when the moment of 
action arrives we can do or not do — that is, we can 
make the nisus of causation or not make it — ^but it is 
also a fact, that before the time of action we can 
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resolve, or determine, or purpose, or intend, or choose 
what to do. Hence it is proper to say, that we will 
according to our determin£itic«i. 

This determining, resolving, intending, purposing, 
or choosing, is plainly an affection of the will ; and 
it is one of those original and primary affections of 
our being which are known by every one — and 
which, because primary, does not admit of explana- 
tion or definition by any thing else — and which, 
because so well known, does not require any expla- 
nation or definition. We may say, indeed, that this 
pre-detennination, this resolving, is the will holding 
itself in readiness to act, or the will collecting 
its energies for action, or the will holding itself 
steadily in one direction for action : but do we really 
make this more dear than when we say that the will 
before it acts or produces phenomena, either within 
or without, has the faculty of determining or resolving 
upon its course of action, and that this pre-deter- 
mination is entirely within itself as a cause per se, 
and a self-conscious cause ? That language is most 
correct in a psychological point of view, which ex- 
presses most simply and directly the facts of con- 
sciousness, and which leads every reader to his own 
bosom for the proof of its correctness.* 

I have already shown sufficiently that this pre- 
determination of will, no less than the exertion of its 
causative nisus, is not necessitated, but contingent. 
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SECTION VL 

Is every act of volition pre-determined by the will 7 

Choice, or pre-determination, belongs to will, be- 
cause will is found only in rational beings; or, in 
other words, choice' is the characteristic of will, 
because will is the causality which belongs to mind. 
Choice implies the perception of various possible ac- 
tions, or exertions of the causality of the mind, together 
with the qualities of these actions ; deliberation on the 
part of mind respecting these various possible actions 
or exertions of causality ; and finally the determina- 
tion in what direction to make the causative nisus. 
The perception and the deliberation belong to the 
reason ; the determination or choice belongs to the will 
or causality itself. From this, it appears that eyery 
causative nisus which results from deliberation, must 
be pre-determined ; that is, every deliberative act is pre- 
determined. The whole question thus resolves itself 
into the question whether all our actions are delibe- 
rative. Without entering here into the extended 
discussion of this point — a discussion which would 
anticipate matters which more fitly come in, in 
another relation — 1 will only remiark : 1st, the pri- 
mitive act of attention, or the nisus, which appro- 
priates the intelligence to our first experiences, cannot 
be deliberative, inasmuch as it is conditional to the 
exercise of all intelligence whatever : 2dly, there are 
many acts which we perform without being conscious 
of any previous deliberation, or determination— c. 5^., 
the instinctive actions arising from sudden fear and 

7* 
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anger. If it should be contended with respect to all 
the acts above named, that they are necessary acts, 
this will by no means aflfect the argument for the con- 
tingency of other acts. The Almighty may have so 
constituted our causality, that in certain relations its 
nisus shall be necessary. The primitive act of atten- 
tion, as the necessary condition of the development of 
^ the intelligence, and those instinctive acts which 
p relate to our preservation under instantaneous and 
unlooked-for danger, may be such acts ; but after the 
intelligence is developed, and deliberation becomes 
possible, it is a fact of consciousness that we do delibe- 
rate; and then determine or choose contingently — and 
a fact of consciousness, also, that we put forth the cau- 
sative nisus contingently — that is, when determining 
or choosing beforehand in what way to exert the 
causative nistis, we are conscious of power to deter- 
mine or not to determine in any given way of possi- 
ble action ; and when our determination is made 
up, we are conscious of power to alter it And so, 
also, when the moment of action arrives, we are con- 
scious of power to do or not to do, according to the 
previous determination ]. and in the very act of car- 
rying it out, we are conscious of power to do the 
contrary. To grant the necessity of certain actions, 
because in respect of them we are conscious of no 
previous deliberation, and of no power to do or not to 
do, surely cannot weigh against the contingency of 
those, where this consciousness does exist : on the 
contrary, the very ground on which the necessity of 
the acts in question is contended for, implies the con- 
tingency of the other class of acts. It is a question, too, 
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worthy to be considered, whether it be not possible 
for the will so to subject itself to passion, that the 
impulses of passion shall become the instinctive law 
of its determination, and degrade it to the condition 
of a mere physical power. Man may yield the birth- 
right and prerogative of his spirituality, viz., self- 
government ; he may descend to the condition of a 
brute : does not the history of humanity present abun- 
dant illustrations of such a self-degradation? 



SECTION VII. 

Freedom of the Will. 

The next characteristic of will, is freedom, or 
liberty. These names are dear to the heart of man. 
That which they represent cannot be a shadow, nor 
be difficult to comprehend. The greatest and the 
noblest have labored, and fought, and bled, and died 
in the great cause of freedom. Nations have sighed 
for it, have struggled for it, and have gained it. 
There is not a man living but what has some 
knowledge of it, and can speak of it ; and under 
its highest form, it is the natural attribute of every 
thinking being. The consciousness on this sub- 
ject must be clear and definite. I shall indeed be 
greatly disappointed if I do not find it so. All 
the difliculties which have existed on this subgect 
have, I am persuaded, had their origin in certain meta- 
physico-theological theories, and have been fed and 
sustained not by psychology, but by logic. I have 
no fear of being suspected of undervaluing either 
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metaphysics or logic; I contend only for their legiti- 
mate use. The old abuse of the Aristotelian Organon 
in physics, by substituting it for observation, and 
which Bacon has exposed in his Novum Organon, has 
appeared and produced its effects likewise in the philo- 
sophy of the inind. Instead of patiently observing 
the facts of consciousness, and Ae actual develop- 
ments of mind, theories have been formed and em- 
ployed as Ic^cal premises. Deductive logic upon 
theories, instead of inductive logic upon facts, is the 
proton pseudos of all investigation leading to error. 

Let us then endeavor patiently to examine the facts 
in relation to this subject. 

I. We affirm liberty or freedom when we make 
the nisits of our causality, in relation to parts of our 
being, between which and our causality there is an 
established connection, and find no impediment to the 
production of the intended efiect, or no such impedi- 
ment as the nisus does not overcome. I am free when 
my muscular system is unrestrained by any physical 
force, or met by only such a force as I can overcome ; 
and when there is nothing to prevent me fcom com- 
manding or appropriating my intellectual powers. 
When I can go and come, do or not do ; when I have 
unrestrained thought and belief, then I am free. But it 
-is not every form of deprivation of these which is re- 
garded as the opposite of freedom. When a man is 
deprived of the use of limbs or reason by disease, it is 
not ordinarily regarded as slavery, but simply as afflic- 
tion. The deprivation must take place generally by 
the will of another. A prisoner incarcerated and de- 
prived of the means of knowledge and enjoyment by 
the civil law, is deprived of liberty. The control ex- 
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ercised by the planter over the bodies and minds of 
his negroes makes them slaves. The control exer- 
cised by despotic governments over the bodies and 
minds of subjects, reduces them more or less to the 
condition of slavery. It may be remarked too, that 
a condition of abject poverty, where the individual is 
compelled by hard toil to earn a scanty subsistence, 
and possesses no teisure, or means of intellectual im- 
provement, approaches the condition of slavery. If 
this condition, however, results from the unpropi- 
tiousness of soil and climate, it would not be con- 
sidered slavery, but misfortune : if from failure in 
business, or from being overreached by sharpers, it 
would not be considered slavery ; because the indivi- 
dual may be supposed not to have been deprived of 
requisite ability for attaining a better condition, but 
merely to have been negligent and unwary : if from ^ 
vices, then he is, in a metaphorical sense, regarded as | 
a slave, because his vices stand to him in the relation 
of despotic masters. 

By natural ability, as distinguished from liberty in 
the way above defined, we mean the constituted con- 
nection between the nisus of our causality and other 
parts of our being ; and the constituted connection 
between these and other objects, so that the nisus of 
our causality may, by their instrumentality, produce 
phenomena beyond our own individual being. 

We have natural ability to move our limbs, and by 
our muscular exertions to produce eiFects in the ex- 
ternal world beyond ourselves within a certain limit ; 
that limit existing just where the nisus of our own 
causality is overcome by the greater force of some 
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physical cause ; e, g,^ I have natural ability to lift a 
stone of fifty pounds, but I have not natural ability 
to lift a stone of five hundred pounds. We have na- 
tural ability also to know within a certain limit ; that 
limit existing just whiere our constituted powers of 
knowing have exhausted their capacity, or where the 
necessary means of developing them fail us \ e. g,, I 
have natural ability of knowing the distance, magni- 
tude, and velocity of the moon ; but I have not na- 
tural ability of knowing its natural history — at least 
no such ability has yet been developed. The extent 
of my natural ability in this sense is established by 
experience. Liberty is the use of natural ability, 
without any impediment arising from the will of 
another which cannot be overcome. The restraints 
and directions of just law, are considered no infringe- 
ment upon liberty, inasmuch as man is naturally a 
subject of moral obligation. 

It will be seen, upon reflection, that the manner in 
which we may be deprived of the liberty above de- 
fined, is two-fold. 1st, We may be deprived by ac- 
tual physical force ; c. g,, by fetters and incarceration. 
2d, We may be deprived through our fears, by threat- 
enings of penalties ; e, g,y the slaves, and the subject 
of the despot ; the fear of certain penalties prevents 
them from doing many things, although they are not 
hindered by fetters and incarceration^ 

The theory of Edwards does not accord with this 
view of liberty.* According to his view, " Let the 
person come by his choice any how, yet if he is able, 
and there is nothing in the way to hinder his pursu- 

* Review of Edwards oa the Will, pp. 67 and 68. 
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ing and executing his will, the man is perfectly free, 
according to the primary and common notion of free- 
dom." It follows from this that nothing but fetters 
and incarceration can deprive any one of liberty ; and 
a slave and the subject of a despotic government are 
not really deprived of liberty, since they experience 
g^erally no impediment to their actual volitions. But 
xeally we r^ard those as deprived of liberty who are 
prevented by fear of penalties from doing that which 
is conceived to belong to them by natural right, and 
which is not inconsistent with nwral obligation. They 
choose, indeed, a lesser evil to a greater ; but the fact 
of being placed upon such an alternative, by the will 
of another, is the fact which marks this condition as 
slavery. 

II. There is another form of liberty of which 
we conceive it impossible to deprive any one : this is 
a liberty inhering in the very constitution of our be- 
ing, and is that liberty which we mean to express, 
when we afllrra in common parlance, that we oxefree 
ugerUs, It appears, 1st. In our pre-determinations, 
purposes, resolves or choices. There is no power less 
than infinite, that we are aware of, that can prevent 
me from hypothesising various conditions of being, 
various circumstances of weal or wo, and choosing 
oir determining any one for myself. I may never have 
the opportunity or natural ability of carrying out 
my choice or determination, but the choice or deter- 
mination I can form and vary, in ways indefinitely 
numerous. 8d. It appears in the appropriation of my 
intellectual powers, and the exercise of thought; the 
indulgence of opinion and belief in given opportuni- 
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V I ties. Galileo may be imprisoned by the cardinals, and 

^ 5» prevented from availing himself of hift book&, or of 

1 '^ contemplating the heavens through his telescope ; he 

^ - may even be compelled through fear and supersti* 

-^ tious reverence of the Church, to make a verbal 

y renunciation of his philosophy, and a verbal denial 

v;^ of his discoveries; but, nor pope, nor cardinals, nor 

emperors, can hold back and limit his free thought. 

Here no rule or kingdom, can be established, less than 

the " kingdom of heaven.*' 

Again. It appears in the simple exercise of volition, 
or the causative nisus. When I have in any given 
case examined the reason or inducements for any par- 
ticular action, my intelligence comes to some conclu- 
sion respecting it. 1 judge the action is right or wrong, 
and will be attended with pleasure or pain. But after 
this judgemnt is formed respecting the action, I say 
I am free to determine to do it, or not to do it ; and 
when the moment arrives for the performance of the 
action, I say, and every man says in like circum- 
stances, I am free to will or cause the action, or not 
to will or cause it. What means this affirmation of 
freedom? Here, surely, we have nothing to do 
with physical impediments between the volition or 
causative nisus and its objects; here our concern 
is with the production of the volition itselt The 
question deliberated upon is simply this, Shall I make 
this particular volition or not? and it is not more 
certain to me that I thus deliberate, than that I pos- 
sess the power of determining one way or the oilier. 
It seems to me that the power of acting or doing is all 
within myself. The action, the nisus does not ap- 
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pear to be produced in me by any cause out of my- 
self ; I seem to myself the sole cause : whether the 
nistes exist or not seems to depend entirely upon my- 
self — I can will, I can refrain from willing. Reason 
may command me to exert my causality in a particu- 
lar way ; the solicitations of passion may be strong 
in the opposite direction; but I feel that lean resist 
reason, and yield to passion, or obey reason and deny 
passion ; or I can sternly discard both. With respect 
to the production of my volitions, I feel that I am a 
power absolute and arbitrary ; a first cause and a 
first mover. Some dull, prosing acquaintance calls 
upon me in my study, just at the moment that I am 
deliberating whether I shall go on with ray studies, 
<yr take a drive into the country : it is possible for me 
without a breach of courtesy to ex cuse myself, either 
for the purpose of taking the drive, or on account of 
my particular and engrossing engagements at home. 
To my feelings nothing appears more delightful than 
the proposed drive : but, on the other hand, it seems 
more reasonable, under existing engagements, to re- 
main at home ; and as to conversing with the proser 
who has just interrupted me, there is neither a call of 
pleasure nor of duty. What is more clear to my con- 
sciousness, under these circumstances, than thatlhave 
the determination of the whole matter within myself? 
I can take the drive ; I can continue my studies; or I 
can set aside both of these, and talk to no purpose 
with my interminable proser : I do not seem to my- 
self to be necessitated by reason, or pleasure, or dul- 
ness. If I yield to my feelings, I know that I sacri- 
fice duty ; if 1 yield to duty, I know that I sacrifice 

8 
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my feelings ; and if I talk with my pioser, I know 
that I sacrifice both duty and enj63rment : but I can 
do any one of these ; I myself am the determiner and 
the cause. 

It is. in this contingent power of determination or 
^ causation, that the very element of freedom exists. 
Let me for a moment suppose that some power ante- 
cedent to myself produces the nisus or volition ; let 
me suppose that power to reside in the correlation of 
the ride with my feelings, in the sensation of delight 
awakened by this correlation ; or let me suppose 
it to reside in the law of duty ; or, again, let me sup- 
pose my prosing acquaintance to possess this power ; 
and then I seem to myself no longer free ; I am a 
passive recipient of influences ; I am necessarily 
governed by them. Let every man appeal to his own 
consciousness : Is not this^contingent causality what 
he means by his freedom as an agent, the freedom 
which is truly his ? Is not this what he means when 
he aflirms confidently, / am a free agent ? Is there 
any other freedom that can be defined ? If it be 
affirmed that unimpeded volition, or volition followed 
by those sequents which, by a uniform law, are con- 
stituted to follow it, is all that is meant by freedom : 
I reply that, as a consequence of this, freedom is no 
peculiar attribute of mind ; every antecedent, when 
fi>llowed by its constituted sequent, is free in like 
manner; fire is free when it bums; the water is 
free when the wheel turns under its pressure ; it is 
deprived of freedom when the resistance of the wheel 
is too great for its pressure. It is utterly impossible 
to escape from this consequence ; and it is utterly im- 
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possible also to escape firom another consequence, 
viz. that if the relation between physical antece- 
dents and sequents be necessary, then the relation 
between volition and its sequents must be necessary 
likewise, and thus the very idea of freedom perishes 
in the above definition.* 

I have, it is true, represented liberty as recognized 
also in the relation between the volition or causative 
nisus and its sequents ; but it will be perceived that 
this is really a representation of the external develop- 
ment, or form of liberty, and not a philosophical 
analysis : and the question must come up, what idea 
we distinctly attach to freedom in making this affir- 
mation, and why we affirm freedom of this particular 
relation ? 

1st. What is the idea of freedom ? 

The definition of Edwards, that liberty means only 
" That power or opportunity for one to do and con- 
duct as he will ; without taking into the meaning of 
the word, any thing of the cause of that choice, or at 
all considering how the person came to have such a 
volition," we have already seen is inadequate and not 
distinctive. It is a definition which gives freedom to 
jfhysieal as well as to mental causality, or which 
binds all alike with the chain of necessity. This 
definition does not correspond with our conscious- 
ness. It is an indisputable fact, that we conceive of 
freedom in the relation which we hold to our voli- 
tions, as well as in the relation which our volitions 
hold to their sequents. I am. the cause of my voli- 
tions, is the testimony of consciousness universally. 

♦ Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 95—100, and pp. 125—129. 
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But, am I a cause necessitated? No, replies con- 
sciousness, I am a cause contingent, and because con- 
tingent, free. This testimony of consciousness may- 
be, and has been resisted by theory, but, nevertheless, 
it is decisive. The idea of freedom is first gained in 
the causative nisus, and in the pre-determination, or 
purpose of will. I find that I am here a first cause, 
a cause pep se ; that I have absolutely within myself 
the power of purposing or pre-determining, and of 
making the causative nisus or volitions ; and that I 
exert this pre-determining power and this causative 
nisus with entire contingency ; that I can determine 
and cause, or forbear to determine or cause : in this 
experience I gain the idea of freedom. 

An external succession cannot give the idea. In 
this succession we perceive only antecedents and 
sequents in uniform relations ; we see nothing more. 
When one physical cause is met by another which 
overcomes it, there is no new circumstance presented 
which contains the idea ; for a part of the uniform 
succession is made up in this very way. In the com- 
binations of chemistry by definite proportions, there is 
both a running together of substances by definite pro- 
portions correlated to each other, and the separation 
af substances before united. In the exhibition of me- 
chanical forces we have a uniform succession of one 
power overcoming another. But we do not affirm 
freedom of the greater power, and the want of freedom 
in the power overcome. It is only another form of 
the same uniform succession, when the wagon heavily 
loaded overcomes the efforts of a single team to move 
it, and when by adding another team the resistance of 
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the wagon is overcome. There is no new circum- 
stance to give us the idea of freedom when another 
team is added, as there would be no new circumstance 
to give us this idea if another wagon were added after 
the second team, so as to overcome the united strength 
of both teams. 

In forming our pre-determinations, or purposes, and 
in the causative nisus^ or volition, there is no resist- 
ance overcome, there is no opposing force whatever. 
I have freedom here as an attribute most unique, both 
because I purpose and wUl in entire contingency, and 
because there is no antagonistic power that to my 
consciousness impedes or overcomes me in purposing 
and willing. The motives of action found in reason 
and passion have no analogy whatever to physical 
forces, as plainly appears from this one fact, that 
where a resistance exists to a physical force, to a 
degree likely to overcome the force, and to produce 
phenomena in the direction of the antagonistic power, 
we can conceive of such an augmentation of the 
physical force as shall finally overcome the resist- 
ance of the antagonistic power. But will, on the 
contrary, acts with the same effect when it determines ^ 
in opposition to infinite motives properly and intrin- j 
sically considered, as when it determines in opposition 
to slight motives ; and its greatest difficulties of action 
often appear when it is required to determine accord- 
ing to infinite motives. Thus, men determiine without 
any apparent difficulty in opposition to the infinite 
.motives which urge them to seek eternal life ; and 
when they do seek eternal life, although they are sus- 

8* 
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tained by inlEinite motives, they seem to move with 
great difficulty and vacillation. 

The aids which seem to attend us in making cer- 
tain volitions, and the opposition we seem to expe- 
rience in making certain other volitions, really lie in 
other parts of our being, viz., in the reason or in the 
sensitivity. I experience strong convictions in my 
reason, and strong impulses or repugnances in my 
sensitivity ; but, most clearly, these affections in 
other parts of my being do not go to make up a voli- 
tion, nor do they go in themselves to prevent a voli- 
tion. The question still remains with me. Shall 1 
do or not do in this particular way ? and I feel within 
me that I can will against all the motives presented, 
whether by the reason or sensitivity. Let the motives 
be increased to ever such a degree, I feel that I have 
power still to will in opposition to them. To will, 
to put forth the causative nisus, is a simple act, 
which I can always do ; it is created solely by myself, 
and capable of being in any given direction, notwith- 
standing any motives whatever for or against. There 
is no power, that I am conscious of, that makes in me 
a volition which I determine against There is no 
power, that I am conscious of, that can prevent me 
from making a volition which I determine to make. I 
speak here only of what we know. I presume not to 
set bounds to Deity : but to consciousness it is I have, 
represented. 

It is, then, this self-conscious power of determining 
or not determining, of causing or not causing — this 
contingent power — this power, all-sufficient to move 
itself and put forth the causative nisus, or to repose 
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and withhold the causative nuus — which makes up 
the idea of freedom. 

Is there, then, no limit to this freedom ? There is 
no limit but that which exists in the limit of our 
knowledge and thought. In order to do, I must 
know what to d<x There is no causation, unless 
there be occasions and objects of causation. What I 
cannot conceive of, I can make no nisus to accom- 
plish : but there is nothing that I can conceive of, but 
what I c€m make a nisus to accomplish. I may make 
this nisits even when I know that there is no pos- 
sibility of sequents on account of the feebleness of 
the physical instrumentality ; e. g.j I may make a 
nisus to upturn a mountain from its seat : no sequent 
will follow the nisus beyond the exertion of my mus- 
cles ; but the nisus is as really made as if my muscular 
system had the requisite physical and mechanical 
force to carry out the nisus. I am limited as to the 
sequents of my nisus by the opposing physical forces ; 
but in the production of the nisus, or volitions them- 
selves, there is no limit but what Kes in the power of 
conceiving ends or aims of causality. But — 

Secondly. Why do we affirm freedom of the re- 
lation between the causative nisus or volitions, and 
their sequents ? These sequents do not depend only 
and absolutely upon ourselves ; they depend also 
upon other causes. In the first place, the effect pro- 
duced by the causative nisus upon the muscular sys- 
tem depends upon the connection established by our 
Creator between that nisus and this system. This 
connection does not extend to all the muscles ; the 
muscles of the heart and the stomach, for example, 
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are not affected by volition, and are thence called in- 
voluntary muscles. We can, indeed, will to affect 
these muscles, but it is €tll in vain, and no motion fol- 
lows : but with respect to the voluntary muscles, we 
no sooner will or make the nistis, than ordinarily the 
motion follows. In the second place, the connection be- 
tween the muscular organism and phenomena in the 
world without is preestablished. That our arm and 
hand should be physically able, to produce certain 
changes, and the difierent proportions of physical 
strength assigned to different individuals, can be 
ascribed only to the will of the great and universal 
Creator. The connection also between the parts of 
a series of physical causes ; for example, in a piece of 
extended machinery, is preestablished. 

All that man can do is to avail himself of known 
forces ; and when he places himself at the head of the 
series, the remote effects are ascribed to him as the 
first determiner and mover : he is responsible for the 
effects, because but for his purpose and primary cau- 
sative 7iistis, they would not have been ; but then he 
is the absolute and contingent cause only of the pri- 
mary causative nistis r whatever takes place after 
he has arranged the forces according to their known 
laws, and after he has made the primary causative 
nistis, in respect of these forces, takes place necessa- 
rily. We do not, however, ascribe any want of free- 
dom to man because he is confined within certain 
limits, by the limited capacity of his own organism, 
the limited extent of his knowledge, or the overmas- 
tering resistance of the physical powers aroimd him. 
On the contrary, we regard him not only as essential- 
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Ijr and for ever free in th« primary causative nisus^ 
which is entirely his own, but we also regard him as 
free in his external condition and relations when he 
can avail himself of the external forces according to 
the established laws of his own being, and the esta- 
blished laws of the universe : He is not deprived o^ — 
freedom when acting under any check of the Divinel 
laws, whether moral or physical j but is really filling j 
out, freely and happily, the ends of his creation. There ' 
is an entire propriety in affirming freedom of the rela- 
tion between the nisus and the muscular organism, or 
of the relation between the Jiisus and any organism 
dependent upon, and connected with, the muscular 
organism ; since, if he only obey the fixed and wise _ 
laws of the Creator, the ©fifects are certain to take 
place, and until the laws of the material world be 
changed, are absolutely controlled by his causality. 
Thus, in the present order of things, I can just as 
certainly kincH'e a fire in my grate, as I can make a 
nistis, or volition, to that effect ; and with respect to 
kindling the fire, I may properly affirm of it, that I can 
do it or not do it ; and so of any other phenomena 
related to me in like manner. 

The reason, therefore, why we affirm freedom of 
the relation between the causative nisus , or volition, 
and its seqnents, is preciisely the same as that which 
leads us to affirm freedom of the relation between our 
own causality and the nistis itself, viz. that with re- 
spect to the remote effects, even as with respect to the 
primary nisusy and the pre-determination, it is proper 
to say I can da or not do : in a word, it is the contin- 
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gency of the event relatively to our own causality^ 
which connects it with the idea of freedom. 

Let it be carefully noticed here that the same event 
is both contingent and necessary, as viewed in diflfer- 
ent relations. The event viewed in relation to the 
physical cause, which immediately produces it, is ne- 
cessary ; i. c, conditionally and relatively necessary: 
but viewed in relation to our owr^ausality, which 
makes the arrangement of the mechanical forces for 
producing it, and gives the JSrst nisti^ of power, it is 
contingent. And of all events whatever — events in 
whose causation we have no agency, it is true also 
that they are both necessary and contingent. They 
are necessary relatively to the physical cause, and 
relatively to the nisus of the Divine causality ; but 
relatively to the Divine causality itself, they are con- 
tingent, inasmuch as the Divine causality is under 
no necessity to produce them. 



SECTION viri. 
Absolute and Condltionat Freedom. 

An important distinction between the freedom 
aflSrmed of the relation between the causality audits 
nisus, and the freedom affirmed of the relation be- 
tween the nisus and its sequents, is now to be made. 

The- first is absolute and indestructible. The 
second is conditional, and can be impaired and de- 
stroyed, I have no doiibt that every man's conscious- 
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ness, honestly and fairly consulted, will give tbis dis- 
tinction most clearly. 

I can select any subject of thought within the range 
of ray knowledge : thought is absolutely indestructi- 
bly free. I can form any purpose, or pre-determina- 
tion, within the range of my knowledge and imagina- 
tion : choice is absolutely and indestructibly free. I 
can make any nisus of power within the sphere of the 
actual and possible, which I know and conceive of; 
volition is £d)solutely and indestructibly free. The 
mighty and awful forces of nature reach not here ; 
the earthquake, the lightning, the winds, and the 
flood, can neither compel, nor conquer thought, re- 
solve, and volition. No human power, nor power 
of angels and archangels, can destroy this internal 
and inherent freedom of the soul : nor can we con- 
ceive of Deity himself impairing or destroying it, un- 
less he suspend or alter the laws and constitution of 
our being. This freedom is of the very nature of the 
mind, its essential and distinctive property. It seems 
•to me .that we might as well deny the soul's spirituali- 
ty and immortality, as to deny its absolute and inde- 
structible freedom. 

But the freedom afltoned of the relation between 
the nisuSj or volition, and its sequents, is evidently 
conditional. I can absolutely make the nisus to 
move my hand, but the nisus will be followed by the 
motion only on condition that no antagonistic phy- 
sical cause overcomes the mechanical force of the 
hand. If the hand is bound with a cord, or manacled, 
I am not free to move the hand, although I am still 
free to make the nistis, or volition. Again, when I 
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aim to produce an effect by an extended piece of ma- 
chinery, I am not free to produce that effect, although 
I am free to move my hand, and although I am abso- 
lutely free to make the volition or nisus, if some part 
of the machinery be fastened or displaced, so as to 
prevent the communication of the successive forces. 
The prisoner, in the prison yard, may be free to walk 
to the massive gate, and to push against it, but he is 
not free to open it and walk abroad. His internal 
freedom remains — he can will ; but his external and 
conditional freedom is taken away, with the exception 
of his limited walk. It is perfectly evident that this 
second kind of freedom may be impaired in different 
degrees, and may be entirely taken away : hindrances, 
impediments, and limitations in the production of 
sequents which we are naturally constituted to pro- 
duce, impair it, accordingly as they exist ; chains and 
dungeons entirely take it away. But under chains 
and dungeons, the free mind, can still think and pur- 
pose, and will 4 it can spread out before itself a glori- 
c ous prospect of good and great deeds, and of pure and 
peaceful enjoyments ; and it can strive to burst the 
chains which bind, and the walls which incarcerate 
its earthly tabernacle. It is free in all but the sequents 
of its volitions. The bondage is purely physical. 

I have already remarked, that men do not ascribe 
any want of freedom when the nisus is not attended 
with sequents on account of the resisting powers 
around us. It is a want of freedom only when it is not 
followed by its natural sequents, or those which it is 
constituted by the Creator to produce. Nor again do 
men ascribe a want of freedom when the uisus is not 
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attended with sequents on account of disease ; this is 
accounted simply calamity; and besides disease is 
really an antagonistic natural cause, which the nisus 
is not constituted to overcome. It is only the antago- 
nistic force of other human wills, preventing the na- 
tural sequents of our own volitions, which is consi- ^ 
dered as impairing or destroying our conditional and 
external freedom. Civil and domestic slavery are the 
only opposites of external and physical freedom, and 
the reason is very obvious why these can be the only 
opposites. Physical, or external freedom, is that con- 
dition wherein our volitions are followed by those 
phenomena, which are constituted by the Creator as 
the uniform sequents of the volitions ; e. §•., the mo- 
tions of our limbs are constituted by the Creator, the 
uniform sequents of our volitions to this effect ; but 
where we find that sequents do not attend our voli- 
tions on account of overmastering antagonistic phy- 
sical causes, as Xerxes attempting to chain the sea, 
and Canute attempting to command back the ap- 
proaching tide, or a man endeavoring to pluck up by 
the roots some gigantic oak, no want of freedom 
exists, because no power to do these things was ever 
granted to man : it is the law of his being that he 
should fail. Now, with respect to these phenomena 
in the external world which he is physically consti- 
tuted to produce ; if he fail in these, he must fail 
through a contravention of his given and constituted 
physical powers, by some antagonistic force, other 
than the physical powers around him, since his given 
and constituted powers are estimated only relatively 
to these powers around him. But what power xe- 
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mains ijien to contraveiie his given and consUtuted 
powers but that of other minds like his own ? There 
is no third agency unless we bring in God and 
€uigels^ which would be miraculous, inasmuch as any 
manifestation of divine and superhuman power, other 
than in the laws of nature, is all tliat we noiesitn by the 
miraculous. It is man opposing man in the exercise 
of his given natural and legitimate powers, which 
gives rise to that external condition which we call 
slavery, whether civil or domestic* If it should be 
objected that this opposition of man to man is a 
natural or physical opposition, and therefore not really 
distinguishable from the limitations arising in gene- 
ral from the physical powers around us, the answer 
is not difficult. The opposition of man to man, 
by which natural liberty is impaired or destroyed, is 
an opposition carried on, indeed, by means of physical 
powers ; but then the opposition has its origin in, and 
is constituted by, the will ; and as the will is contin- 
gent, and a cause perse^ the opposition is altogether 
peculiar, and plainly distinguishable from the limita- 
tions arising from the physical powers around us. It 
should be remarked, also, that in the slavery arising 
from the collision of man with man, a deprivation of 
natural liberty is that which is particularly purposed 
and aimed at. 

The objection above noticed would be Valid, if vo- 
litions, instead of being contingent, were caused ne-. 

* I wish to be understood, in making the distinction of civil and do- 
mestic slavery, to include under the former, not merely that deprivation 
of freedom arising from despotism, but that also arising from judicial 
seatenct. 
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cessarily ; because, in this case, will would be inclu- 
ded under the general denomination of physical 
causes.* Indeed, if will be not contingent, and a 
cause per se, as there is no absolute freedom in that 
case, so likewise there is no conditional and physical 
fireedom.t 



SECTION IX. 
Self-determination of the WUU 

Edwards has endeavored to expose self-determi- 
nation as a logical absurdity. Let it be remarked that 
his- argument is wholly logical, and not psychologi- 
cal. In my review of Edwards,t I have examined his 
argument in full ; and, considered in a logical point of 
view, I know not that it is necessary for me to add any 
thing farther. So much, at least, seems to me con* 
clusively settled, that there is no logical absurdity in 
seifdetermination. What remains to be said on this 
subject will be chiefly of a psychological nature. Since, 
however, I am taking up this subject in a new re- 
lation, I shall hold myself free to discuss it, irrespect- 
ive of any hazard I may run of repeating points of 
argument which were presented in my review. 

What do we mean by self-determination ? 

I. Do we mean by it that every cause really gives 
being to its phenomena or sequents ? Then, surely, 
no one can deny self-determination to cause, for the 

♦ Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 117 and 118. 

t Ibid. pp. 95—100, and 123—127. t Ibid. pp. 179-196. 
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very idea of cause, as we have seen, is the idea of that 
which gives being to phenomena which are its se- 
quents. To deny self-determination in this point of 
view, would be to deny cause itself: whether it be a 
first cause, or. a second cause, an infinite cause, or a 
finite cause, a free and contingent cause, or a necessi- 
tated cause, it must so far as it is a cause at all, give 
being to its proper phenomena. If there were some- 
thing given as a cause, and certain phenomena were 
assigned to it ; and if upon further examination it 
were found" that these phenomena did not receive 
their being from the cause supposed, then this could 
not be considered their cause, and would at once be 
struck out of the category of causes, unless some 
other phenomena could be traced to it. If, for exam- 
ple, the phenomena now ascribed to magnetism were 
found not to have their origin in magnetism, then 
magnetism would no longer be considered their 
cause ; and so with all other physical causes, if none 
of these supposed causes were found to be really the 
origin of the phenomena ascribed to them, then they 
would cease to stand to them in the relation of cause 
to efiect. It would not relieve the question of any of 
its difficulties to affirm that these phenomena were 
produced in the supposed cause, that is, that the 
supposed cause is the recipient of certain influences 
which produce in it the development of the phenome- 
na; for this supposed cause is either something 
through which these influences are merely trasmit- 
ted without being affected by them, and without af- 
fecting them, and therefore without contributing to 
the phenomena produced by them, or it is something 
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affecting tliese transmitted influences, or being affect- 
ed by them, that is, something cooperating with them, 
or else preventing them in the development of the 
phenomena in question. If the first be true, then the 
supposed cause is ho cause, because really connected 
with no effect : if thei second be true, then the sup- 
posed cause is a cause, for the same reason that the 
transmitted influences are causal, viz., it is connect- 
ed with phenomena as giving origin to them, either 
as cooperating with the influences, or as preventing 
them : and thus we come back to our original po- 
sition, that that only can be regarded as cause which 
really gives being to certain phenomena. If the car- 
r3ang out of this position were to resolve all physical 
causes into the first cause, it would not affect its 
soundness : it is far easier to resolve all physical 
causes into the first cause, than it is to admit so ab- 
surd and contradictory a proposition, as that any thing 
may really be a cause, and yet not really give being, 
or be capable of giving being, to any phenome na. 

Now, if self-determination be affirmed of the will 
luider the notion of self-determination above given, 
then it cannot be questioned that the will is self-de- 
termined, for to deny this would be to deny the cau- 
sality of the mind : and in denying causality to mind 
as suchj would be involved the denial of Divine cau- 
sality, the denial of first cause ; in fine, the denial of 
all cause. 

And in relation to the will, no more than in rela- 
tion to physical causes, would the question be relieved 
of any of its difficulties, by affirming that the pheno- 
mena are produced in the will by other influences of 

9* 
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which it is only the recipient ; for here, again, the 
supposed cause, that is, the will, is either something 
through which the influences are transmitted without 
being affected by them, and without affecting them, 
and therefore without contributing to the phenomena 
produced by them ; or it is something affecting these 
transmitted influences, or being affected by them, that 
is something cooperating with them, or else prevent- 
ing them, in the development of the phenomena in 
question. 

If the first be true, then the will is really no cause 
because really connected with no effect. If the second 
be tme, then the will is a cause, for the same reason 
that the transmitted influences are causal, viz., it is 
connected with phenomena as givitig origin to them ] 
either as cooperating with the transmitted influences 
to the production of the same phenomena ; or as pro- 
ducing other phenomena by its resistance to the trans- 
mitted influences. Now, if these transmitted influ- 
ences through the will, be motives either of reason or 
passion, they must, of course, in relation to the will, 
be subject to one or the other of the above mentioned 
conditions. If the will is not afiected by them, and pro- 
duces no effect upon them — that is, if the will is in 
no correlation with them whatever— then the will can- 
not in any intelligible sense be called the cause of the 
phenomena ascribed to the motives ; because the will 
acts no part in their production. But if the will is 
affected by them, or produces some effect upon them 
— that is, is in such a correlation with the motives, as 
to cooperate with them, or to act in repulsion of them — 
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then the will is clearly a cause, as something. giving 
origin to phenomena. 

The theory of human causality explained by Ed- 
wards, is in perfect accordance with this view of 
self-determination. The correlation of the state of 
the will with objects of action forms the motive, or 
cause, of the phenomena ascribed to human causality. . 
The will has its action in relation to the object, and. 
the object-has its action in relation to the will ; audi 
both stand connected with the phenomena as giving- 
origin to the phenomena. One could not, indeed, act. 
without the other, but if both contribute to the pro- . ^ 
duction of the phenomena, then causality, must be 
affirmed of both.* 

It seems to be overlookedN by many thdii: stisceptU 
hility implies causality as well as^ impressibility : 
e. ff., fire is regarded as cause, because it has impres- 
sibility in relation>to combustibles, as wood or flax ; 
but, on the other hand, in the dissolution of parts 
which takes place in the wood or flax, there is an 
action in the constituent elements as they enter into 
new combinations. Now, if the will were regarded 
as merely possessing susceptibility^ while motives ex- 
terior to the will possess impressibility^ then in this 
susceptibility there would evidently be a causal ac- 
tion described in relation to phenomena. Degrade 
will, therefore, to as low a rank as you may, unless 
you deny it all real connection with phenomena, you 
cannot deny that it determines itself in the sense of 
giving origin to phenomena as its proper sequents. 

♦ Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 74 and 75, and 194 and 196. 
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n. But is another meaning of self-determination 
contended for, viz., the selection of one object rather 
than another ; and in this sense is self-determination 
den ied to will ? Then we are no less ready to show that 
in this sense self-determination must belong to will. 

It is granted on all hands, that there is selection in 
every volition ; one thing is willed rather than an- 
other ; or one thing is caused rathej than another : 
but then it.is aflSrmed that the selection is not deter- 
mined by the will itself; that granting causality to 
will in the sense of its being really the origin of its 
volitions and their sequents, still the giving birth 
to such a volition or such an act, rather than another, 
is not accounted for in the will itself, it is sufiScient 
to reply to this^ that the exception is not possible 
under the admission. 

If causality be granted to will, truly and really, so 
as to account for the phenomena connected with ft, 
then selection must be granted likewise, as insepa- 
rable from, and implied in, every act of. causality. 
When causation takes place, there is some particular 
object of causation ; and as there is some particular 
object, other objects are not objects of causation at 
this particular time, and in reference to this particular 
causation. Now, to say that some cause is required 
^ to account for the causation in this particular direc- 
^ tion, and of course contrary to other directions, is the 
same thing as to say that the act of causation itself 
requires to be accounted for by something which is 
not itself the cause in question : e. §*►, to say that 
when fire bums wood and not stones, it is required 
to account for this selection of the fire, is the same 
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thing as td say that the causative act of fire must be 
accounted for by something which is not itself J&re. 
But this is palpably absurd, since it is the very nature 
of this cause to produce certain phenomena and not 
others. And the same must hold with respect to every 
cause whatsoever. It cannot be supposed to act as a 
cause without selection and particular determination.* 
It must, however, be carefiilly noticed- here, that 
when it is demanded to account for the particular 
determination of any cause^ there is an implication 
that some other determination is possible ; for why 
should it be demanded to account for the particular 
determination of any cause, unless some other deter- 
mination were possible ? The question is. Why does 
the cause do this thing and not the other thing? 
Then, of course, it is supposable that it might do the 
other thing. But it is plain that this question is not 
applicable to physical causes. We do not ask, respect- 
ing the loadstone. Why does it attract steel filings> 
apd not wood shavings ? because we do not conceive 
it possible for the loadstone to do the one or the 
other ; it is in a fixed and necessary correlation with 
only the particular class of substances. With the will 
it is very dijSTerent. Here all men are ready to ask why 
this thing was done and not the other thing ; " What 
was his aim?" "What reason had he for his con* 
duct ?" " Why did he act thus, when evidently he 
had opportunity to act otherwise ?" In relation to 
the will, then, the spontaneous consciousness of all 
men, even of those who deny self-determination to 

♦ Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 184 and 185.. 
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will, apd in the very form of their denial, gives out 
clearly the contingency of will. The man, when he 
acted thus, had the power of acting otherwi^. What 
particular end had he in view in acting thus ? The 
implied admission of contingency is an important 
fact : but then' it may be asked whether, nothwith- 
standing all which has just been said respecting the 
absurdity of calling for something independently of 
the cause itself, to account for selection and particu- 
lar determination, this may not still be a fair and 
legitimate inquiry in respect of will? If it is an inad- 
missible inquiry in respect of necessitated causes, is 
it not an admissible inquiry in respect of contingent 
causes? Now, mark here, that in this state of the 
question, and* which indeed is the only legitimate 
state of it, it is granted that the selection and particu- 
lar determination to be accounted for, are the selection 
and particular determination of contingent causes — 
of causes that, in acting in a particular direction, may 
be supposed to have the power and opportunity of 
acting in an opposite direction. But this plunges 
those who contend against the self-determination of 
will in any one direction rather than in another, into 
a strange dilemma: for these individuals contend, no 
less earnestly, against a contingent determination; 
and yet, in order to argue against a self-determination 
they must grant a contingent determination : besides, 
if a contingent determination be granted, a self-deter- 
mination cannot be denied ; for a contingent deter- 
mination implies this very point, viz., that a cause 
has power, in doing one thing, to do some other thing 
even opposed to that which it is actually doing — that 
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is, it is determining itself in one way, when it has 
power to determine itself in another way. 

But to return to the question, whether, in respect 
of will as a contingent cause, having the power to de- 
termine one way or another, we are riot called Upon 
to account for its particular determination ? I reply? 
that we are not called upon- to account for the particu- 
lar determination in the sense of assigning any other 
cause than the will itself. Which determines. What 
I have already alleged is strictly true, that every cause 
must, in exercising its causality, select and particular- 
ly determine ; it is true no less of will than of any 
other cause. This inquiry does not respect the cause 
of phenomena, but the reasons or design of pheno- 
mena; or to adopt a language more familiar to the 
ear of most metaphysicians, it does not respect the 
efficient cause, but the final cause. The application 
of the term cause, under any qualifications, to the 
reasons or design of phenomena, is not philosophic- 
ally correct, and therefore can be adopted only out of 
respect to old usage, and even then it requires explana- 
tion. The discussion here cannot be extended any 
further without precipitating the distinction between 
the will and the reason— between efficient causes, or 
causes proper, and final causes or motives; but as 
this is soon to come up in its place as an important 
division of the subject, I will pass over it here, and 
proceed to another meaning of self-determination. 

III. Self-determination may be taken to mean the 
beginning of motion, action or causation. Let there 
be taken a series of. causes so related, that each suc- 
ceeding cause cannot act unless the cause immedi- 
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ately preceding first act ; and so also when the first 
cause in the series does begin to act^ then all the 
other causes begin to act in regular succession. Now, 
if the first cause in the series be supposed to have no 
causal antecedent whatever, then it would begin to 
act only by an act of self-determination. Is such a 
cause possible ? Such a cause must be possible, for 
such a cause is logically demanded in the same way 
that a first cause is demanded. A first cause must be 
a self-determined cause, for there is no cause ante- 
cedent to it to determine it — that is, its first motion, 
action, or causative nisus, must be entirely its 
own, because there is no other cause by supposition 
to cause it. Edwards' argument against a self-deter- 
ming cause, if sound, would disprove a first cause, 
and of course all causality whatever, as I have shown 
in my review of his argument above referred ta 
Now then, since self-determination in this sense must 
be conceded to4;he first cause of all, the gxeat First 
Cause, the question turns upon this, whether there be 
any other cause that admits- of self-determination ? 

1. No logical objection can be brought to beswp 
against such a h5rpothesis. The logical objection 
of the infinite series of causative acts has been shown 
to be based upon a mere assumption, and to be de- 
structive in its consequences of all causality.* 

2. It cannot be shown that self-det^mination in 
this sense is not a possible property of finite and de- 
pendent cause. A finite and dependent cause, is one 
constituted and limited ; but there is no absurdity in 

♦ Vide Review of Edwards on the Will,— -Ibid, 
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supposing that such a cause, in the given sphere of its 
action, and with respect to the possible objects of ac- 
tion, shall have the power of contingent self-determi- 
nation, provided it have intelligence to perceive the 
various possible objects of its action ; for determina- 
tion the one way or the other, in the exercise of choice, 
must presume perception and self-conscious ability. 

3. A first nisus ^f power, or causality, must be 
assumed in every cause. Take again a series of 
causes in the linked interdependence of antecedents 
and sequents ; and there must be supposed in each 
particular cause acting in the series, a beginning of 
action, a first going forth, and the production of a 
first phenomenon, which has for its immediate antece- 
dent only the cause itself . "Between an effect and 
its immediate cause, we know of nothing interve- 
ning."* 

Now, how does this first nisus, this first going forth, 
take place? Is it not the immediate act of the cause it- 
self? If you say it is produced in the cause, then either ^ 
the cause contributes by some energy or property of it^ '; 
own to the production of the effect, or it does not con- 
tribute to this production. If the latter be true, then 
it really is no cause ; if the former, then as far as it 
does contribute, it must exert some energy of its own ; 
but in exerting this energy, it at once becomes a self- 
determiner. The very g<riug into action to produce ef- 
fects, is the characteristic of causality. The affirming 
of any thing that it is cause, is the affirmation of 
power to go into action to produce phenomena. The 

* President Day on the Will, p. 33. 
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power of beginning to act, is the attribute of ^11 cau- 
sality*; for this begin7iing to act is the very nisus of 
giving origin to phenomena. 

Plainly, it is self-contradictory, to affirm causality 
of any thing, and then to deny it tKe power of ori- 
ginating immediate phenomena, and to assign this 
power to something out of itself. It is to affirm and 
deny the same property of the same subject. I am 
aware that to meet this reasoning, some such illustra- 
tion as the following will be brought up, viz., place 
three or four balls in a row, give an impulse to the 
first, and it will be communicated to the second, and 
so on, and each ball will lose just the same amount 
of momentum which it communicates ; and no one 
ball will move from its inertia until it receives mo- 
mentum fiom the impulse of an antecedent. In illa- 
tion to this, let us consider, that in the first instance 
we have, in the impulse, or projectile force, one 
cause ; and as its eflect, the change of place in the 
body acted upon t but in the second place we have^ 
in the body acted upon, a resisting cause ; and as its 
effect, the destruction of motion in the impinging 
body. Now, it cannot be said that the projectilo 
force causes the resisting force. The projectile force 
only presents an object or occasion of action to the 
resisting force. The resisting force is there, and ready 
to act as soon as the occasion comes for its action. 
Take, again, one body impinging upon another which 
is highly elastic. The impinging body produces its 
effect upon the elastic body, by compressing its par- 
ticles into a smaller sphere. The elastic body resumes 
its form, and throws back the impinging body. Now, 
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the force of the impinging body does not cause the 
elasticity of the elastic body. The elasticity is there 
ready to act, and the impinging body only presents 
the occasion in its own etfect for the other cause to act 
and produce its appropriate effect. Any cause of 
given and fixed powers, of course, cannot exert those 
powers unless an objeet 09 occasion be presented 
which calls for the exertion of ite powers ; but then 
the exertion of these powers is its own exertion, an 
exertion which the cause itself begins. Let any num- 
ber of distinct causes be arranged in a series, so that 
the action of one follows the action of another, and 
then we are not to conclude that the action of the one 
causes the proper action of the other, but only 
presents the occasion or object for the proper action 
of the other.* This constitutes the machinery and 
the harmony of the physical universe ; a number of 
causes, having their owa definite powers, yet so 
related as to present occasion for each other's action, ; 
and to restrain and limit each other ; but the begin- V 
ning of each one's action is in its own nature an4 
capacity as cause ; and in this sense every cause^ 
maybe called self-determined. 

Taking it then as settled, that all causes are self- 
determined in the sense that each one begins from its 

* I say the proper action of the other, because where one body, for 
example, impinges upon another, or attracts another, there is an effect . 
produced lipon the second, which expresses truly the effect of a cause in 
the first : while the proper action of the second, from a cause inherent in 
- it, is expressed by a resistance, or a counter-attraction, havmg its effect 
in the first. If A impinges upon or attracts B, there is some change in 
B which answers to the causal action of A as its efietit ; and the causal 
action of A forms the condition or occasion of the causal action of B, . 
producing some change in A, Answering to B as its effect. 
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own capacity as a cause, its peculiar action or causa- 
tive nistis, the distinction still remains of contingency 
and necessity. 

Necessitated causes are those which have no 
choice, and no power of forbearing to do what they 
have power to do when they come into the appro- 
priate circumstances of their peculiar capacities. 

Contingent causes are those which have choice, 
and have power of forbearing to do what they have 
power to do when they come into the appropriate 
circumstances of their peculiar capacities. 

The first class begin their causative nisus, but be- 
gin it necessarily. But the necessity aflSrmed of them 
does not lie in an antecedent physical cause, but in the 
constituted nature of each individual cause. When 
it is assumed that this necessity does lie in the antece- 
dent physical cause of the concatenated series, the 
result is inevitable. What is true of one is true of 
all ; and running back from one antecedent to another? 
the retrogression brings us to the Great First Cause, 
as the sole and universal determiner of every act of 
causation. In this way physical causes cease really 
to be causes, and express only modes of Divine agency. 
It is not my purpose to contest this disposition of phy- 
sical causes. All I contend for, is, that if we regard 
them really as causes, we must assign them the attri- 
bute, of beginning within their own bosoms the cau- 
sative nisus, however the constitution of their nature 
and substances may be penetrated by necessary laws. 
But with respect to that finite and dependent cause, 
which I call my will, or myself, there can remain no 
doubtfulness as to the disposition we are to make of 
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the point under discussion. I am cause, really, be- 
cause the author of my own choices and volitions, 
and in this sense self-determined. I select contin- 
gently, and in this sense, also, I am self-determined ; 
and j&nally, I begin both the pre-determination, or 
purpose of my mind, and the causatire wi^w^, and in 
this ^sense, ^^n? I ^t^ selfdetermincd. 

Against the self-determination of will, under either 
point of view, there rests no logical objection. But 
the positive determination <rf this question rests with 
the consciousness. It does not follow, because it is 
logically possible,, that it is psyichologrcally true. 

After what has already been said, it is unnecessary 
to make any further appeal to consciousijesSy to show 
that will is really cause as giving origin m and of its 
own sufficiency, to volitions directly ; and as con- 
nected with these in fixed sequence,, to various phe- 
nomena : — our first idba of caiKse ks gained in the ex- 
ercise of our own causality. That contingent selec- 
tion belongs to will, has also^ been, made clear from 
the testimony of consciousness. 

Is it equally clear from this testimony, that will is 
self-determined in the sense-of beginmng its own pur- 
poses and volitions ;: and if so, does the will begin its 
purposes and volitions by a necessity of its constituted 
nature, or in contingency and freedom ? 

This questkni also is in efiect answered^ — answered 
in the appeal we have made to consciousness respect- 
ing contingent selection-, or choice. If the selection 
of the will is contingent, then it follows that its pur- 
poses and volitions are really originated, or begun by 
itself; for if they were originated, or begun by any 

10* 
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Other power, then they would not be contingent ; on 
the contrary, they would be necessary relatively to the 
will, which in that case would have no power to pro- 
duce, nor to prevent them. The very idea of contin- 
gent selection or choice, involves the beginning of 
every purpose, and the beginning of every causative 
nisuSj by the will itself. And so also it follows, that 
this beginning cannot take place by any necessity of 
the constituted nature of the will ; for a determination 
arising from the necessity of its constituted nature, 
would be a fixed and invariable determination, like 
that which appears in any physical cause, as for ex- 
ample the necessary and invariable determination of 
the magnetic phenomena ; and of course, contingent 
selection or choice would be excluded. 

We may also, besides the above reasoning, which 
however is conclusive, appeal simply and directly to 
consciousness in relation to the first movements of 
will. Let us suppose any set of objects and circum- 
stances whatever, amid which, and in a reference to 
which a purpose may be formed, and a nistis of power 
exerted ; let us take again the example of various 
kinds of fruits — the basket is standing before me on a 
side-board, and a servant is about to hand it to me — I 
cast my eye over the apples, peaches, pears, and oran- 
ges, and I know, by supposition, that no etiquette will 
be violated whether I take one or the other, or one of 
each kind. Here then, are first a variety of purposes 
open to me ; I may purpose to take only an orange ; 
or I may purpose to take an orange or a peach, and 
so on ; or I may purpose to take one of each kind. 
There may be a great deal of canvassing in my mind 
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respecting the merits of the different choices; but 
whatever choice I finally make, seems clearly to my 
consciousness to be formed by myself in entire con- 
tingency and freedom. The very first movement 
seems my own contingent self-determination, for in 
the very act of making my choice, I feel that it is 
possible for me to alter it and choose the opposite of 
the actual nascent choice. Thus, for instance, in the 
very act of choosing a peach, I am dearly conscious 
that I can choose an orange. I have this judgment in 
my consciousness with perfect certainty. And if any 
one could doubt that I can thus choose the very oppo- 
site of what I am about choosing, I immediately pro- 
ceed to give him the proof by staying my act of 
choosing the peach, and immediately choosing the 
orange. In all this I recognize myself as the first 
mover, and a self-determiner. There may be certain 
affections of my sensitivity, and certain judgments in 
my reason, urging to one choice rather than another ; 
but these affections and judgments are plainly distin- 
guishable from the causative 7iisus or volitions. If it 
could be made to appear that they always precede 
the causative nisus, still consciousness does not re- 
cognize them as the cause of the causative nisus. I 
am myself the cause, or rather the causative nisus is 
the first going forth to effect of myself as cause. 
These affections and judgments are before me — are 
connected with my will in the unity and complete- 
ness of my being ; but they have their own sphere ; 
they play their own part ; they show the will what (f 
ought to be done, and what is desirable to be done ; '' 
but causality resides in the will alone. Hence I find 
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that I can resist my aflfections and judgments ; and 
when I obey them, I do it with the consciousness that 
I can disobey them. Turn the subject over and 
over, look on every side,, analyze as minutely as we 
can, still we come to but one result ; still the decision 
of consciousness- remains^ that I am myself in my 
causality the- first mo vet and* a self determiner. It is 
a universal experience;. No man; in his spontaneous 
consciousness^ questions, it.. Every man is ready to 
affirm, I, move myself,, SLiid^lhegin the movement of 
myself. 



SECTION X. 

Where and how do we first obtain the idea^ of selfi 
determination? 

Do we mean by self-d'eterminationj simply that 
every cause really gives being to its phenomena or 
sequents? Then we gain thiis idba from the con- 
sciousness of our own causality : for I have already 
shown that the very idea of cause is first gained in 
connection with our own causality. Do we mean by 
it the selection of one object rather than another, as an 
act accounted for in the causality itself? Then again 
we gain this idea from the consciousness of our own 
causality, for it is in ourselves that we really pene- 
trate facts of selection, so as to form any such judg- 
ment, or even hypothesis. In extermil nature we see 
only a succession of phenomena in a fixed and uni- 
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form order, and we see nothing more; no idea of 
cause is given, and of course, no idea of cause deter- 
mining its own selection, or, in other words, deter- 
mining in entire contingency and freedom the order 
and succession of its own phenomena. In our own 
causality, in our own will, do we first gain this idea. 
Here we first recognize cause, and a cause which 
seems to determine its own selection, or the order and 
succession of its phenomena. 

Do we mean by self-determination the beginning of 
motion, action, or causation ? Then in this case also 
we gain the idea from the consciousness of our own 
causality. In nature we do not perceive any abso- 
lute beginning of motion, action, or causation. There 
is presented a chain of antecedents and sequents, the 
beginning of which is out of sight, and the continua- 
tion of which is in the process of formation ; from the 
mere sense therefore we could not arrive at the idea of 
a cause beginning its own movement or nisus, with- 
out actuation or causative influence from an ante- 
cedent. 

But that we have such an idea is plain ; for we are 
discussing its origin and its application : and what is 
its origin ? Undoubtedly it springs up in the experi- 
ence or consciousness of our own causality. In our- 
selves we have the first exemplification of the idea of 
cause, and in ourselves we complete all the essential 
characteristics of that idea. As cause, I find myself 
a self-mover ; the very first nisus appears my own, 
and determined in entire contingency. 

From myself, as cause, I go in two directions to 
find causality other than my own. 
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vt. <^ ^^w First — I go to the infinite. I am but finite ; my be-, 
ing, with its powers and laws, is constituted for me, 
and I find myself absolute and free only in the deter- 
mination of my given causality, only in Uie pro- 
duction of volitions. My own being therefore de- 
mands a self-existent and infinite first cause. 

Secondly — I go to necessitated causes. The first 
experience I have of thesie is in the sequents of my 
volitions. Edwards has placed liberty entirely in the 
; relation of the volitions to their sequents; but so 
o^far is this from being true, that here our knowledge 
. of necessitated causes begin. In the production of 
the volition itself, I recognize my contingent self-de^" 
termination or freedom ; but the moment I get be- 
yond this, I perceive contingency and freedom no 
longer. The physical instrumentality must obey the 
volition, and whatever be the extent of the concate- 
nation, the causes all along the chain, give the scune 
characteristic of necessary determination. Now, in 
conceiving of these necessitated or physical causes, 
as far as I conceive of them as really causes, I must 
attribute to them the power of beginning within their 
own substance their peeuliaireausatijve nisits.. They 
begin this ntsusy but mask, they begin it of ar neces- 
sity lying in the constitution of their nature.. If these 
two ideas should be contEadictary, then we mu»t deny 
the existence of physical cau^ses'^and resolve all natu- 
ral phenomena into the imjtnediate movement of Di- 
vine causality, or into tiie fixed properties of sub- 
stance.* If they do not appear contradictory, however, 



♦ Vide Chapter oaMotive*. 
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and the doctrine of physical causes as real causes, in 
the particulaur spheres of action distinct from the Di- 
vine energy is received, then the difference between 
ourselves and physical causes will stand thus : — As 
causes, both physical causes and will have self-deter- 
mination. To direct this self-determination law is 
given. Law is the birth of the reason. With respect 
!to physical causes, God has so constituted their nature, C 
that they necessarily determine themselves according "^ 
to the pftiysical laws which God has appointed. With 
respect to ourselves, we perceive the law which we 
know we ought to obey; but by no constitution of 
our nature is our obedience necessitated : we can 
obey or disobey : we are ^jontingent causes, we are 
free. 

It appears, then, that in the very earliest knowledge 
of actual cause, self-determination is given, in the 
-sense of originating phenomena, in the sense of be- 
ginning to act : and being given in ourselves, and 
that too under the characteristic of contingency, con- 
tingent self-determineftion comes up to view as a pri- 
mary and undeniable fact of consciousness. 



SECTION XL 
Does actual existence presume necessary existence 7 

It may not be out of place here to notice an obj^- 
tion to the freedom of the will, which, although of 
little moment in itself and easily answered, is some- 
times found to produce perplexity, especially in the 
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minds of those who are beginning to think on these 
subjects. It is of moment, indeed, to smooth the way 
of thought on a subject which is so generally regard- 
ed as a forbidding subject, on account of its inherent 
abstruseness, and of what is almost deemed its inex- 
plicability. The objection is as follows : — When a 
volition does actually take place, then that volition 
must be considered as necessary, from the fact of its 
having taken place ; it is now impossible that it 
should not be. This in substance is the old axiom 
that, " Whatever is, is ;" or the axiom that, " It is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be." If 
these axioms can be thus applied to prove necessity, 
they enable us very easily to prove the necessity of 
every event ; for when once the event has taken 
place, it is true that it has taken place, and it is im- 
possible now, that it should not be. 

In this reasoning, however, the whole point at 
issue is mistaken. The question is not, whether vo- 
lition, or any other event which has actually come to 
pass, can be thought or believed not to have come to 
pass. Indeed, it would be utterly childish and ab- 
surd to raise any such question, " whatever is, is," 
precludes all such questions. The real point at issue 
is, whether any thing which has come to pass, or any 
thing which is expected to come to pass, has come to 
pass, or will come to pass, by necessity absolute or rela- 
tive, or whether there be the contingency and freedom 
of choice and volition in its production. If it come to 
pass by necessity absolute, then it is not supposable 
that there is any power which can act in opposition to 
it or prevent it, not even the power of God. If it come 
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to pass by necessity relative, then it is not supposaUe 
that it could fail of coming to pass relatively to the 
power actually exerted for its production ; but it is 
isHpposable that this power might not have been ex* 
erted ; e. g.j the creation of the world was necessary 
relatively to the Divine will or fiat, " let there be 
light ;" but we do not conceive Aat the Divine will 
or fiat was necessary ; in his perfect freedom God 
might have withheld it. 

It is a complete answer to the objection in ques- 
tion, that necessity and contingency do not relate^^ 
to the mere fact of the existence of events, but to the 
^^ausation of events. 



11 
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CHAPTER IV, 

OP THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE INTELLIGENCE 
AND THE WILL, 

SECTION L 

Hie Will distinguished from the Intelligence. 

I. They are distinguished in their functions. 
This distinction is expressed in the phrases to do, 

and TO KNOW. What is to do ? It is to will or to 
cause, to produce phenomena or changes. What is 
to know ? It is to perceive phenomena or changes ; 
to perceive what is done ; and more than this, it is to 
perceive what might be done, and what ought to be 
done ; and to perceive and to affirm truth particular 
and conditional, and truth universal and absolute. 
Is there any thing plainer than this distinction ? Does 
not every man's consciousness at once, and without 
the least difficulty recognize it ? 

II. They are distinguished in their characteristics. 
Take first the perception of external objects : let 

the intelligence by the organs of sense be directed to- 
wards these objects, and it is no matter of choice or 
self-determination whether we perceive them or not j 
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we cannot help perceiving them. It is, indeed, a nutt- 
ter of choice and self-determination, whether I em- 
ploy the organa of sense on such or such objects, 
whether by an act of attention I employ the intelli- 
gence upon such or such objects. To direct the or- 
gans of sense, to attend, are phenomena of will, or Of 
doing ; and doing is indeed conditional to know- 
ing ; but when the organs of sense are once direct- 
ed, and the intelligence appropriated by an act of at- 
tention, then the knowing necessarily follows; and in 
given circumstances,, is determined in ifts ext^it and 
perfection, by its inherent capacity alone. 

Again : it is a matter of choice and self-determi- 
nation, whether 1 open this book and look upon its 
pages : but now that I have opened it, and am looking 
upon it, it is no longer a matter of choice whether I 
know its contents. When in the given case I have 
done all that is required to^ be dfone^ in order to bring 
my intelligeiice into the proper relation to the object 
to be known, the act of knowitig is necessary. 

Now, I will suppose the book I have opened to be 
a treatise on geometry ; I read the axioms, I cannot 
help perceiving them to be true ; I read the defini- 
tions, I cannot deny their correctness ; I proceed with 
the demonstrations of the propositions, it does not de- 
pend upon my will or choice what the conclusion 
shall be : it depends upon my choice whether I fix 
my mind patiently upon the steps of the demonstra- 
tion ; but having done this, I necessarily perceive the 
relations ana progress of the thought, and inevitcMy 
arrive at the conclusion : I both necessarily perceive 
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the conclusion, and perceive the conclusion to be 
necessary. 

In every example that can be adduced, we shall 
perceive the same characteristic always attending the 
intelligence \—the simple act of knowing is always 
necessary. 

The will and the intelligence are thus clearly dis- 
tinguishable in their fimctions, and differ remarkably 
in their peculiar characteristic; The will is contin- 
gent and free. The intelligence is necessitated by 
its inherent laws. 

But although distinguishable, they are not separa- 
ble : on the contrary, we conceive of the will and 
the intelligence as exerting a reciprocal influence in 
the unity of the mind. We may therefore tsJce our 
stand in the will and investigate its action in the di- 
rection of the intelligence ; and then we may take our 
stand in the intelligence, and investigate its action in 
the direction of the will. 



SECTION II. 



The action of the Will in the direction of the In- 
telligence. 

I. The most primitive action of will in this di- 
rection, is that appropriation of the intelligence 
to our first sensations, which gives birth to our 
earliest knowledges ; it is the Gist act of attention. 
The same action is renewed continually. We per- 
ceive and know only upon condition of attention ; 
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and attention is always and only a nistis of the will 
as cause, holding the intelligence as the faculty ot 
cogfnitioD, in a particular direction or upon particular 
objects. 

I have already made so minute an exhibition of 
this pointy that nothing farther seen^s to be required 
in this place* 

It appears from this condusirely, that an exercise 
of will is conditional to the exercise of the intelli- 
gence universally. I must attend in order to know. 

It is this patient, persevering^ and indomitable de- 
termination of the. will in holding the attention to the 
objects of knowledge,- that makes the deep thinker 
and^he man of sdence. 

Hence, too, the propriety in affirming that Iknow ; 
inasmuch as knowledge ensues only upon the exertion 
of my causality, of that which constitutes my person- 
ality. My causality does not create the knowledges ; 
it creates only the condition of the development of 
the knowledges ; it calls out from the depths of the 
Eternal Reason, by its oracle or manifestation estab- 
lished within, the truths which I want. I ask for 
law, and light, and guidance,, and I am not left with- 
out an answer. 1 seek,, an* find ; I knock, and it is 
opened unto me. It is my knowledge, not because I 
make it, but because I seek for it and find it. 

H. The will is the power which abstracts. 

It is the intelligence which perceives objects, their 
relations, and! qualities; but it is the will which 
selects particular objects to the exclusion of others, 

* Siqjra, pp. 40— 49. 
II* 
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and particular qualities of objects to the exclusion of 
others. Abstraction is nothing more than the appro- 
priation of the intelligence to particular objects and 
particular qualities. It is an act of particular atten- 
tion amid a multitude. 

III. The will acts also as a power of generalization. 

There are certain classifications which we term 
natural, because directly recognized by the intelli- 
gence as classifications, without any intervention of 
the will to create the relations or arrange the particu- 
lars : e. g,, the commonly observed classifications of 
trees and of animals. But it is possible to bring together 
objects naturally diverse, by merely arbitrary selec- 
tions and combinations : e. g,, I might bring together 
in my parlor the most incongruous and inappropriate 
articles, such as hoes, and ploughs, and laces, and 
rags, and cats, and monkies, and charcoal, and flowers, 
and call them my goods and chattels. Indeed, we can 
assign no limit to grotesque generalizations, which 
violate all rule and reason. 
. IV. The will appears also in acts of memory. 

Memory is but a form of the intelligence. It is the 
knowledge of the past. We are so constituted that 
what we have seen we can recall after the object is 
removed. What we have learned in any way, we 
can recall when the sources of information are 
removed. The intelligence has the power of retain- 
ing and using the knowledge once gained. Now, in 
the eflfort of recollection, the will makes its appearance: 
take any object that we have once known, and 
which we wish to recall ; if it has entirely passed 
from the mind, if it be entirely forgotten, then, of 
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course, we can make no effort to recollect it, and it 
will never return to us, unless we happen to meet 
with some objects which are related to it in the inteU 
ligence, or, which is the same thing, related to it by 
what is commonly termed the association of ideas. 
But by supposition, we have some notion of it, or al 
least some notion of some relation in which it stands* 
Now, in such cases, (and' to every man's conscious* 
ness they are very numerous,) we are conscious of a 
nistis to recall the object, by keeping the attention 
fixed upon the dim and- feeble noUon until it expands 
into complete recollection ; or by directing the atten^ 
tion to one known object, and to another, in order to 
hit upon some relation which in the intelligence may 
suggest or naturally connect with the object to be 
recollected. 

V. The will appears in acts of imagination. 

Imagination is not distinct from the intelligence, 
but a form of intelligence. This will appear from 
considering the offices of the imagination. 

1st. In memory. In the knowledge of the past, 
when the object of knowledge is presented under the 
forms of time and space, as a tree, or a running stream, 
or a number of men, or a foot-race, or debates in a 
public assembly, it is plain that there can be no real 
knowledge of the past event, or the absent object, un- 
less the intelligence have the power of representing 
to itself the original conception. It cannot be the 
knowledge of a tree, unless the knowledge embrace 
form, color, size, <fcc. It cannot be a knowledge of a 
foot-race, unless the knowledge embrace the indi- 
vidual forms, the eager countenances, and strained 
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iis simply the iirtelligeace itself, after it has furnished 
itself with materials by observation, and developed 
principles and laws by reflection, proceeding to form 
combinations beyond those which actually exist in 
nature. 

God, as the infinite intelligence, must perceive all 
the possible- forms of creatures^ taking the word crea- 
tures as embracir^ every thing which begins lo be. 
Now we do not ccMweive of him as having exhausted, 
in the actual creation, all these possible forms ; indeed 
we can assign no limit to the exertion of his creative 
energy — his thought and his power reach onward 
without bound. 

Intelligence, according to this definition, is not 
only the power of knowing what is or what has been^ 
but also the power of knowing ^ohat may be. And 
imagination is but the intelligence under this latter 
form. 

Man, because endowed with intelligence, must 
have imagination. He is not confined in his know* 
ledge to what is or what has been, but knows also 
what may be ; all, however, in a- finite degree. 

This knowledge, conception, or imagination of 
what may be, is not in itself creation, but precedes 
creation : but, inasmuch as it always precedes crea- 
tion, and isneoessary to creation, the conception or 
imagination itself,, by a. figure of speech, is called cre- 
ation. The "creations of the imagination," are really 
only knowledges of what may be. 

Knowledges or imaginations of what may be, are 
of two kinds, — 

First. That which may be in the world, and under 
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the State of things here found. In this point of view- 
all improvements and inventions are imaginations 
before they are actually developed and introduced. 

God has made the world beautiful and useful, but 
man, under the ideas of beauty and utility, which as 
an intelligence he possesses in common with his 
Maker, proceeds to make combinations in this actual 
world, beyond what God has seen fit to make. 

Man spans the rivers with bridges, opens canals 
and roads, digs ore out of the mines, cultivates the 
soil, builds houses and ships, invents machinery and 
implements. After possessing the world six thousand 
years, he has not yet reached thelinut of his improve- 
ments. In all this he is but fulfilling the design of 
his Creator. God gave him the world with materials 
and forces, and endowed him with the capacity of im- 
proving the world in relation to his wants. In the 
fine arts we have another exhibition analogous to the 
former. Man makes the landscape more beautiful 
than he finds it; sound he arranges by the laws of 
his own mind into exquisite music ; and in architec- 
ture, painting,, and sculpture-, he> gives more nice and 
exact exhibitions of proporticNi, Aiaxt nature has seen 
fit to unfold to himv God has not limited man's 
knowledge to ths^ which is ; but has enabled him^to 
perceive that which may be,^ in rtiia worid^ under its 
existing constituti<m andf laws.*^ and when he- pro- 
ceeds to modify God's work, he is not a trespasser 
and a violator, but a more noble instrumental power 
by which God gives his creation a higher finish, and 
a more perfect use. 

Secondly. That which may be> but yet which can- 
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not be in this world, under its existing constitution 
and laws. This, again, may be divided into that 
which is in accordance with the laws of the reason, 
«nd that which is a violation of them. The^r^^ we 
have abundantly in poetry, and also in sculpture and 
painting. TheOarden ofEden, as imagined by Mil- 
ton, cannot be realized in the world as it is ; but there 
is no violation of the principles of beauty in this fic- 
tion, and nothing but what God might create ; it is, 
indeed, the idetd of landscape beauty. It would 
not be difficult to multiply illustrations, but this will 
suffice. 

Under the secondf will be embraced all the forms 
of the incongruous and grotesque. These are com- 
Innations which intentionally and sportively violate 
the rules of propriety and proportion. 

Now, what is the action of the will in the direction 
of the intelligeace under the form of the creative ima- 
gination ? 

The will does not create the laws of intelligence, 
according to which new combinations are made ; and 
hence the combinations, as far as they lie in the 
thought, are indq)endent of will. Invention in art, 
creation in the fine arts, and all improvements in the 
condition of society, as knowledges of what may be, 
take form and character from the intelligence alone. 
The association of ideas, and the evolution of the 
thought, are wnder necessary laws. 

But the will, here, as in all other acts of intelli- 
gence, supplies the condition of attention, and in 
supplying this condition, controls the particular ima- 
ginations or knowledges of what may be. Thus, 
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amid any given number of subjects for the imagination, 
the will may select any one at pleasure ^ and anud any 
given number of possible combinations, the will may 
select any one at pleasure. But when the particular 
object of the imagination is selected, then the laws of 
grandeur, beauty, harmony and proportion foundin the 
intelligence itself, must govern the thought ^nd bring 
out the conception of what may be. And when the 
particular combination of a number of particulars is 
determined upon, then the putting together, the nice 
adjustment, the fine embellishments, the exquisite 
finish, must all arise from the richness -of the .intelli- 
gence itself. 

It appears thus that the will, in relation to that 
form of intelligence which we call imagination, acts 
precisely the same part which it does in every other 
form. It appropriates by an act of attention, selects 
the objects and direction under given circumstances, 
and binds down the intelligence to intense thought, 
which indeed is but an energetic attention to any 
subject of knowledge. Every thing depends upon 
this act of attention, this intensity of thought, this 
binding down of the intelligence to a given subject, 
and in a given direction. It makes the thinking man, 
the profound student, the erudite scholar, the exqui- 
site composer in music and in verse, the sculptor, the 
painter, the architect and the mechanician. Newton 
attributed all his success to this, instead of claiming 
any superiority of natural genius. But, then, every 
thing depends upon it only as a condition ; the forms 
of thought, the grand results, the knowledges of what 
is^ has been, or may be, directly and essentially depend 
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upon the faculty of knowledge, embracing in its one- 
ness and completeness all that We mean by reason, 
understanding, memory and imagination. 

In those imaginations in which the laws of pro- 
portion, harmony and beauty are intentionally vio- 
lated for the production of the grotesque, the results 
seem more directly the work of the will. When the 
will sets out to arrive at the beautiful, it can only 
call npon the intelligence for its revelations— ^it merely 
consults the oracle : hence it is restricted and directed. 
But when it sets out to violate proportion, harmony, 
and beauty, by the very hypothesis, it is no longer 
restricted and directed by the intelligence. The 
beautiful and proportionate must indeed be perceived 
in order to be violated, but we cannot conceive of a*, 
law in the intelligence for the violation of its own 
essential laws. That which is the subversion of 
logic, of truth, of beauty, of reality, cannot have its 
rise in the faculty of logic, truth, reality, and beauty. 
Here the will reigns arbitrarily, and contradicts in an 
indefinite multiplicity of ways the laws of the intelli- 
gence. In the production of the beautiful, the will 
can merely choose amid variety of form ; but in the 
production of the grotesque, it chooses what is op-<- 
posed to all beauty, and in choosing actually creates. ^ 
We have here another illustration of its contingency 
and freedom. 

There is one circumstance which places the differ- 
ence of the two cases in a striking light. In choosing 
amid the variety of the beautiful, there is generally a 
perceived limit, but in choosing amid the variety of 
the grotesque there is no perceived limit, A sculptor, 
12 
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in forming a statue to represent the ideal of the beau* 
tiful in the human form, evidently has little choice of 
variety ; he seems restricted by absolute law. Cao 
we conceive of another variety of the Venus de Me- 
dicis, that shall be equal to it ? But let any one attempt 
to distort it, and where is the limit of fanciful vaga- 
ries ? By touching one feature, I destroy the beauty 
of the whole. In what an indefinite variety of ways 
then I may destroy its beauty. 

By fancy, we merely express the arbitrary us9 
which the will makes of the intelligence as the faculty 
of knowing or imagining what may be, and which 
stands contrasted with that use which is directed by 
the laws of the intelligence. 



SECTION III. 

The developments of the intellignece in the direc- 
tion of the will. 

The will has a twofold sphere of causality ; a men- 
tal and a physical sphere. The first, is that in which 
the will is presented as the condition of all acts of 
knowing ; as appropriating the intelligence under its 
several forms, and with its laws, to this or that object, 
in this or that direction, according to the view above 
given ; and as governing the passions in a way about 
to be exhibited. 

The second is that of the external and material 
world, in which the will produces phenomena or 
changes, after the analogy of other causes thereatwork. 
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Now, the davelopments of the intelligence in the 
direction of the will, may be briefly expressed as fol- 
lows : — Theintelligence supplies the will with objects 
and laws. Thus, in the first place, if we take the will 
in its mental sphere, in order that it may direct the 
attention or appropriate the intelligence, or select any 
objects, or any combination of particulars ; various ob- 
jects and particulars, and the laws according to which 
the appropriation, selection or combination may or 
ought to be made, must be perceived. If laws and ob- 
jects be not given, the will must act blindly, and with- 
out choice or purpose. And in the second place, if we 
take the will in its physical sphere, in order that it 
may produce phenomena or changes, the substances, 
properties, and laws of the material world, must be 
known, as well as those primary ideas, which, as the 
idea of utility, of beauty, and of right and wrong, 
for example, express the aims and designs of action. 
The will, as a cause in the external world, likewise 
must act blindly and without purpose, unless it be 
supplied with knowledges, laws, and purposes, by the 
intelligence. 

In its first sphere, if the will direct the intelligence 
to combine and compare, in order to elicit new con- 
clusions, or to compass any purpose of thouglit what- 
ever, there must be principles and knowledges to 
which to direct the attention. If it direct the memo- 
ry to recall any former knowledge, there must be 
some present knowledge known to be related to the 
required knowledge, upon which the intelligence 
shall be fixed, in order that according to the laws of 
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the intelligence the required knowledge may make 
its appearance. If it direct the imagination to invent 
new forms of beauty, grandeur, and harmony ; or 
new forms of the useful, whatever be the nature af 
the mental creation, there must be knowledges of the 
real with which to commence, and knowledges of prin- 
ciples and rules under which to purpose and to create. 

In its second sphere, if the will direct the muscu- 
lar oi^anism to work any improvement upon the 
forms of nature, to construct machinery and imple- 
ments, to mould new forms of proportion and beauty, 
whatever be the physical change to be wrought, the 
world must first be known as it actually exists, and 
some notion at least of the improvements and works 
to be wrought, if not an exact knowledge of scientific 
principles and rules must be developed. 

And so also in respect of moral action, before the 
will can purpose or intend, and execute, the idea of 
right and wrong, and ethical rules must be given out 
and comprehended. 

The reason is thus the light of the will. 

It is evident also, that in order to the intentional 
violation of the laws of the reason, these laws must 
first be comprehended. 

In the correlation in which we thus perceive the in-* 
telligenee and will to stand to eadi other, they are 
mutually conditional of each other's exercise. The in- 
telligence is determined, fixed, and appropriated, as to 
its direction and objects by the will ; and the will is 
supplied with objects and laws of action by the in* 
telligenee. 

But as the one by supposition could not hav^ 
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reached its development without the other, how does 
the earliest development of each take place ? 

This will be explained by referring to sensation as 
the primary condition of both will and intelligence. 
Sensation is first given ; to this the will adds it- 
self by an act of attention, and perception fol- 
lows. These are the three primary facts in their 
order ; in point of time there is no appreciable differ- 
ence, and they may, therefore, be taken as simultane- 
ous : but still, according to this order, which really 
exists, intelligence in its first development, is im- 
mediately condition ated by will, and mediately by 
sensation : while will in its first development is con- 
ditionated by sensation alone. The intelligence go- 
ing into action in this way, soon supplies knowledges, 
objects, and laws. 

Now, although sensation be the primary condition 
of all knowing, and of all causality, it is by no means 
the perpetual condition. The mind having attained 
knowledges, objects, and laws, goes on to reason ; to 
remember ; to imagine, and to purpose, without a 
continual recurrence to sensation. And it is in this 
secondary state of mental development, that will and 
intelligence mutually and perpetually conditionate 
each other. The intelligence is subject to the selec- 
tion, and determination of the will, as to its objects 
and directions ; but the objects and directions amid 
which the will determines, have all been supplied by 
the intelligence : and the will can work legitimately 
and properly, only when it works according to the laws 
of the intelligence ; while the intelligence when 

12* 
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directed and determined to a particular object, unless 
arbitrarily interrupted and violated, goes on to its re- 
sults from its own inherent resources, according to 
its own necessary principles. 



SECTION IV. 
Objects and Laws. 

I HAVE spoken of objects and laws, provided by the 
intelligence, as conditional of the action of the will : 
these are to be carefully distinguished. 

By OBJECTS of the will, I mean, generally, that in 
respect of which the will acts. Take the will in its 
mental sphere : if it direct the attention, there must 
be something to attend to ; if it direct the memory, 
there must be something to remember ; if it direct the 
imagination, there must be something upon which 
the imagination shall be directed to act. Take it in 
its physical sphere ; if the will make a nisus to effect 
movements of the muscular organism, this organism 
must be contemplated ; if it aim to work any modifi- 
cations of external nature, the materials to he Effected, 
the modifications to be wrought, must be objectively 
before it. We cannot conceive of choice and causa- 
tion taking place without objects j and hence it may 
be affirmed that the will cannot act without objects. 

By LAWS, I mean whatever directs the manner in 
which the choice shall be made^ or the causality ex- 
erted ; whatever directs why one thing should be 
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chosen, or be done, rather than another, and which 
showsh aw any required effect may be reached. 

These laws appeajr, first, under the form of gene- 
ral primary conceptions or ideas. Thus we have the 
primary, scientific, or philosophic conception, or 
idea of accounting for, or explaining that which is, 
by absolute and necessary truths ; the idea of the 
useful, embracing all the results of industry ; the 
idea of the beautiful, embracing all the fine arts; the 
idea of right and wrong, embracing all responsible 
conduct. 

In the second place, they appear under the form of 
scientific rules, of rules of art, and of ethical rules. 
Here we have laid down, specifically, what is to be 
done in the particular circumstances and relations. 
If the will would determine the mind to the pursuit 
of truth, here are the laws of logic and philosophic 
method, to which it must hold the attention. If the 
will would undertake any work of industry, here are 
the laws of mechanics, of chemistry, of political eco- 
nomy. If it would labor in the fine arts, here are 
the laws of esthetics. If it would originate con- 
duct in relation to God or man, here are the laws of 
morality and religion. 

Objects are the necessary conditions of the activity 
of the will, as place is the necessary condition of 
the existence of the body. Laws define and order 
how this activity should be exerted, amid the given 
objects or conditions. 

After the necessary conditions of the will's activity 
have been supplied, and it has actually gone into 
action, as a power to produce phenomena, and after 
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the laws which should govern it are revealed, the 
question arises, Do these laws necessarily govern it? 

I appeal, here, both to observation, or exterior 
consciousness, and to the interior consciousness. Is it 
a fact that men do always obey the laws which are 
given by their intelligence for the regulation of their 
causality in its different spheres, and under its several 
ideas ? In the first place, it is plain that they do 
not generally apply themselves with stifficient energy 
to comprehend fully and clearly these laws ; and 
in the next place, where they do comprehend them 
folly and clearly, they do not uniformly obey them. 
There is no necessary governjuice of the will by the 
laws of the intelligence ; for if there were, error 
would be unknown, whether in science, or art, or in 
morals. These laws might not be fully developed, 
and the works of man might be defective in degree*; 
but there could be no violation of these laws, since, as 
far as developed, they would be conformed to. By 
supposition, the activity of the will could appear only 
as ordered by the intelligence in its inherent and per- 
fect laws ; as far, therefore, as it should appear, it 
would necessarily go in the line of truth, utility, 
beauty, and rectitude. 

I appeal to the interior consciousness, Are we ne- 
cessitated to study carefully and fully the laws which 
should govern our activity ; and when we study and 
comprehend them, are we necessitated to obey them? 
Do we find ourselves of necessity profound philoso- 
phers, men of science, mechanicians, poets, painters,^ 
sculptors — and honest, truth-serving, and religious ? 
Does not every man know that he can trample philo- 
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sophy under foot, create the wildest theories, and 
frame the grossest sophisms; that he can attempt 
absurdities in the face of mechanical and chemical 
science, and political economy ; that he can produce 
discord in music, false quantity in verse — the dispro- 
portionate, grotesque, and ludicrous, in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ; and that he can violate 
the laws of truth, honesty, and religion ? 

Does not every man know, too, that he can deter- 
mine his will to obey these laws ? He can apply 
himself to the study of philosophy by a legitimate 
method ; he can search out scientific principles ; he 
can become the mechanician, the chemist, the politi- 
cal economist ; he can addict himself to the fine arts ; 
he can become the honest, true, and pious man. All 
praise and blame, all statute law, all infliction of pe- 
nalties, assume the entire freedom and contingency 
of the will with respect to the laws of the intelligence. 
We are placed within the light and under the 
authority of these laws ; but we are free to obey or 
to disobey them. 

When I appeal to general observation, and to every 
man's consciousness on this subject, I appeal to the 
highest evidence in relation to it, for I appeal to plain 
and universal facts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE SENSITIVITY. 
SECTION I. 

What is included under Sensitivity. 

Under the denomination of the sensitivity, I 
include sensation, emotion, and passion. It is a dis- 
tinct faculty of the mind. It is not intelligence ; it is 
not will. In order to distinguish it, I must appeal 
to consciousness. Here every man recognizes the 
facts, and can make the required distinctions. In 
making primary definitions, all we can do is to lead 
the mind to notice its own experiences ; for theite is 
nothing behind these by which they can be defined ; 
and they, in themselves, as recognized careftdlyby 
the consciousness, are sufficiently intelligible. 



SECTION IL 



Sensations defined and distinguished from the In- 
telligence and Will. 

By sensation, we mean those experiences produced 
from without by means of the organs of sense. These 
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experiences are enumerated as sensations of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. By the last, 
we mean simply the sense of contact, which is com- 
mon to the nerves in general. To these must be 
added sensations of tittilation, producing laughter ; 
sensations of pain, which arise from excessive pres- 
sure, laceration, and disorganization ; and sensations 
of heat and cold. 

The sense of resistance is altogether peculiar, and 
is experienced only when the will acts upon the mus- 
cular organism, and meets with an antagonistic force. 
I do not think that this is properly a sense of resist- 
ance. There are sensations connected with it, as the 
sensations of contact, and of pressure more or less 
painful ; but the resistance lies entirely in the mus- 
cular organism, as the instrumentality of the will. 

The sensations are tlie first experiences of con- 
scious being. Until we see, or hear, or smell, or taste, 
cr feel, we know nothing of life, or thought, or action. 
In these we first begin to live, and think, and act. 
This is unquestioned and unquestionable. But now 
come the questions^-Is sensation knowledge ? Is sen- 
sation will ? First, is sensation knowledge ? The an- 
swer to this involves a definition of knowledge. We 
shall attain our object by comparing our sensations 
with a class of facts immediately consequent upon 
them, in order to see whether this class be distinct 
from them, or really a part of them, naturally evolved 
out of them ; and if so, then by inquir^whether this 
class of facts be not what is universally and strictly 
meant by knowledge. 

The sensations of the eye are merely sensations of 
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color ; evidently there is nothing more : we indeed 
have painful sensations in the eye, arising from de- 
grees of light, or the kind of color, but these are a dif- 
ferent class of sensations, and do not form a part of 
the visual sensation. But there is to every man's con- 
sciousness another class of facts immediately conse- 
quent upon the sensations of color ; there are the 
notions of space, time, distance, substance, cause 
and effect, measure, weight, heat and cold, solidity 
and fluidity, beauty and ugliness, right and wrong, 
and of various mental and physical qualities. I do 
not attend here to the distinction of the primary and 
the acquired perceptions of sight, because not re- 
quired for the end I have in view. I call the atten- 
tion merely to the fact that we do now have all these 
notions as consequent upon sensations of color. Now, 
does not consciousness at once decide that these no- 
tions are entirely distinct from the sensations ? Do 
sensations of color bear any resemblance to the ideas 
of right and wrong, of beauty and ugliness, of space 
and time, of substance, of cause and effect; &c. ? Can 
we conceive of the possibility of evolving space and 
substance, and right and wrong out of colors, as forms 
and modifications of colors ? 

Take the sensations of the ear as another example. 
These are sensations of sound. As consequent upon 
these sensations, we have many of the ideas above- 
mentioned — as space, substance, time, and mental 
qualities as indicated by the human voice, of cause 
and effect, &c. ; these plainly bear no resemblance to 
sounds. Nor is music, as a science of harmony, given 
as a part of the sounds, nor as a natural evolution of 
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them. Certain successions of sound, and certain 
combinations of sound, the mind pronounces a judg- 
ment upon as constituting melody and harmony ; and 
other successions and combinations as without me- 
lody, and as discordant. Now, the sensations of the 
sounds are not one with the relations of the sounds, 
fior one with the judgments upon these relations. In 
"a succession of sounds one ceases ere another begins, 
^sensation gives only one sound after the other ; but 
the mind beyond this notices the quality of each 
sound correlatively, and the interval of time between 
each. And, in a combination of sounds, how nice 
and curious are the judgments of harmony. From 
the knowledge of sounds and of principles already 
gained, the mind goes on to form successions and com- 
binations never before heard, and develops music as 
a science, with all its wonderful variety, complexity, 
-amd richness. 

Take muscular resistance. It is by this that we 
gain our knowledge of body, space, distance, and 
form. Now, granting in the first place that mus- 
xjular resistance is a mer« sensation, the knowledges 
consequent upon it, again, are quite distinct from the 
mere sense of tesistance. The sense of resistance is 
^ mere experience within me ; but this internal expe- 
rience bears no resemblance to body involving the 
idea of sub^ance ; of space involving the idea of in- 
finity ; nor of form involving ideas of proportion, and 
^f geometrical relations. All I can affirm is, that an 
internal sensation is given, and that then upon this 
spring up various conceptions, to which the sensation 
forms a necessary condition, but which does not com- 
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prehend the conceptions as a part of itself or as re- 
sembling itself. 

The same may be remarked as to the idea of caus« 
and effect, and other notions consequent upon muscular 
resistance in the developed experience of every one. 

In the second place, if muscular resistance be taken 
as no sensation, but as directly connected with an act 
of will, or an effort to do, then of course the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that our knowledges of body and 
spacCj of distance and form, which confessedly are 
primarily given upon condition of muscular resistance 
alone, are knowledges distinct from sensation. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations, and run 
into immense detail on this subject; but I cannot 
deem it necessary. The distinction between sensa- 
tion and the class of facts above described as conse- 
quent upon it is palpable. That in this consequent 
class of facts we have what we really mean by know- 
ledge, consciousness attests with equal clearness. 

Let us suppose that barely the sensations were 
given and nothing more ; then we should have only 
that which we now are enabled to call experiences of 
color, sound, taste, &c. ; but as there would be no 
comparison and abstraction, there would be no gene- 
ralization and classification, and consequently no lan^ 
guage ; as there would be no knowledge of body and 
substance, and space, and time, and distance, and 
cause and effect, there would be for us no external 
world, and no science ; and as there would be no re- 
flection, there would be no self-knowledge ; our whole 
being would be a mere state of sensation. 

The sensations must depend upon the correlation 
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of the sensitivity, and the external objects or causes 
which act upon it through the organs of sense. The 
eye and the light are made for each other ; th^ ear 
and the vibrating atmosphere are made for each 
other ; and the mind in its sensitivity is constituted 
to receive impressions appropriate to each organ. We 
do not make these sensations, nor. can we prevent 
them from taking place when the object and organ 
come together. Relatively to us, they aippear in our 
consciousness of necessity. 

The sensitivity must, in part, be regarded as the 
source of sensations, inasmuch as the sensations de- 
pend no less upon its constituted nature, than upon 
the objects addressed to it. Sensation is the effect of 
two causes, or the development of two substances, so 
interdependent, that one cannot act without the other, 
and so correlated that the effect, or development, par- 
takes of the fulness of each. 

Now, as the sensitivity is constituted to form cer- 
tain sensations, from its correlation with objects, so 
likewise is the intelligence constituted to form cer- 
tain cognitions, or knowledges, when brought into 
connection with the sensations. 

IntelligencCj however, is in a different, and in a far 
higher point of view, the origin of knowledges, than 
the sensitivity is the origin of sensations. 

Sensations can have no existence without the prior 
existence of matter. They are effects or develop- 
ments in our being, through a material organization 
in intimate and curious union with our spiritual part, 
which organization again, is in intimate and curious 
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correspondence with the external fo]?ms and proper- 
ties of matter. 

Intelligence, on the contrary, must be prior to mat- 
ter, and therefore prior to sensation. The Eternal 
Season contemplated every form and property of mat- 
ter previous to the act of creation ; and when by this 
act, the universe of beings and things appeared, no 
addition was made to his knowledge. 

Man, as intelligence, is in the image of his Creator. 
He must, therefore, have in k^dy though not in de- 
gresy those faculties which of their own fiilness, of 
their own native and inherent energy, form cogni- 
tions. As God knows before, beyond, and indepen- 
dently of sensation, so man must in some sort know 
in like manneiv 

But it will be said, you have already admitted that 
intelligence in man does not begin to act before sen- 
sation takes place. Very well ; this is admitted ; but 
now mark the relation of intelligence to sensation. 
Sensation is tfie waking up of life, the starting point 
of thought. Sensation presents the occasion on which 
the intelligence of man begins to act. Humanity is 
mind under conditions of material organization, and 
of sensation. Under these conditions the sensations 
must first be given, ere the mind begins to show it- 
self, just as the light must first be given, ere the eye 
can show its wonderful power and capacity. An in- 
dividual in a syncope ceases to know and think, be- 
cause sensation is gone : but now, restore sensation, 
and the intelligence renews its movements, as tlie 
watch which had run down renews its movements 
the moment it is wound up again. 
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But because mind in humanity is placed under cer- 
tain conditions of sensation, we cannot thence con- 
clude that it loses its inherent fulness, enei^, and 
feculties, as intelligence. The conditions being sup- 
plied, it now goes on to do its work as intelligence, 
and according to its inherent fulness, energy, and 
faculties ; it now shows its likeness to its Maker, in 
passing beyond the sense, and formiilg cognitions in- 
d^pendiently of sense. The faculties which God had, 
before he formed matter and gave birth to sensation, 
he has imparted in kind^ though in a finite degree to 
man ; and these in man do constantly assert their in- 
dependency of sense, and show their capacity to leap 
beyond its bounds. These are dependent upon sense 
for certain conditions, but they are in no such corre- 
lation with sensations, as to receive from them a por- 
tion of causative energy in order to form cognitions. 
These cognitions take their fonn from the intelli- 
gence alone. 

Thus the experience of resistance being received, 
th6 intelligence goes on to form its cognition of sub- 
stance, and in forming this cognition, forms likewise 
the cognition of space, and thence of the infinite. 

The perception of a material point and of a mate- 
rial line being arrived at, the intelligence goes on 
to form the figures of geometry, where the point has 
neither length, breadth nor thickness, and the line is 
simple extension without breadth or depth ; and thence 
constructs a pure and absolute science. Now, the 
sensations with which the intelligence began this 
work, evidently neither as cause nor as a generic 
wJiole, contain the stupendous results. All we can 
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say, is, that with the experience of a resisting point, 
and the experience of a succession of resisting points, 
the intelligence began to think ; and then it worked 
out these results, because it has faculties reaching 
to these results. 

The Infinite and Etemd Mathematician made the 
world after his well-known principles ; and in creating 
man after his own likeness, he capacitated him both 
to know the world in relation to these principles^ and 
as far as it is capable of representing them ; and to 
separate the pure and absolute science from all ma- 
terial representations, and to construct it in forms of 
perfection which sense cannot reveal nor even ap- 
proach. 

No error in philosophy has produced naore baleful 
c(»isequences, and is more monstrous, and yet none 
more shallow and puerile, than that which confounds 
the sensuous conditions of intelligence^ with the mea- 
sure and capacity of the intelligence itself. 

Those who make sensation the origin and measure 
of all knowledge, are bound to show the evolution 
of pure, abstract, and absolute truth, and science fix)m 
the sensations. They must explain to us how intelli- 
gence, which at first comprehends sensation and 
gives it birth, is able afterwards to find its birth, and 
to be comprehended in it ; and how the infinite can 
be deduced from the finite, the spiritual from the ma- 
terial, the absolute from the conditional. 

The Eternal ideas of Plato are but the primary, 
absolute, and all comprehending knowledges of the 
Infinite intelligence ; and that which is innate to man, 
and sometimes, although improperly, called innate 
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ideas, are the essential faculties of intelligence, by 
which the creature^ whom God has made like himself, 
develops in the proportion of his being those primary 
knowledges, when certain sensuous conditions are 
supplied, which conditions arise from the constituted 
connection of matter and spirit in humanity. 

This distinction of the intelligence from the sensi- 
tivity, in this place, may seem like a digression. It 
appears to me, however, that on account of the inti- 
mate union and co-working of the different faculties 
of our being, it is desirable to take a brief and gene- 
ral view of the whole, in order to be prepared for 
the discussions which, in considering any particu- 
lar faculty, necessarily involve views of the other 
faculties. 

As to the distinction between the sensitivity and 
the will, I refer^ in the first place, to the discussions in 
the preceding pages, in which I think I have satisfac- 
torily established thai the will is the contingent and 
firee causality of the mind. 

But sensation in relation to the individual has not 
contingency and freedom. Let any appropriate ob- 
ject be presented to the sensitivity, and we are con- 
scious of no choice, whether the sensation shall exist 
or not ; on the contrary, its existence is inevitable. 

In addition to this, it is impossible for us to concen- 
trate ourselves in sensation as a power to do. We are 
not conscious in our sensations, of directing our in- 
telligence to any particular subjects of investigation 
and thought ; nor of commanding our muscular 
organism to working any changes in the world 
around us. On the contrary, nothing seems to us 
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more distinct than sensation and doing. To walk 
amid beautiful trees and flowers is one thing, is an act 
of will. The sensations of color and fragrance i 
cannot possibly confound with walking. In the one, 
I am active ; in the other, passive; In the one, I do ; 
in the other, I feel. This distifnction is so clear, that 
farther attempts at elucidation? would be superfluous^ 



SECTION in. 

The emotions and passions distinguished from sen- 
sation cmd intelligence. 

It will be necessary to distinguish the sensations 
from the emotions and passions; but in doing this, 
we shall distinguish the emotions and passions from 
the intelligence likewise. 

The emotions and passions we assign to the sensi- 
tivity. We distinguish them, therefore, from the sen- 
sations only as diflerent affections of the same power. 
The distinction is briefly expressed in the following 
words : — sensation precedes the exercise of the intel- 
ligence ; emotions and passions succeed it : sensa- 
tion is the condition of intelligence ; emotions and 
passions the conseq[uent: sensation is produced by 
the action of external causes upon the organs of 
sense ; emotions and passions are produced by cogni- 
tions of the intelligence : sensation is prodiiced in the 
correlation of the sensitivity and secondary qualities 
of matter ; emotions and passions are produced in the 
correlation of the sensitivity and the ideas of the 
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intellfgence, either as pure ideas, or as embodied in 
external objects. I will illustrate this last point. 
The idea of infinite space awakens the emotions of 
sublimity: thiis is an emotion arising from a pure 
idea. The sight of the starry heavens awakens the 
same emotion ; but then the sight of the starry 
heavens is associated with the idea of infinite space 
and infinite power. 

The pure ideas of harmony, proportion, and beauty, 
awaken corresponding emotions. When these ideas 
are embodied in vocal or instrumental music, and in 
architecture or statuary, the same emotions spring up. 
But in this last case it is not the mere sound of which 
the music is composed, or the material of the column 
or statue which produces the emotions, but the ideas 
expressed in the sounds modulated and harmonized, 
and in the material fashioned and proportioned. 

It is evident, that, in what is said above, the emo- 
tions and passions are distinguished from the intelli- 
gence, as belonging to a different faculty of the mind. 
This distinction, as well as that of the sensations 
and the emotions, it seems to me, every one's con- 
sciousness will readily recognize. The ideas of right 
and wrong, of justice and injustice, of beauty and 
ugliness — the perception of the proportion, grace and 
fitness of objects, together with their opposites, cannot 
well be confounded with the emotions and passions 
which these ideas and perceptions produce. Nor is it 
to be apprehended that any one can be so obtuse as to 
confound mere sensations of color, hardness, heat and 
cold, smell, taste, and sound, with the emotions of 
beauty and grandeur, or with the passions of love, 
hatred, or revenge. 
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to 

SECTION IV, 
Emotions and passions distinguished from the Will, 

But now the important question comes up, whether 
the emotions and passions can be distinguished from 
the will or its volitions ? " The will and the affec- 
tions of the soul," says Edwards, " are not two facul- 
ties : the affections are not essentially distinct from 
the will, nor do they differ from the mere actings of 
the will and inclination of the soul, hut only in the 
liveliness and sensibleness of exercise."* Identifying 
the will and the affections, he assigns the mind but 
two faculties. 

I. Assuming that I have proved, fully and satis- 
factorily, as I think I have, that the will is con- 
tingent and free, a distinction between will and the 
affections is made out in the opposition of cardinal 
chajacteristics. 

The will chooses and determines its own acts un- 
der no law of necessity whatever. The affections 
are, without dispute, relatively necessary. 

When the idea of beauty, or the cognition of a 
beautiful object is in the mind, the corresponding 
emotion necessarily springs Up. Emotions of love, 
pity, anger, fear,. <fcc., all necessarily appear when 
their causes are present. We cannot directly compel 
ourselves to love or hate any thing :. on the contrary, 
when objects of intelligence are in a certain correla- 
tion with our sensitivity, the emotions and passions 

* Review of Edwards on the Will, pp. 19- and 20: 
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^belonging to this correlation take place with all the 
necessity which belongs to physical causes. This is 
familiar to the consciousness of every one. If there- 
fore the preceding investigations into the nature and 
attributes of the will are satisfactory, the distinction 
between it and the affections is an inevitable con- 
sequence. * 

II. The will has been shown to be a primary 
condition of acts of intelligence. The emotions and 
passions have been shown to be a necessary con- 
sequence of acts of the intelligence ; this marks the 
distinction between the two. 

III. This distinction is implied in the moral con- 
sciousness. If the will and the affections are iden- 
tified, then all acts of the will relatively to the man 
himself are absolutely necessary. It is in vain to 
plead for a physical freedom in the unimpeded use 
of the muscular organism, when the volitions which 
command this organism are necessary in relation to 
their causes ; or for intellectual freedom in the unim- 
peded, exercise of the intelligence, when the volitions 
which direct the intelligence and select its objects are 
necessary relatively to their causes. If volition be 
identified with the affections, then all the movements of 
the mind^ and all our external actions become neces- 
sary with a necessity absolute, relatively to the man 
himself 

The sensations are admitted to be necessary 5 the 
law of the intelligence, the associations of ideas, 
are admitted to be necessary; the affections are 
admitted to be necessary; the connection between 
iroJition and the muscular organism is necessary. 
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relatively to the individual. And now, if the will 
and the sensitivity be one faculty, there remains 
no more place for freedom, and humanity as a 
whole, is bound with the «hain of necessity. If the 
doctrine of an universal necessity be established, 
moral responsibility is destroyed, and self-government 
impossible. In my "Review of Edwards on the 
Will," I have fully discussed these points, and to that 
work. Part II., I beg leave to refer the reader. 

That we are responsible for our actions, and that 
we can restrain our passions and govern ourselves; 
men, very generally, refer with confidence to con- 
sciousness to prove ; indeed it is very commonly 
looked upon as the height of absurdity to pretend to 
deny these points. 



SECTION V. 

The distinction iettoeen the emotions, and pas^ 
sions, and the taill, particularly illustrated. 

Let us take again the example of a basket of fruit. 
When it is placed before me, there arc first the sensa- 
tions of sight and smell, and upon these I form cogni- 
tions of what is before me. I perceive a basket of va- 
rious kinds of fruit ; I distinguish them, and form a 
judgment of their respective qualities. Immediately 
following these acts of the intelligence are emotions 
and passions. I admire the beauty of the fruit, the 
fine graceful forms, and the variegated and rich 
colors^- I feel an appetite for the firuit in general, and 
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this appetite is more earnestly excited for some par- 
ticular kind, for. example the peach : I desire to take 
the fruit ; I then determine to take it ; and finally 
make volitions which determine the hands to bring it 
to my mouth. 

Now, according to Edwards, and all that school 
which identifies the will and the afiections, all the 
phenomena of consciousness, after the acts of intelli- 
gence above pointed out, are of the same kind, they 
are all phenomena of the sensitivity ; and that phe- 
nomenon which immediately precedes the musculax 
action is only a more lively desire than the preceding, 
and more lively than any. co-existing affection. 

Granting, for the present, that the muscular action 
takes place always in the direction of the strongest 
desire, (which, however, I shall hereafter showiiotto 
be the case,) is there no phenomenon between this 
strongest desire and the muscular action, or in other 
words, is that phenomenon which we call the voli- 
tion identical with the strongest desire ? 

Now, plainly, there is no way of determining this 
question, save by referring to ^consciousness. And 
what other way should we require ? This is the le- 
^timate way, and entirely satisfactory. In this ex- 
ample of taking the peach from the bastet, is the ap- 
petite for the fruit, or the desire to enjoy the fruit one 
and the same with the effcHrt of the will to take the . 
fruit ? Are they the same in kind ? Does conscious- 
ness give tis only this, viz., a desire growing more 
and more intense in its excitement, and then just at 
the moment it overmasters every other desire produ- 

14 
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cing a movement of the arm and hand ? I can an- 
swer from my own consciousness, and since humani- 
ty is one, I must believe that wliat I learn here is a 
truth not of my particular mind alone, but of the hu- 
man mind. Now, to me, the facts of consciousness 
appearing in connection with the above example, and 
all similar examples, that is, examples where there 
is desire or passion, in close contiguity with action, 
are not exhausted when I have enumerated the mere 
forms and degrees of passion : immediately after th^e 
utrong excitements, there is to me the consciousness 
of an eflFort to do, either in carrying out the passion 
to its object, or in resisting and diverting the pai^ion. 
This nistis, or volition, does not appear to me at all of 
the same kind with the passion, but entirely a new 
&ct, and erf a different power. I will endeavor to 
draw a clear comparison of the two. 

1. The appetite or desire for the peach, arises upon 
the perception of the peach ; it arises necessarily, and 
immediately, and without any deliberation, or choice 
on my part, whether it shall exist or not. 

But this nisus, or effort, to take the peach, is to iiM 
a subject of deliberation. The passion for the peach 
already exists ; but before I take the peach, ^though 
I am strongly impelled by the passion, I can pause and 
deliberate whether I shall indulge the passion by 
taking the peach, or refuse to indulge it by withhold- 
ing the nisus. The passion does not seem to be im- 
mediately within my power ; the nistis by which the 
act of taking the peach appears, does seem to be 
within my power. 

2. I do not seem to exist, or act in the passion as a 
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person. The passion seems merely an affection which 
I experience under certain circumstances, and which 
I cannot but experience under these circumstances. 
On the contrary, in the nisus, or volition, I do seem 
to exist and act as a person. In the one case 1 feel my- 
self subject to the influences of causes different from 
nryself. In the other case, I seem to myself a cause 
producing^ eflfects both in and out of my^ielf. 

3. In somecases the passion isgratified and exhausted 
by a single act ; in other cases there is a succession 
of acts before it is completely exhausted ; in other 
cases, again, the passion is perpetual. Revenge gene- 
rally exhausts itself in a smgle act. Anger may con- 
tinue for a length of time, and require many acts to 
exhaust or fully satisfy it. Ambition and covetous- 
ness are perpetual. The appetites, in general, are 
soon satisfied. Now, with respect to a passion satis- 
fied by a single act, e. g^,, revenge, it evidently exists 
before any nistis is made leading to the act, by which 
the revenge is satisfied. The consciousness cannot 
confound the strong passion, with the volition which 
raises the arm and speeds the blow. The volition is^ 
the mere nisus of power which effects what the pas- 
sion orders. 

Where the passion is satisfied only by a succession 
of acts, I mean acts repeated at different times, and to 
make the case more palpable, at intervals of time, the 
distinction between the abiding passion and the nisus 
of will, by which, as the causality of the mind, the 
passion is repeatedly gratified, and finally satisfied, is 
perfectly clear. Take envy as an example : this pas- 
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sion may live on indefinitely ; but in the- end will be- 
come satisfied when its object is completely prostra- 
ted, and of course no longer in a condition to excite 
it. During the time of its existence, it may lead to 
many acts in relation to its object, acts gratifying the 
passion without extinguishing it. Every man will 
readily distinguish between the acts which go to eflfect 
the ends of envy, and the passi<m itself; and these 
acts embrace not merely the muscular movements, but 
the nisus also which produces these movements. 
The nisus^ or volitioUj will be as clearly distinguish* 
able as the external acts. But more than this, an in- 
dividual may indulge envy, without having it in his 
power to reach the object of the passion, and in this 
case the passion exists wiriiout giving birth to any 
actions whatever. Under these circumstances it will 
experience gratification when its object is injured 
from any source whatever, and without any agency of 
the individual indulging the passion; and when at 
length its object, through a train of other agencies, is 
completely prostrated; it becomes fully satisfied, al- 
though contributing in no way to the catastrophe. 

In a case of a perpetual passion, e. g., ambition, the 
passion is said to govern the individual ; but will any 
one contend that the ambition, which as a perpetual 
passion, gives direction and color to the life, is iden^ 
tical with the series of volitions which accomplish its 
aims ? The gratification of the ruling passion is 
effected through die thinking and contrivances of 
the intelligence, and by the volitions of the will 
asthe mental causality ; but the consciousness finds no 
difficulty in distinguishing the passion from the will,as 
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well as from the intelligence. The passion exists 
even where no acts of intelligence, or of will, are 
engaged in accomplishing its behests. Napoleon, 
confined to the rock of St Helena, did not cease to 
be himself— did not yield his master passion. There 
was no scope or opportunity for the designs and deeds 
of ambition, but the passion, we all believe, existed 
still, as an inseparable element of bis nature. Chains, 
and dungeons, and exile, render every purpose and 
eflFort hopeless, but they do not necessarily extinguish 
the governing passion of the heart ; be it ambition, or 
love, or any other passion, it can live on, and reign 
even in spite of hope. 

In all the above cases, the separate existence of 
passion and volition is recognized by consciousness. 
The passion maintains the characteristic of a mere 
affection which I experience under certain circum- 
stances, and in which I am subject to causes other 
than myself, while the acts which are demanded by 
the passion in order to its gratification, appear the 
effects of my own proper and personal causality. 



SECTION VI. 
Desire^ or relative entotion, and passion. 

An emotion is usually^ and I think properly, dis- 
tinguished from a passion by the absence of desire. 
An emotion is a siniple affection of the sensitivity 
arising from the beauty, or from any other quality of 
objects, unaccompanied by desire. Passion is any 

14* 
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such emotion accompanied by desire. But what then 
is desire ? 

Every object brought before the mind is perceived 
to possess certain qualities, and these qualities affect 
the mind agreeably or disagreeably. We are filled 
with the admiration of what is beautiful, or are dis- 
gusted with ugliness. The first experience of the 
sensitivity after the perception of the qualities takes 
place, is that of emotion simply. In certain cases^ 
however, immediately after the experience of the emo- 
tion, the mind perceives that the object which thus 
affects its sensitivity, may stand in some other rela- 
tion to its faculties ; and this other relation becoming 
an object of contemplation affects it likewise agree- 
ably or disagreeably ; and then the mind may choose 
that it shall stand in this other relation ; e. g.^ I 
perceive in a flower garden a variety of flowers, and 
immediately upon perceiving them, I experience the 
emotions corresponding to their grace and beauty. I 
now perceive again that these flowers can be formed 
into a tasteful bouquet, to be presented to a lady 
whom I admire. This new relation in which the 
flowers can be placed to me, awakens an agreeable 
emotion, and I choose at once that this disposition 
shall be made of them.* Now, this instance is widely 
different from that of emotions caused by contempla- 
ting the starry heavens, or the falls of Niagara. After 
the emotions here awakened, I do not perceive that 
these objects can hold any other relation to me, and 

* I use the word choice here in the sense explained, Chapter HL 
Section V. 
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ot course I have no . consequent emotions upon con- 
templating a new relation, and I form no choice. 

Objects, universally, may be divided into two 
classes, as represented by the two instances given 
above. 

First. Those objects which after awakening appro* 
priate emotions upon the perception of their qualities, 
are perceived, again to admit of being placed in. other 
and peculiar relations to us, which other relations 
give rise to new emotions and present occasions for 
choice. Secondly. Thoseobjects which exhaust their 
effect upon us in their simple presentation, and do not 
appear to admit of being placed in relations beyond 
those which they first assume. The two emotions 
here described may be conveniently distinguished as 
the simple emotion and the relative emotion. 

Now, PASSION is a complex term, and is designed to 
express both the simple and the relative emotion, as 
taking place, the one in immediate succession to the 
other, and with respect to the same object ;:— c. §*., I 
perceive a house of fine proportions and embellish- 
ments, and surrounded with beautiful lawns, and gar- 
dens, filled with trees, shrubbery and flowers. The first 
emotions are those of the beautiful in various degrees. 
These are the simple emotions. I next conceive of 
it as being in my possession, and this relation of pos- 
session appears to me highly agreeable, and affects me 
with the most pleasant emotions. These are the rela- 
tive emotions ; and these relative emotions constitute 

DESIRE. 

In calling them relative emotions, I refer not 
merely to the fact that they form the enjoyment of the 
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indiviclual^ far this is true of simple emotions like- 
wise ]. but I refer also to the fact, that the new relation 
which is conten^latedy and which gives birth to the 
relative emotions^ is one which requires my personal 
choice and volition in order to be realized. In the 
example above,, the possession of the house appears 
desirabiey or, in other words^ I desire the possession 
of the house ;^ but i^ may not be possible for me, ia 
my present circumstances to* gam possession of it^ 
alUiough the possession of it may be h3rpothesized, and 
in other circumstances would \)e attended with no 
difficulty. In this^ case I make no choice, and put 
forth no nisus of causality in relation to it. I can- 
not reach or gratify my desijte. But if I have the 
means of purchasing the house, and the owner is 
willing to sell it,, then I am in a condition to make 
choice and exercise volition in reference to the new 
relation of possession^ 

A beautiful princess became eaptive to Cyrus the 
Great, in the course of his conquests. He did not 
trust himself with the charge of her, for he knew the 
weakness of human nature too well to risk his priik- 
ciples. A young officer of spotless chastity^ but of 
overweening confidence in his own firmness, under- 
took the dangerous charge. He of course received 
the natural and unavoidable impression of her ex- 
treme beauty ; this was to be expected — this he pro- 
bably expected ; but, contrary to his expectation, his 
imagination soon conceived of a more intimate relation^ 
and this relation so excited his emotions of delight, 
appeared so desirable, that he tore himself away from 
a temptation before which he found his virtue giving 
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way. In this instance we have, 1st, the simple emo- 
tion. of beauty ; 2dly, the relative emotion, or emotion . 
awakened by a new relation perceived, which relation, 
however, cannot be realized without choice and voli- 
tion. The second emotion is desire ; and the two emo- 
tions so related that the second immediately follows 
the first, and is conditioned by it, constitute passion. 
From this analysis, it appears clearly that ihe desire 
is only a form of emotion arising, like every other emo- 
tion, under the characteristic of necessity: that while 
the desire arises from a cause from without, in corre- 
lation with the sensitivity, and without any delibera- 
tion and pre-determination, or any nisus of a power 
" to do or not to do ;" in the effort which is to realize 
the new relation, or relation awakening the relative 
emotion or desire, we recognize deliberation and 
choice, and a power " to do or not to do :" and that 
the desire, or relative emotion, as well as the simple 
emotion, exists before choice and volition, and often 
without any corresponding choice and volition taking 
place. The passion is often excited in the highest 
degree, and yet there is no opportunity for its gratifi. 
cation, or the strong mastery which the man exer« 
cises over himself repels the temptation,- 



SECTION VII. 



Whether a given passion can be resisted only by an 
opposite passion. 

The only way in which the force of the last con- 
clusion is attempted to be evaded, is by affirming that 
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some other emotion and desire of a more lively cha- 
racter intervene, and that in this the volition or 
causative nisus makes its appearance. For instance, 
in the case of the young officer of Cyrus, it will be 
said that the preservation of his virtue awakened a 
livelier emotion than the gratification of appetite^ and 
that this livelier emotion constituted the causative 
nisus. 

In the first place, I remark that this evasion touches 
but half of the argument. What shall be done with 
those causes in which the desire exists without any 
opportunity or even any hope of gratification, and that, 
too, when the desire, beyond dispute, respects an im- 
mediate object, and is the strongest desire with which 
the mind is now affected? In the example given on 
a preceding page, I may desire the immediate posses- 
sion of the house and ornamented grounds, and it may 
be stronger than any other desire at the moment, but 
this desire of possession does not identify itself with 
any nistts or volition, in order to gain the possession, 
if I am destitute of the means of purchasing. 

The young oflScer of Cyrus, after the beautiful 
princess is removed from his keepings and secured 
against the attempts suggested by his passions, may be- 
come the very slave of these passions, and pine away 
with desire. 

A prisoner standing in utter hopelessness at his 
grated window, desires his freedom and his home 
more than any thing beside; but the all-absorbing 
yearning and passion takes no form of volition to 
reach its object. 

The highest form of misery of which we can con- 
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tieive, is that constituted by the passions excited in 
the highest possible degree, and yet unaccompanied 
by any volition or nisus to reach their objects. This 
is the state of despairing love, hatred, or revenge. 

Let us now turn to the point which the evasion in 
question touches upon, viz., that when passion is 
successfully resisted and is overcome, it is resisted 
and overcome by another and a stronger passion. 

Before <;ombatting this position, I wish to make a 
few preliminary observations as to its moral bearing. 
I do this not for the purpose of enlisting in my favor 
any prejudices however sacred, but rather to secure 
myiself against the prejudices which have represented 
the system which I oppose as impregnable in its moral 
and theological interests. To proceed then, I remark, 
thaX if passion can be opposed only by passion, there 
can be neither moral obligation nor self-government. 
There cannot be moral obligation: because, inas- 
much as the passions arise necessarily in the presence 
of their objects, and inasmuch as the strength of each 
particular passion both intrinsically and relatively de- 
pends likewise necessarily upon its cause, the deter- 
mination as to which passion shall prevail, that is, 
which passion shall take the form of volition or 
causative nisus, rests in a pre-arrangement, and 
that too beyond the sphere of the individual. 
The strongest passion which is to subdue a given 
passion cannot be called up by the individual for this 
purpose ; for to call it up would be to exercise an an- 
tecedent strongest passion, and this again would 
require another antecedent strongest passion, and so 
on ad infinitum. The stronger passion therefore 
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which is to subdue the given passion, and which can 
alone subdue it, must make its .appearance wholly 
irrespectively of the individual's agency. It follows 
then that every passion of the individual being rela- 
tively to him absolutely necessary, and every strongest 
passion absolutely necessary, no place for responsi- 
bility remains. 

There can be no self-government. Self-govern* 
ment implies a power of resisting one's passions ; 
but, according to this system, there can be no resist- 
ing power but that of another and a stronger passion ; 
but the individual cannot wield this power, sSnce to 
suppose this would involve the absurdity of an infi- 
nite series of antecedent strongest passions.* 

If therefore we aim to sustain important moral and 
theological interests, we must effect a distinction be- 
tween the passions and the power which resists them— 
ft power which, from within itself, -can resist and over- 
come the pasiSions. Let us see whether this im- 
portant distinction will hold, notwithstanding th€ 
attempted evasion in question. 

The young officer of Cyrus dismisses the princess 
from his charge, according to the evasion, because 
the love of virtue, proving stronger than Jthe impure 
passion, the love of virtse forms nt the moment the 
volition or causative nisus. In reference to this, I 
remark, that at the beginning of this trial of virtue, 
the relative state of the opposing passions must have 
preponderated more strongly on the s^ide of virtue 
than at the close. At the beginning, sensual desire 

♦ Vide Review of Ed wards, pp. 106— 109. 
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was Cdrnpamtively weak, and the love of virtue fresh, 
strong, and confident. Presently the individual is 
surprised by the gtovrth of sensual desire ; but his 
virtue re^ts firmly. By degrees, however, the first 
is constantly advancing, and the resistance on the 
part of the love of virtue grows proportionally weak, 
tintil at length he finds it impossible to preserve any 
ionger the amotions of virtue, except by removing 
ftom the presence of the temptation. The love of 
virtue triumphed at the beginning over sensual de- 
sire; in the end sensual desire triumphs over the 
love of virtue. If the love of virtue increased propor- 
tionally to the growth of sensual desire, then, of 
course, the tesistance would remain precisely the 
same throughout ; and however great the assaulting 
|>assion might become, the resisting passion would be 
there to meet it, and to pres^ve the steadiness of the 
mind. The Yery fact, therefore, of fleeing away from 
the temptation, was the acknowledgment of weak- 
ness — ^the acknowledgement that virtue could no 
longer bear np against the assaults of its antagonist. 
What, then, is the cause of the retreat ? It cannot be 
the predominating sensual desire, for this urges the 
individual to remain. It cannot be the virtuous pas- 
sion, for this is not of sufficient strength to form the 
volition, ot cimsative nisits^ which is to defeat thie 
sensual desire. The sensual desire says remain ; the 
virtuous passion says retire : but as the first is stronger 
than the last, if the decision of the matter is to be 
ieft to the passions, the individual will remain and 
become the victim of sensuality, ta this emergency 
the strong and resolute will, as a distinct faculty — ^as 
♦ 16 
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of itself the power to do or not to do — determines t§ 
avoid the occasion of the overmastering desires, and 
to retreat from the opportunities of crime. The 
retreat is made ; but as respects the affections, it is 
made in weakness and disgrace. 

But instead of speaking of a third person, let us 
refer directly to ourselves. When we perform an act 
which gratifies any evil passion of which we are con- 
scious, and which we perform in order to gratify 
that passion, do we not feel that we are guilty for that 
act ? All who acknowledge the existence of con- 
science, and the distinction between right and wrong, 
win answer in the affirmative. But in this conscious- 
ness of guilt, do we not believe that we might have 
forborne to commit the act, that we might have resist- 
ed the demand of the passion ? And suppose we 
could persuade ourselves that it was impossible for 
us to have forborne to commit the act, that we could 
not have resisted the demands of passion, would not 
Jill bur conviction and sense of guilt die tiway ? 

But if passion can be opposed only by passion; if 
the opposing power cannot be distinguished in kind 
from the passion to be resisted, then the voice of the 
consciousness, as given above, must be delusive. For 
how can I be guilty on account of an act, when the 
passion which it gratifies is the catisative nisus of 
the act, this causative nisus being, relatively to the in- 
dividual, absolutely necessary ? 

Again. We acknowledge the duty of self-denial, and 
wethinkthat we often perform this duty when we resist 
the inclinations of the appetites and passions.' It seems 
to us, in these cases, that we bring into view princi- 
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pies of duty, and put forth the energies of ^ self-govern- 
ing power distinct from these appetites and passions. 

But here, again, the decisions of consciousness 
must be fallacious, if passion can only be opposed by 
passion ; and self-denial becomes an absurdity which 
can never exist ; for the acts in all cases which actually 
take place, are the immediate effects of the strongest 
passion : as, therefore, it is impossible for any act to 
make its appearance except as an act of the strongest 
passion, and gratifying that passion, and as the 
strength of, the passion consists in the quality of 
agreeableness, no place for self-denial remains. All 
human action necessarily Becomes self-grati^cation. 

It must follow, also, that all our sentiments of 
praise and blame, and the deep reverence we feel for 
the name of justice, and the profound submission we 
render to its authority in the infliction of penalties, 
are an error, a folly, or a superstition. 

Why should we praise the agent for one deed rather 
than another, or blame him for any deed whatever ; 
and by what authority can any power inflict penalties, 
when the cause of every deed is the peission which 
is immediately antecedent to it, and which passion is 
proved to be the strongest by the very, fact that it is the 
antecedent of the deed ; and is also, relatively to the 
agent, necessarily the causative antecedent? For we 
have seen that, according to the hypothesis which I am 
combatting, no opposition can be made to a given pas- 
sion, except by another passion : so that on the one 
hand, the play of the passions being absolutely ne- 
cessary relatively to the agent, the passion which pre- 
iJorainates, predominates necessarily; and on the 
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Other hand, if the agent be supposed to atten^t an 
opposition to a given passion, the nistis of opposition 
can only lie in another pa^ion; and this can be 
called up only by an antecedent strongest passion, and 
this again by another, and so on ad infinitum. 

It appears to me unnecessary to multiply any fur- 
ther appeals to the consciousness, or to add illustra- 
tions. Consciousness, in the ordinary, and as well as 
in the most sacred and awful relations, decides against 
the hypothesis, that when a passion is subdued, it is 
subdued only by the force of an antagonistic passion, 
more powerfiil but equally necessary. It is a mere 
hypothesis.. 



SECTION VIII. 
Preceding distinctions summed up. 

Let us now review summarily the distinctions and 
relations of the will and the sensitivity, as given in 
the preceding investigation. 

1. Upon the perception of objects and their quali- 
ties, the simple emotions arise — that is, emotions pro- 
duced by the objects and qualities considered in 
themselves, and not relatively to the uses and gratifi- 
cations to which the man by his personal agency may 
appropriate them. Some objects awaken only simple 
emotions, because they do not admit of any appropria- 
tion by our personal agency. 

2. In the case of many objects, the simple emotions 
are followed by the perception that the objects may 
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eome into other relations more intimate and gratifying 
by the personal agency of the man , and the emotions 
awakened by this perception are the relative emo- 
tions, and constitute desire. Simple emotions and 
desire awakened by, and united in, the same object^ 
constitute that complex state of feeling which we 
eall passion. 

X When passion is called into being, an occasion 
exists for action. It now becomes a subject of thought 
and deliberation to the intelligence, whether the pas- 
sion shall be gratified or not, or whether attempts 
shall be made to gratify it. Upon this thought and 
dfeliberation, choice takes place. 

4. Choice is the pre-determination, or intention of 
the will, to act in a certain way ; either in obedience 
to the passion, or in resistance of the passion, when- 
ever the moment for action shall arrive. 

6. When the moment for action arrives, the mo- 
ment for gratifying or denying the passion, then the 
will puts forth its volition or causative nisus. 

6. The play^of the emotions- and passions in the 
presence of their objects, or causes, iis necessary. 

But every act of will of which we are conscious, 
and for which we hold ourselves responsible, hath 
this remarkablfe characteristic, that it may be done or 
not done — that is, it is contingent ; and every agent 
has in himself at the moment of performing such act, 
the irresistible belief that he is a power to do or not 
to do^—a power not necessitated^ but free. 



15^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF PERSONALITY. 



The personal prououiis belong to all languages, 
and represent the idea of personality, which is com- 
mon to all men. 

Personality is affirmed only of God, angels, and 
men — only of beings of intelligence and freedom. 

Personality is not individuality, because individu- 
ality is of universal application, and expresses merely 
the last logical division, as is denoted, indeed, by the 
etymology of the word. A person, however, is an in- 
dividual ; and person in this connection, expresses 
differentia. 

What does personality represent? If it represent 
the whole individual mind or spirit, then of course 
it is merely a synonyme of mind or spirit : but the 
term personality will not apply to every faculty of 
mtttd or spirit. 

I. It will be granted that the I is applied to the 
will as the free causality of the mind ; when it is 
affirmed /rfo, the will is the I. 

n. Personality cannot be conceived of without 
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ireedom. When it is affirmed / do, the I is truly 
and properly the cause of the doings ; but if this I, be 
r^^rded as necessitated in its doing, if its nisus be 
not regarded as really its own determination, but the 
determination of another, ttien it is no more I that 
do — it is no more I that make the nistis, it must be 
referred to some other cause; 

This appears still farther in die use of the personal 
possessive pronouns. We will take for example the 
pronoun mine. This implies two objects, and the 
idea of possession. It implies tiie I, and something 
which is not me, and the fact that this something be- 
longs to me. But k> what do we apply the pronoun 
me/te, and on what is possession based ? We apply 
this pronoun to every object which we can appro- 
priate by our personal agency to any purpose, wish, or 
enjoyment ; we apply it to every thing over which 
we exercise our causality ; and possession is really 
based upon the idea of our causality. As far as this 
causality reaches, possession reaches, and no farther. 
What I cannot govern, regulate, direct, compel, resist, 
modify or appropriate by will, cannot be mine, but 
must be his or theirs who do stand to it in this rela- 
tion. Lands, houses, and chattels are mine, because 
I have appropriated them by my will, or because I 
regulate and control them by my will. 

My friends are mine, because I can influence them, 
and bind them to my interests. My enemies are 
mine, either because I have made them such, or be- 
cause I am engaged in acts of resistance and endea- 
vors to make them yield to my purposes. 
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My physical members are mine, because they-are 
moved' and' governed by my volitions. 

My thoughts are mtnc, not because I create the 
laws of the reason and the understanding, and the 
association of' ideas; but because I direct the reason 
and the understanding to particular objects and fix 
them upon these by an aetof attentions 

My emotions and passions are minej not because I 
am the author of my susceptibilities, or because I 
directly create the emotions and passions; but be- 
cause I can call up this or that emotion or passion 
by the presentation of the correlative object ; and be- 
cause I can dismiss an emotion or passion by fixing 
the attention upon some other object, and an object^ 
correlative to an opposite emotion or passion. 

My volitions are mine, because I directly create* 
them. 

My volitions are mine in- the most perfect sense; 
because they are and can be participated in by no one 
else ; they are absolutely and exclusively my own. 

Whatever else is mine, is called so only in refer- 
ence to my will taken as the causality, and the I. 

But now only admit the ideaj that lasa cause, am 
necessarily determined by something antecedent to 
myself, or out of myself, and so far from being able to 
use the pronoun mine of anything which I act upon, 
I immediately become one of those things of which 
it is to be. used; and that antecedent and foreign 
power which controls all my volitions and move- 
ments, must apply it to me. 

The possessive pronoun is applied- to a child and 
to a slave, because the father and the master exercise 
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a paramount control over their actions; with how 
much greater intensity the term would be applied, if 
the father and the master absolutely caused erery 
volition in the child and the slave ! 

When we use the phrases, I think and I feel^ that is 
when we apply the representative of our personality 
to acts of the reason and the sensitivity, we do it 
under the impression that thought and feeling are 
free. Only suppose that when thought goes on 
within me there is no element of freedom connected 
with it^ and* when the emotions and passions are 
awakened there is no element of freedom connected 
with them, and they no longer appear our personal 
acts. It is no longer I that think if I have no power 
to produce thought, and to control and direct thought. 
It is no longer I that feel, if I have no power to pro- 
duce feeling, and. to.control and direct feeling. 

But it may be saitf, that thoughts and feelings are 
often started in our minds without any intention of 
our own, or any effort on our part to^ produce them 
by selecting and bringing before the- mind subjects of 
thought, and objects correlative to our feelings. To 
this I reply, that the element of freedom here again 
appears in the choice and volition to attend to the 
train of thought, or the feelings started in our minds ; 
or to banish them by immediately calling up other 
subjects of thought, and objects correlative to other 
feelings. It is the free act of attention which makes 
the thought and feeling mine^ and it cannot become 
mine without this ; and in connection with this, the 
consciousness that I can dispose of the thought or 
feeling as I please. 
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It thus appears, that in every application of the per- 
sonal pronouns, those words which represent our 
personality, the will is referred to and freedom is 
implied. Personality, therefore, cannot be conceived 
of without the causality or will, and freedom. The 
fact, however, that it cannot be conceived of without 
causality or will, does not prove that the will alone 
constitutes personality ; but that it cainnot be con- 
ceived of withou-t freedom, does go to prove this. 
Reason in itself is not free ; all its laws are necessary 
and immutable. The sensitivity in itself is not free ; 
it has no power of changing it own suseptibilities ; 
and every emotion which appears in it, is, relatively 
to itself, absolutely necessary: and all the freedom 
which appears in thinking and feeling is the freedom 
of the will or causality, adding itself to these two 
necessary, coordinates, in acts of attention and go- 
vernance. The whole personality is free ; will, alone, 
is free ; therefore the will constitutes the personality. 

III. It will be seen, upon reflection, that personal 
refers to that which is exclusively and entirely my 
own, and not that of another. But in no part of my 
being do I find that which, in an absolute sense,, is 
exclusively and entirely my own, and which can in 
no sense he participaied iu by aether,, save in. the 
actings of my will-. 

Reason in all men, andin all beings having reason,is 
the same: it has its absolute and fixed laws. There is 
not one kind of logic for one man, and another kind 
for another man : logic is one and the same for all 
beings that reflect and reason. 

The sensitivity, in its general and constituent priu- 
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ciples, is the same in all men. The same emotions 
and passions, with a given state of the sensitivity, 
generally appear under the same causes. Where the 
sensitivity is perfectly pure, there remains no place 
for diversity in different individuals, and the emotions 
are as absolute as the laws of perception which go- 
vern them ; and where it is corrupt, with given cha- 
racteristics and circumstances, the phenomena must 
be the same. 

The phenomena, both of the reason and the sensi- 
tivity, depend upon uniform, necessary, and general 
laws, as far as their particular constitution is con- 
sidered. 

To the will it is all different. Here is a power 
which, while the whole field of its possible determina- 
tion is contemplated, retains its absolute contingency 
and freedom. There are for it no uniform and 
general laws necessarily governing its determinations, 
for it governs itself and can violate all law. From 
the reason it is easy to decide how the will ought to 
act ; and im the sensitivity how it would be most 
'pleasing to act, but it is luider no compulsion from 
one or the other ; whatever it does, it does froni its 
own inherent force, in entire freedom. Every voli- 
tion is its own immediate creation. It does not 
create the perceptions and conclusions of the reason ; 
it does not create the emotions of the sensitivity ; but 
it does aibsolutely create its own nistis or volitions. 
Let there be a given subject of ratiocination, e. g,^ a 
theorlhn in geometry, and I know what the process 
of the ratiocination must be in every mind ; it does 
fiot belong to any one mind, but is common to all. 
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Let there be a given object for the sensitivity ; e. g.j a 
painting, a statue, a column, or a landQcape, and I 
know what the emotions must be in every mind ; 
they are emotions which do not belong to any one 
mind, but are common to all. But let there be a given 
occasion for the action of the will, and I do not know 
what the determination of every will must be ^ there 
is here no determination common to all, for they do 
not come under one common and necessary law : on 
the contrary, there is here the power and the possi- 
bility of indefinite diversity ; and what each will de- 
termines will be peculiarly its own, and not another's. 
The different wills may indeed agree in their par* 
ticular determinations ^ but the agreement will anse 
from no antecedent all comprehending and necessi^ 
tating principle, but from each will meeting every 
other will by a free determination. Now if the abso- 
liUely personal is that which belongs exclusively to 
the will, then again the will is Ihe person — or per* 
sonality. 

IV. We have seen that when the pronouns / and 
mine are applied to the reason and the sensitivity, 
they are applied only because the will adding itself to 
these coordinates appropriates and directs them with 
their constituted and necessary laws : I think and feel 
only when I attend to the thoughts and emotions^ and 
when I determine their direction and select their ob- 
jects. With respect to the will itself, we also use the 
■possessive pronoun — thus it is conaraon to say my 
will My will is sometimes equivalent to my choice, 
or my volitionj and in this sense is proper according 
to the usage represented in the preceding pages. But 
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in addition to this it is used to express the apprc^ria- 
tion or direction of the will itself, and in this use it is 
vMry remarkable. The will is that which is enti- 
tled to say my and mine ; when, therefore, it says my 
wiUj it affirms, self-determination. It is its own will, 
%)ecause a cause p^n^ ve, and self-moved and self-direct- 
^ it affirms itself of itself. 

The will may thus be regarded as the centre of our 
being, all the oUier parts being related to it as the 
governing faculty. Hence it is called the per^n, 
that is the per se una — the <me aione, and distinct 
from all b^ide ; and by, and of itself, acting and 
doing. 

A first detenniner is demanded logically^ but a first 
determiner must also be a self determiner. If there 
were but one first and self-determinec, there would 
fee but one per se una, vel persona. 

But God made one class of beings after his own 
likeness, and of his own kind ; and these in the pos^ 
session of will are persons likewise, or first and self* 
determining causes of theiar primary nisus^ ox voH- 
tions. . 

It is an interesting and striking fact, that the hu- 
man mind has, in language, given testimony sponta- 
neously and univCTsally, to the freedom and supre- 
macy of the will, by assigning . as its representative^ 
« class of words which perpetually imply freedom 
and supremacy. 

The sentiment of Cousin that the will is only " the 
eminent characteristic" of personality,* deprives this 

* Cours de Phil., Tom* II., ptge 234. 

16 
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feature of language of its peculiar force ; for if 
that sentiment be just, the personal pronouns repre- 
sent all the faculties of the mind equally. Besides, 
the word personality becomes a mere synonyme of 
mind or spirit. But when we represent the person- 
ality as itself a characteristic of mind or spirit, and 
a characteristic which appears in a peculiar represen- 
tative assigned it in the structure of all languages ; 
which representative constantly implies freedom and 
supremacy, then we gain a new point of view in 
philosophy, and a new and singular confirmation of 
the doctrine of the will we have been unfolding. 

The will, as the centre of being, is then always 
peculiarly represented and distinguished, whenever I 
affirm that I do, or I know, or I feel ; or whenever I 
affirm proprietorship by the pronoun mine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENSITIVITY 
AND THE WILL. 

I HAVE distinguished the will from the sensitivity. 
It now remains that we consider their reciprocal in- 
fluence ; and here I will pursue the same method as 
in the case of the will and the reason considered in 
their reciprocal influence : — ^I will first take my stand 
in the will, and investigate its action in the direction 
of the sensitivity ; and then take my stand in the sen- 
sitivity, and investigate its action in the direction of 
the will. 

SECTION I. 

The action of the will in the direction of the sen* 
sitivitp. 

I. The will can mediately and remotely cause 
emotions and passions in the sensitivity. 

The production of emotions >and passions, de- 
pends immediately upon objects correlated to the 
state of the sensitivity. When the correlated objects 
axe perceived, the appropriate effect in the sensi- 
tivity necessarily follows. Now, the action of the 
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will, in reference to the production of emotions and 
passions, obviously lies in bringing before the intelli- 
gence the objects correlated to the sensitivity. Let 
the state of the sensitivity be known, and let the cor- 
related objects be known, and then the will can de- 
sign and accomplish any possible modifications of the 
sensitivity : thus we excite the passions of other 
men, we persuade other men, by arrayii^ before 
them such objects, or producing in them such cogni- 
tions as we know to be correlated to the sensitivity, 
with respect to the passions we wish to excite. The 
. intimate knowledge of the state of the sensitivity in 
general, and of the sensitivity in particular classes oi 
men ; the intimate and extensive knowledge of cor- 
related objects, in reference to every variety of pas- 
sion; and the power of strongly and vividly arraying;- 
before the mind those objects by language, expression 
and gesture, go far to constitute the orator. The will 
X)f the oratoi: controls tlie feelings of bis audience, by 
appropriating his own faculties to the work of design- 
ing and effecting correlations of objects with their 
sensitivity. 

This also enters into moral government. Moral 
government, in the largest sense, is a government 
lying in addresses to the reason and sensitivity of 
men. All influence therefore exerted through the 
sensitivity by voluntary endeavor, is of the nature of 
moral government.* 

* filoral goTerament is tht only government which does not' destroy 
freedom, inasmuch as the subject ia not compiled to yield to reason or 
persuasion. Physical government is the compulsion of e:sternal action 
Wy physical force. This destroys physical freedom. Moral .freedom, 
or the fipoedom of will, cannot be destroyed. Vide, p. 94, supra. 
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What is trae of other individuals is true of myself 
likewise. I can produce any given emotions or pas- 
sions in myself, by calling before my mind, by an act 
of will, the objects correlated to my sensitivity with 
iBspect to these emotions and passions. It is in this 
way that lean* play the orator, with respect to myself, 
as well as with respect to others ; and it is in this way 
that 1 can exercise moral government over myself. 

The- only limit to the action of the will in the pro- 
duction of emotions and passions, are: — First, the state 
of sensitivity : if it be not correlated to any objects^ 
which I can present, the required emotion or passion 
is impossible to me, for I have no direct power over 
the sensitivity. Secondly, the objects to be correlated : 
if these objects are beyond my reach, that is, if my 
causality cannot be exerted over them, so as to bring 
them before the mind, then, again, the required 
emotion or passion is impossible to me. Thirdly, 
flie extent of my knowledge: if I am unacquainted 
with the state of the sensitivity, or with the objects 
necessary to aflfect it, then, also, the required emotioa 
or passion is impossible to my personal agency. 

II. The will can indirectly banish from, the sensi-. 
tivity existing emotions and passions. 

Existing emotions and passions must arise from 
objects ccwrrelated with, the sensitivity. Now, the will 
can banish the enM)tions and passions by removing 
these correlated objects, or, in other words, withdraw- 
ing the attention from them and fixing it upon objects, 
correlated with the sensitivity in respect of other 
passions. 

There are two ways in which this can be done*. 
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First. By bringing up any new object ealculalsd to 
divert the sensitivity, on account of the superior inte- 
rest which it possesses. 

Secondly. By reasoning upon and representing the 
odiousness of the existing emotions said passions ; 
that is, bringing into view other qualities of Uie ob* 
ject aflfecting the sensitivity than those it first per- 
ceived, and qualities calculated ta exd^ the disgust 
and abhorrence c^ .the sensitivity ; at the same time, 
also, holding up the commands of the reason in a 
way to excite fear^ admiration, veneration, and love. 
A man strongly inclined to intemperi^te drinking, is, 
considering only the pleasures of the cup. Now, 
his passion maybe subdued for; the time, by present- 
ing to. his naindisome other- objects, more engrossing 
and delightful, if any such therjB be ; or, by reasoning 
with him upon, the degrading and destructive charac- 
ter of intemperance, both as respects himself ancbhis 
family, and upon his responsibilities as a moral and 
immortal beings tiius awakening abhorrence of the 
vice, and rekindling the kind, and social, and nK)rai» 
and religious sympathies of his nature. All this, again^ 
is plainly involved in the practice of oratory; and in 
the exercise of moraj government, either with respect 
to others or with respect to ourself. It is not only 
the kind and pure-minded philanthropist who pos- 
sesses the power of pres^ting to the intemperate man, 
or the vicious man of any description, other obje^» 
calculated to divert the depraved sensitivity, and Ae 
power to reason with him on the hatefulness of vice 
and the obligations and loveliness of virtue; the 
vicious man himself possesses this power. The fifee 
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will, the peijsonality, <ian command the objects of 
attention* and thought in the bosom of every man. 
All men, upon the* Qvidence of consciousness, believe 
this; and alllaw and government, human and divine, 
proceeds upon this belief. Admit the principle that 
the vicious man has not power of diverting his affec- 
tions: by the presentation* of new objects — ^no power 
to reason with himself-^^in- filie,. no- power to resist 
evil passions, and: to« cultivate good passions, and the 
sense of gUiJ t, and- praise,,;and' blcwne-^and the awards 
of justice no mote have place.. 

In the above isepresentaiioii, ! have proceeded upon 
the assumption, that new objects^ might be found, pos^ 
sessing a, higher interest to^ the- sensitivity than the 
objects of the existing emotions and passions, and that 
the reasonii:tgs respecting the odious qualities of these 
objects, and the supreme worthiness and obligatoriness 
of virtue will likewise command a higher interest 
than the objects of the existing emotions and pas- 
sions. 

But,^ nowj let us suppose either that the objects of 
the existing emotions and passions posses a higher 
interest to the sensitivity than the new objects, and 
the representations, commands, and rebukes of the 
reason ;.or, the still stronger case, that every repre- 
sentation of the loveliness and worth of virtue finds 
no genial response in the sensitivity, but, on the con- 
trary, only positive dislike ; and then we inquire 
whether, in these cases, the will can banish the exist- 
ing einotions and passions ? I shall consider the two 
cases supposed in the order in which they are an- 
nounced. 
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1st. Where the objects called up before the sensi- 
tivitffj and all the representations, commands, and' 
r£bukas of the reason, are less interesting than what 
they are designed to supplant; Can an object less 
interesting to the sensitivity be made, by an eflFort of 
will, to take the place of one more interesting? Can 
the less delightful emotions take the place of the more- 
delightful V This is the point of inquiry. 

In- order to this we must assign the will the power 
of fixing the attention upon objects irrespective of 
/ the interest they excite in the sensitivity : for- if the- 
*-^ will possess this power, it can hold: the attention to 
the object of less interest, in spite of the emotions 
awakened by the other object ; and the latter being 
thus removed from the attention, the corresponding 
emotions must die away, and the emotions of the 
less interesting object alone exist. Does the will pos- 
sess this power ? This point has really been already- 
determined in the aflSrmative, while considering the- 
characteristics of the will. The will would not pos- 
sess that freedom, and that power of self-determina- 
tion which has already been demonstrated of it, if it- 
could not determine in opposition to the sensitivity; 
for the preponderance of the sensitivity would be the 
subjugation of the will. The direction of the intel- 
ligence to this or that object, belongs to the will. If 
the action of the will were governed' by the degree of 
interest awakened by the object in the sensitivity, then 
not the will, but the sensitivity would be the govern- 
ing faculty — would be the personality. But as my 
object is to make a full development of the testimony 
of consciousness, respecting the will, so- this object: 
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will be best attaiaed by appealing to consciousness on 
every occasion piesented in the course of the inquiry. 

Let usy then, inquire of our. consciousness whether 
we be not able to divert the sensitivity from strong, 
agitating asid most agreeable passion, by fixing the 
intelligence resolutely upon sonne object of trifling 
interest? 

1 have just heard a certain piece of good news, and 
am so excited with delight, that upon retiring at 
night, I find myself wakeful. The tea thousand 
thoughts associated with joy and hope, which are 
bounding through my mind, are delicious ; but I 
reflect that if I yield to the excitement, I shall be un- 
fit for the duties of the morrow* Under these circum- 
stances I -adopt the well-known expedient of counting 
. one, two, three, four,:&c., until at length I fall asleep. 
Now, the counting over one or two hundred units 
possesses no manner of interest ; and it is on this very 
account that I resort to it ; the mind' being thus divert- 
ed from the exciting subjects of thought. 

When I first make the attempt thus to divert the 
mind, I find it attended with difficulty, and it is .not 
until I mske repeated efforts that I succeedi In all 
this we are conscious of sternly exerting the will to 
fix the attention upon the* uninteresting employment, 
to the exclusion of objects interesting in the highest 
degree. When. the latter are excludied, the correspond- 
ing emotions, of course,, cease,^ and! the mind sinks; 
into repose. 

I. am eagerly perusing some book of intense inte- 
rest; ail acquaintance breaks in upon me with the 
narrative of some trifling incident which he has just 
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witnessed. Nothing can be more vexatious and im*- 
pertinent, than the interruption ; and my inclination 
would lead me to turn him off and continue the pe- 
rusal. But am I not conscious that I can lay €Lside 
the book, withdraw my attention from its contents, 
and patiently listen to the intruder ? 

Again. I will suppose that I have made an appoint- 
ment with some friends, to take an excursion upon 
the water. The day comes, and is one of unrivalled 
beauty and serenity. Every circumstance makes the 
proposed excursion perfectly delightful. On the other 
hand, I have no pressing duty, and no other and more 
agreeable employment to detain me at home. Now, 
under these circumstances, am I not conscious that I 
can deny mjrself the pleasure of the excursion, and 
condemn myself to remain, and spend a solitary and 
irksome day at home ? 

I will suppose one case more. A man of dissolute 
habits on his way to a place of conviviality and plea- 
sure, is met by a friend, who endeavors to dissuade 
him from going, and urges him to accompany him in 
a quiet walk in the fieldis adjacent to the suburbs. 
The man replies, your company and the walk cer- 
tainly are not disagreeable to me in themselves, bu4 
on the present occasion my strongest feelings lead me 
in another direction. Now, who does not^believe thai 
notwithstanding his preponderating desires, he CMi' 
accompany his friend, and by holding his attention to 
his conversation and to the objects he may chance to 
meet, succeed in diverting his sensitivity and awaken- 
ing less interesting emotions, 
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illustrations of a similar character maybe adduced 
to an indefinite extent, and in all, the testimony of 
consciousness will be found to be uniform. 

It is of no force in reference to these cases to say, 
that when the action takes place in a direction oppo- 
site to what at first appears to be the preponderating 
desire, there is really a change in the desire. This 
is plainly reasoning in a circle. It is assuming — first, 
that the action must be as the preponderating desire — 
and then again inferring that a certain desire must be 
the preponderating desire, because the action accords 
with it.* Besides in all these instances the testimony 
of consciousness, as every man may know by hypothe- 
sising himself in the instances, is decisive, that the 
action is in opposition to the strongest desires. 

It is not inapposite to repeat here a remark which 
I <faave, in substance, before made, that self-denial is 
a word without meaning, if objects less interesting to 
the sensitivity cannot become the objects of attention 
in the place of those which cause the preponderating 
desires. If self-denial be any thing, it must consist 
in yielding to reason in opposition to our desires. But 
if whenever we yield to reason, reason itself becomes 
the object of preponderating desire, then we can never 
yield to reason in opposition to desire, and the triumph 
of reason is always a reconciliation with desire. But 
does not the man who is striving to attain purity 
know, and does he not always acknowledge, that 
trial and discipline, and self-mortification, are all em- 
feraced in doing right for the sake of the right, while 

♦ Vide ArUcle V. of this Section. 
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the Strong passions of his nature are persuading and 
enticing him to do the wrong, because the wrong is 
most pleasing? I do not say that he does not love 
and reverence the right, but he does not wait for the 
gushes of congenial emotion to carry him along easily 
in the way of duty. He is the most sublimely good 
when he follows duty in self-denial, and up hills of 
difficulty, and when he experiences the gush of con- 
genial emotion not as the impulse which precedes and 
necessarily determines, but as the sweet and gracious 
reward, which follows his conquest over self. 

2dly, The ca^e where every representation of the 
loveliness and worth of virtue only awakens posiiwe 
dislike. I take here the case of virtue, because a 
strong case, and entirely apposite to the end I have in 
view, but I might with equal propriety take any other 
case in the sensitivity, for example, a case of esthetical 
interests and belonging to the fine arts. 

The opposition of the sensitivity here supposed, 
must either be a mere prejudice arising from wrong 
judgments in the understanding, or it nmst be in* 
herent and radical. 

If it be a mere prejudice, then plainly it is open to 
correction from enlightened reasonings and represen- 
tations, accompanied with examples calculated to 
work benignly upon the sensitivity. 

As my investigations relate to the sensitivity in 
general, I will draw an illustration from music. An 
individual, whose taste has been corrupted by false 
education and fashion, finds himself displeased by a 
composition whose purity and excellence rest upon 
such undoubted authority, that he must conclude the 
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fault to be in himsdf alone. Now, for the correction 
of his false, taste, he may attend to a scientific criti- 
cism upon musical compositions, together with fine 
musical performances addressed to his sensitivity 
through the ear ; under this discipline the true nature 
will regain its authority. 

If the disl&e of any virtue be a similar prejudice, 
€. g.j if the virtue of meekness, through aprejtidice of 
false education, be regarded as meanness and imbe- 
cility, then we inay expect that the dislike will be 
removed by an exposition of the true ethical jiidgr 
inent, and the presentation of examples from biogra- 
phy and actual life. 

Now that the will may institute this discij)line for 
the. sensitivity, and thus supplant one class of affec- 
tions by another class of an opposite Xiharacter, ap- 
pears from the exhibition I have made of the freedom 
and self-determination of the will, and of its action 
in the direction of the intelligence. For the disci- 
pline consists in determining the mind to the thought- 
ful examination of principles^ and in bringing up and 
<5ontemplating appropriate examples. It would be 
■easy to bring up particular instances as under the 
preceding headj for the purpose of directly question- 
ing consciousness in this relation ; but I cannot deem 
it necessary, for tins point is eminently clear. 

1 proceed to the stronger part of the case, where the 
dislike is inherent and radical. 

Here, by the very supposition we cannot by any 
effort of will supplant the existing emotions in rela- 
tion to the object disliked ; for the will has no direct 
power over the sensitivity, and the dislike, instead of 

17 
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being the consequence of a prerjudice, arises from the 
natural and ffixed uncongeniality of the sensitivity 
with the obgect. 

The only way, therefore, in which the emotions 
can be banished, is to dismiss the object entirely 
from the attention ; and this the will has been abun- 
dantly shown to have power to do, by fixing the at- 
tention upon other objects. 

But the point of great interest which I design to 
consider in this connection is, whether the will, under 
the presence of the object, and the pressure of the 
dislike, can act in accordance with the object, and in 
opposition to the dislike. This, however, does not 
belong to the last title, viz., the power of the will to 
banish existing emotions and passions. I shall there- 
fore introduce it under the following. 

III. The will can act in direct opposition to the 
sensitivity. 

1st. The will can act in direct opposition to the 
appetites. I can take medicine which 1 utterly loathe ; 
I can eat food which is disagreeable to me ; I can eat 
when I have no appetite ; I can refrain from eating 
when I have a raging appetite. The same statements 
may be made with respect to the appetites in general. 

I can do what the appetite rejects. I can refrain 
from doing what the appetite craves. 

2dly. The will can act in direct opposition to 
the emotions and passions. I can turn away from 
the exquisite music which delights me, and attend 
to, or make discords which shock and distress me. 
The will can arbitrarily and indefinitely violate the 
esthetical laws, as I have shown when considering its 
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relations to the intelligence. In like manner it can 
violate the esthetical emotions, or act in direct oppo- 
sition to thern^ Indeed, both axe attested by facts 
familiar to all. 

What is true of the esthetical emotions is true like- 
wise of the moral. Transgression on the part of a ^\ 
being hitherto pure, would not be possible if the laws V 
of the reason, and the corresponding emotions neces- 
sarily governed his will. But the fact of transgres- 
sion proves that both the laws of the reason, and a 
pure sensitivity, must have been opposed by the will 
in at least the first instance of transgression. But 
beside the argument which may be thus formed, the 
power to do in opposition to appetite — ^in opposition 
to emotions esthetical and moral, is attested directly 
by the consciousness. Examples, under the head of 
the appetites, and the esthetical emotions, have been 
referred to. With respect to the moral emotions, I 
appeal to every man's consciousness whether we do 
not conceive of the possibility, and the actual power, 
to do acts which shock and disgust our moral feel- 
ings ; and do we not conceive of this at the 
very moment we feel this disgust, and in the very 
face of it ? An infant is lying before me asleep, 
in beauty and innocence : the law of conscience 
is active within me ; the moral emotions in rela- 
tion to this infant are in harmony with this law, 
and are as intense as they well can be ; in addition to 
this, there are all the strong actings of natural afTec- 
tion, for the infant is my own ojQfepring : I have, in- 
deed, determined never to injure it, but to cherish^ 
and guide, and bless it, to the utmost of my ability ; 
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but Still I am conscious of power to cast it off^ and to 
expose it a foundling at the door of a stranger. My 
personality or will is clearly distinguishable from the 
reason and the sensitivity. I know myself as a cause, 
self-determining and free. My perscmality^ or will^ is 
distinguishable from the reason and the sensitivity, 
but not separable from them ; hence the act of casting 
off my infant child would fill me with remorse, and 
wring my heart with the acutest suffering ; but in the 
consciousness of a free and self-determined will I 
have the consciousness of power to bring upon my- 
self thisTemorse and suffering. Analagous to this is 
the power of subjecting myself to physical suffering. 
But I will now present the subject under another 
aspect. Let the sensitiyity be taken as totally op- 
posed to some duty enjoined by morality or religion, 
so that the duty when contemplated awakens only 
strong dislike ; then, again, in this case, and in the 
very face of the dislike, the free will or personality 
can perform the duty. I may remark here, that in 
public opinion, in courts of justice established on 
earth, and in the great court of justice established 
above, as depicted by conscience, the non-perform- 
ance of a duty is not excused on account of the dis- 
like of the individual. We have here the testimony 
of the universal nioral consciousness. But that san» 
consciousness 'testifies, tliat if the dislike necessitates 
the non-performance, then blame is not possible ; for 
the sensitivity has no power to change itself. 

The drunkard, the adulterer, the thief, and the mur- 
derer, cannot excuse their deeds on account of their 
preponderating desires* So, also, the roan who re- 
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fuses to relieve the sufferings of another, when he 
has the means, is not permitted to plead in excuse 
the want of compassion, and benevolent feeling. The 
profane man is not permitted to plead his dispositions 
in extenuation of his impiety, nor as an apology for 
not worshipping his Maker. Every similar case re- 
ceives the same decision from the moral conscious- 
Bess; And what is the basis of this decision ? The 
consciousness testifies that, notwithstanding the de- 
sires to the contrary, the man in his personality or 
will — ^that in which the power of doing resides — can 
fulfil the duty. ,The miser has the power to give and 
to relieve ; the profane man, the power to pray and 
render obedience to truth and righteousness ; the 
drunkard, the power to cherish his wife and child- 
ren ; the thief, the power to do honestly towards all 
men ; the cruel and hard-hearted, to do deeds of 
mercy. " Talk not of your dispositions, of your strong 
and habitual passions ;" is the common judgment 
found in the human consciousness, " you are not 
compelled to obey these dispositions and passions j 
you have power to resist their infl^uence,. and to do the 
Bight." 

Where would be social order and moral govern- 
ment, were the sentiment promulgated and adopted, 
that the obligation and ability to do right depend upon 
the ever-changing passions of men ; that an evil deed 
is sanctified by the desire which necessitates it, and 
that the neglect of well doing is no longer culpable 
when the disposition to do well, no longer exists ? 

Happily for mankind there are few who caa sa 
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Stultify and benumb the consciousness by specious 
sophistries, as to yield any respect to such a senti- 
ment. My consciousness tells me plainly, and I be- 
lieve, as humanity is one, the consciousness of m^i at 
large in its spontaneity tells them plainly also, that 
in our perscmality, in our free will, we have the cen- 
tral and self-directing power, which, notwithstanding 
the fire o[ opposing passions withift, or the flood of 
malignant oppositions threatening fjx>m wichoul, can 
do the right simply because it is right. Let vilrtue 
have no fascination to the corrupted sensitivity, still 
we can perceive ihe marks of eternal tru A and ma- 
jesty upon her brow, and do her homage.. 

IV. I anticipate here the following objection, viz., 
that when appetite and passion are apparently op- 
posed in the action of the will,^ that is, when an indi- 
vidual seems to do an action utterly disagreeable to 
him, the non-performance of the action is connected 
with somethmg stiH more disagreeable to him, and 
that therefore his sensitivity, after all, preponderates ia 
favor of the least disagreeable action, or which is the 
same thing, the most agreeable of the . two. Thus 
the miser may do a benevolent action, because he 
may be so situated that his refusal to do it will in- 
volve many unpleasant and injurious consequ^wicea 
to himself. And the thief may do honestly when he 
is liable to detection and punishment if he does otiiieB- 
wise. In these, and the like cases, the actions which 
to others, who judge from the general characters of the 
individuals in question, appear to be actions which 
must be utterly disagreeable to these individuals, are 
nevertheless to them the most agreeable in the pe- 
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culiar circumstances, in which they alone perhaps 
know themselves to be placed. They obey the laws 
of justice, truth, and benevolence, not because they 
reverence and love these laws, but because the actions 
which ostensibly form this obedience happen to stand 
likewise in relation to their habitual principles of ac-. 
tion. So that in all these cases, the sensitivity is not 
apposed, but really obeyed. 

in meetii^ this objection, I, in the first place, grant 
that men may do actions which in themselves are in 
accordance with rectitude, ftom covert motives of the 
worst character, and that in all such cases the corrupt 
sensitivity is not opposed. I shall not therefore dis- 
pute the reality of examples like those above given. 

I remark in the next place, that the above objection 
assumes that, in all cases where the sensitivity appears 
la be exposed by the action of the will, the same ex- 
planation is to be given. It assumes too that the will 
has power- to obey the reason^ when the sensitivity is 
apparently opposed to the reason, only upon condi- 
tion that the acts of obedience can have a covert 
relation with the corrupt sensitivity itself. That is, 
it assumes the impossibility of opposing the will to 
Ihe sensitivity. If the objection is a^ere assump- 
tion, then it is of no force. 

Although, however, as an assumption it has no 
intriiisic force, still it may serve, to cast suspicion and 
doubt over the doctrine which it opposes, by offering 
a ready way of explaining the facts, adduced as in- 
stances of the will opposing itself directly to the sen- 
sitivity.. The objector may say, as every fact is 
brought up, " Ah ! but you have not penetrated into 
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all the relations of this fact ; if you could do so you 
would find that, after all, the will is not opposed to the 
sensitivity." I remark therefore again, that the 
moral consciousness, by which I mean the conscious- 
ness in relation to questions of duty, to which I have 
appealed, when it affirms that the individual can do 
right, although his sensitivity be opposed to right 
doing, makes no condition of a covert relation jto the 
sensitivity, by means of which the external act may 
show fair, while the intention reaches to something 
beyond, which gratifies the sensitivity. If this were 
so, then the ability to do right would still be limited 
by appetite and' passion. Nay, there would be no 
ability to do right, but what lay in- appetite and pas* 
sion confessedly opposed to the right, by an ingenious 
device succeeding in reconciling the acts of duty 
with their own gratification. If this were so, then 
moral obligation would be binding upon the man of 
corrupt passions, only when circumstances should 
permit him to reconcile the specific acts enjoined, with 
the laws of his passions. If this were so, then the 
law of conscience, when it commandls the sinner to 
cease to do evil, and to do righteousness, would aim 
only to make him a specious hypocrite. And the last 
consequence would be, that not only the ability to da 
right, but the very law of righteousness itself would 
be submerged iii the sensitivity. 

I appeal to my own consciousness, and I find that 
in the worst temptations to which I have been subject, 
when the gratification of passion appeared altogether 
delightful, and duty appeared indeed obligatory, but 
at the same time the << stem daughter of the voice of 
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God" — obligatory,but forbidding and irksome — I have 
had the conriction that in my personality I had the 
power to resist the temptation, and to refuse to do the. 
deed to which my passions charmed me. 

This decision of my consciousness is sustained by 
the common consciousness of men, whether found 
expressed in books of ethics and law, in the decisions 
of the courts of justice, or in public opinion. 

T. When the law that "the strongest motive 
flways determines the will'^ is brought forward, it is 
not difficult to set it aside in the bare logical point 
of view under which it is generally presented, by 
turning it into a petitio principii* I have heard 
an ingenious reasoner, however, evade the force 
of the petitio prin^piiy by leaving the logical 
and returning to the psychological inquiry. He 
affirmed, I. That the consciousness directly deter- 
mines the comparative strength of desires. 2. That 
irtie consciousness gives its testimony that every act, 
of volition is immediately preceded by a desire 
known at the time to be the strcMigest desire in the 
sensitivity. And this, it was contenckd, could be 
' affirmed, without pretending that the connection be- 
tween the strongest desire and the will is a necessary 
connection ; "but that this is a certain connection, since, 
according to the hypothesis, it is a fact that the voli- 
tion is always preceded by such a desire. According 
to this view, it becomes a simple matter of conscious- 
ness, that "the will is always as the strongest desire, 
or the most agreeable." 

In reply to this, I remark, 1. 1 grant that conscious- 

* Vido Chapter on Motives, Sec. li. 
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ness can, as above stated^ determine the comparative 
strength of desires; that is,in our consciousness of the 
affections of the sensitivity, we know their intrinsic 
character and comparative energy; just as in our 
consciousness of truths affirmed by the intelligence, 
we know their intrinsic character and comparative 
importance. This is^ indeed, the true mode of com- 
paring motives. 

2. The second affirmation, that consciousness gives 
its testimony that every volition is immediately pre- 
ceded by a desire, known to be at the time the strongest 
desire, I am bound to deny ; for my consciousness 
gives no such testimony. I know, indeed, that my 
life presents very numerous instances of this kind, 
and very numerous instances have come under my 
observation, in the lives of others; but there are 
clearly defined to me, instances in which I have 
willed against the desire which my consciousness 
recognized as the- strongest desire at the time ; and 
besides my own experience, I can appeal to facts in 
biography and history, which bear so decidedly the 
aspect of the will obeyk^ the season against the pre- 
ponderating passion, that I know not how to give 
them a diiSerent interpretation. Take the instance of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who, when another spit in hisfae^ 
calmly took out his handkerchief and wiped his face, 
saying, " I would that you could as easily wipe the 
deed from your conscience." Can any man doubt what 
were his feelings ! Can any man doubt, that, by a 
masterly self-control lying in the exertion of his will, 
under the light of correct principles, he was enabled 
to set so sublime an example ! " He that ruleth bis 
spirit, is greater than he that taketh a city." 
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3. If the theory of the strongest desire always 
preceding the volition, as above stated, were true, it 
would also be true, notwithstanding, that it professes 
to put aside a necessary determination, that no self- 
denial is ever exercised, that the mind never directly 
©beys reason, and that the sensitivity is really the go- 
verning faculty of the mind. If a man always wills 
according to his strongest desires, then he always 
wills to gratify his desires, and self-denial is out of 
the question. There are no stronger or more explicit 
terms in which to describe an epicurean life, than 
what this theory employs to express the uniform and 
universal law of volition. And where the will acts 
according to the laws of the reason and the conscience, 
the obedience cannot be said to take place on account 
of the intrinsic worth and obligatoriness of these laws, 
but simply, because they at the time call forth the 
strongest desires, and obedience to them will prove 
the highest gratification. Here, also, it holds true that 
the individual can neither propose nor make efforts to 
change the actual state of his strongest desires, 
since any plan or effort to do so, would be to act 
in opposition to them, which is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. 

If the sensitivity is thus taken in fact always to 
govern the will, on what ground is it aflSirmed that 
this governance is not necessary, but merely certain ? 
If we characterize this governance merely from our 
observation of the succession of desires and volitions, 
and this succession is one of invariable uniformity, it 
would be natural and legitimate to characterize it as 
a necessary governance, according to the analogy of 
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physical phenomena in succession. If then we have 
any ground for believing th^t this governance is not 
necessary, it can only, be that of the direct testimony 
of our consciousness in reference to the succession of 
desires and volitions : at the very moment a given voli- 
tion follows a given strongest desire, there must be in 
the consciousness this judgment, viz., it is not neces- 
jsary that this volition should follow this desire — it 
might not follow it, it might oppose it, and follow some 
otherdesire which isnotthe strongest Butwhat would 
this judgment imply? Would it not imply that there 
is a. power in the mind to resist the strongest d^res^ 
and of course that in the constitution of the mind liie 
sensitivity is not the sole governing, faculty ? What 
then is this other governing faculty which it is conceiv- 
able njight resist the sensitivity — ^is it the reason? 
Then, since the power exists, why is it not sometimes 
exercised ? Why does not the reason sometimes govern 
the will ? Is it the will itself as. a seifdetermining 
power? Then why does not the will sometimes op- 
pose itself resolutely to the sensitivity? It is indeed 
strange, that we should be conscious of a power to 
resist the strongest desire, and yet no man in no one 
instance ever accomplbh it! The language of law 
and justice, of religion and ethics, of praise and 
blame, is a mere empty display of words, if there is 
no actual willing against the strongest desires. Does 
not law enjoin duty in the face of opposing passion ? 
Does not justice pronounce her severe penalties be- 
cause duty was sacrificed to the gratification of pas- 
sion ? Do not religion and ethics make it their great 
end to impose a self-discipline, which consists in a 
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constant opposition to propelling desires ? Do we not 
praise or blame — does not conscience in every man's 
bosom praise or blame, according as the man obeys 
the law of rectitude in opposition to passion, or fulfils 
the end of the passion, by trampling upon the law? 
Now, the theory in question must affirm either that 
the language of law and justice, of religion and ethics, 
of praise and blame, respect only the character of the 
desires, of desires which have a necessary existence, 
and of actions only as uniformly embraced in these 
desires, and that therefore the language is glaringly 
inappropriate ; or it must affirm that the language is 
applied only in reference to what might be, but yet 
that which never is ; a sounding array of phraseology 
only in reference to hypothesised cases. 

But law and justice, religion and ethfcs, and the 
conscience of each individual man, have nothing to 
do with mere hypotheses ; their bearing is practical, 
they deal with human nature in its actual consti- 
tution, capabilities, condition, and manifestations. 
Hence, every man feels the authority of law, yields 
to the sovereignty of justice, and acknowledges the 
reality of moral and religious discipline. The duty 
and possibility of opposing the sensitivity under its 
strongest excitements is assumed in the law, the pe- 
nalty, and the discipline, and is responded to fully in 
the consciousness of the moral agent. 

To those who have made the discipline of truth 
and uprightness their aim, I can appeal with confi- 
dence, if they be unbiassed by any favorite specula- 
tions, and are ready to understand their own expe- 
riences. Do not such individuals recollect moments 

18 
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when a firm resistance of temptation — the resolute 
turning awe^y from an alluring opportunity, or the 
breaking off from an old and d^ar habit, painful 
as the " cutting off of a right hand," or the " pluck- 
ing out of a right eye," determined the ascendancy 
of principle, or the renovation of character and 
hope? 

The man who has approached the fearful " edge of 
battle," or the edge of any awful trial and conflict what- 
ever, has ever felt himself suspended between the 
shrinkingand dread of his sensitive nature, and theself- 
collecting energies of his will, turning the mind away 
from the causes of weakness and dread, to the great aims 
and hopes of patriotism, heroism, or conscience. In 
such an emergency he receives no aid directly from his 
sensitivity ; on the contrary, it is the very place of 
weakness. There is something to be done, and he 
must do it in spite of agitation and despondency : or 
if the sensitivity itself must be revived, strengtliened, 
and wakened up to glorious enthusiasm. and fearless- 
ness,, he himself must collect around it in the con- 
sciousness, the reasonings, the objects, the "inspiriting 
purposes, which are to produce the transformation. 
In such circumstances he does not feel himself to be 
a mere sea of passion, tossed in this direction or that 
direction, by random, and unsought and irresistible 
winds ; elevated and depressed by influences above 
and beneath, out of sight and beyond control — ^he is 
here the monarch of his own troubled waters, 

et alto 
Prospiciens, summa placidam caput eztulit unda. 
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If, for a moment, we were to grant that in the hour 
of trial or conflict, where the whole sensitive being is 
at war with the required action, the state of the pas- 
sions must first be changed before the action can 
transpire, still the question must arise, how shall the 
change be effected? And, unless the individual be 
taken as a mere "passive thing," he must himself set 
about producing this change, and of course must op- 
pose hiinself to the sensitivity, instead of being go- 
verned by it. That volition which is to subdue 
the present strongest desires, by calling up the re- 
quisite influences, cannot itself be immediately pre- 
ceded by one of these desires. 



SECTION IL 
Moral and Natural Ability and Inability . 

Those who identify the will and the sensitivity ; 
or who represent the first as necessarily determined 
by the last, thus merging all our causality in the 
last, tliis last being itself governed by necessity, give 
the following representation of ability and ina- 
bility. 

Ability is the power of doing any specific action. 
Inability is the want of this power. The seat of 
moral ability or inability is in the sensitivity. When 
there is moral ability, the sensitivity is in correlation 
with the thing to be done. When there is moral in- 
ability this correlation does not exist. Natural abili- 
ty exists where there is an established connection be- 
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tween agiven volition and a sequent ; natural inability 
is the want of this connexion. I have natural abili- 
ty to raise my arm, because there is an established 
connexion between a volition to this effect, and the 
motion of the arm. I have a natural inability to 
stop, by a volition, the circulation of my blood, be- 
cause there is no established connexion between a vo- 
lition to this eflfect and the stopping of the circula- 
tion. Liberty exists when this established connexion 
is not interfered with, as when my arm is not bound. 
A deprivation of liberty takes place where natural 
ability is interfered with, as where the arm is bound. 

I have moral ability to reiise my arm when the act 
is in correlation with my sensitivity, that is when it 
is most agreeable to me. I am morally unable to 
move my arm, when the act is not in correlation with 
my sensitivity,^ that is when the act is not the most 
agreeable, or is positively disagreeable.* 

I have shown in my review of Edwards, the utter 
futility of this distinction, as a means of escaping the 
doctrine of necessity. The volition evidently de- 
pends upon the moral ability, and this moral ability 
being necessary, the volition must be necessary like- 
wise.t After this, it is impossible to realize the idea 
of freedom in an unimpeded connection of the voli- 
tion with a given sequent. 

The view of moral ability above given, is a le- 
gitimate consequence of identifying the will and the 
sensitivity, or of governing the first by the last. 

But this moral ability and inability, is a mere chi- 

♦ Vide Review of Edwards, pp. 46-58, and 79^80^ 
t Ibid. pp. 95—100. 
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mera, if the will be taken as a central and self-deter- 
mining power ; for in this case the activity neither lies 
in the sensitivity, nor is governed by it. Hence if there 
be a correlation between the sensitivity and the action 
contemplated, the will can determine in opposition to 
this correlation, and produce a diflfeyent action. And 
if there be no correlation, still the will can determine 
it The will, as the causality, can produce any voli- 
tion, or, in other words, make any causative nisus 
whatever, within the scope of known objects. There 
is no limit to volition but the limit of knowledge. 

The ability and freedom of man lie in his ability 
and freedom to produce volitions. It may be called 
€L natural aLbility in reference to his fixed and given 
constitution of being. It may be called a moral abi- 
lity in reference to his accountability under the laws 
of conscience. The ability and freedom lying in the 
connection between his volitions and sequents is con- 
ditional, variable, and destructible, while the other ia 
absolute and fixed, and indestructible as the soul 
itself.* 

Edwards, in his work, gives several instances of 
moral inability.t Let us examine these instances^ 
and see whether they really contain the inability he 
speaks oL 

1. *' A woman of great honor and chastity, may 
have a moral inability to prostitute herself to her 
slave." His meaning is, that her sensitivity being in 
no correlation with such an act, the act is utterly im- 
possible. Now, I appeal to every one, do we not be- 

♦ Vide supra, p. 94. t Review of Edwards, p. 56. 

18* 
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licve that this woman, with all her pure and honora- 
ble feelings, has still the ability in her personality 
or will, to determine to do it. Conceive of yourself 
as in the same situation, and with the same feelings, 
and still while you feel certain*that neither the woman 
nor yourself in her situation, would do the deed, 
you feel certain, likewise, that your ability to make 
the volition is complete. The certainty is not the re- 
sult of a barrier of necessity^ but of ycmr own deter- 
mination. 

3. " A child of great love and duty to his parents^ 
may be thus unable to kill his father." The circum- 
stances of this ease involve the same principles with 
the former. 

3. " A very lascivious man, in case of eertaki op- 
portunities and temptations, and in the absence of 
such and such restraints, may be unable to forbear 
gratifying his lust." On this principle, every gratifi- 
cation of lust is, absolutely necessary. If the whole 
activity is in the sensitivity, then, when this activity 
is highly excited to lasciviousness, there can be no op^ 
posing power conceived of in the man, and the lasci^ 
vipus deed inevitably follows. But do we not believe, 
in all such cases, that the man has within his per- 
sonality a power to resist the allurements of his sen- 
sitivity ? In all our own exposures to temptation, have 
we not been conscious of such a, power,, and have we 
not always felt guilty if we did not exercise it? 
Take the case of Joseph and Potiphar's wife ; do we 
believe that it was impossible for her to resist her pro- 
pensities ? If we could believe this^ would we not 

* Review of Edwards, pp. 254, 280— Certainty and; N^ecessity distin-. 
guished. 
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pity instead of condemning her ? It is not certain that 
Joseph himself did not feel greatly tempted, but he 
resisted said orercame. Had that resistance been ne- 
cessarily determined in him by a counter breeze of 
passion, would we regard him in the light of that high 
and magnanimous virtue in wiiich we now place 
him? It is the strong and resolute will obejdng 
duty, in opposition to the fascinations of the sense, 
and the intoxications of desire, which makes heroic 
virtue. An ancient Christian was chained naked 
upon a bed of roses, and a naked and beautiful cour- 
tezan sent to dally with him. He bit off his tongue, 
in order, by self-torture, to divert his mind from the 
soft approaches of pleasure. Was not this the com- 
manding and conquering will piercing the sensitivity 
with agony, to prevent those desires which were other- 
wise inevitable ? What other resistance can be con- 
ceived of in this case, but that of the man — of the 
personality itself? 

4. "A drunkard, under such and such circum- 
stances, may be unable to forbear taking strong drink.*' 
In all cases, the man, according to Edwards, does 
what is most agreeable to him ; and when he does 
what is most agreeable to him, he is morally unable 
to do the contrary, "through the want of an inclina- 
tion." Hence the drunkard is always necessitated to 
the drunkenness in which he indulges. But this, 
again, contradicts consciousness. We believe the 
drunkard can resist his appetite, and we blame and 
rebuke him for not doing so ; and still more he blames 
and upbraids himself for not doing so. 

5, " A very malicious man may be unable to exert 
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benevolent acts to an enemy." This inability is '^ the 
want of an inclination," and this " want of inclina- 
tion" exists, according to Edwards, antecedently to 
the volition, and is therefore absolutely necessary 
relatively to the individual. Hence these benevolent 
acts are utterly impossible, and the opposite acts — the 
acts of malice, cruelty and revenge — are absolutely 
necessary. But does any one believe that a mali- 
cious man cannot restrain his passions, and do deeds 
of benevolence ? Were this belief to obtain, all sense 
of guilt, all abhorrence of crime, all penalties of jus- 
tice, would disappear. But the consciousness is deci- 
sive here, no less than in the preceding examples* 

It is possible that same one may remark here, that^ 
after all, before a man of a perverse temper can do a 
good deed, he must, in some way, effect a change of 
temper for himself; and that, therefore, the ability to. 
do an act opposed to the present state of his sensitivity 
must lie in that sensitivity, when it has undergone 
the change required for bringing it into correlation 
with the new act. 

But according to the theory which I am opposing, 
it is not possible for the man to set about a change in 
his sensitivity ; for this change, if effected by him, 
must be effected by a volition directly changing the 
state of the sensitivity, or by a volition callicig upon or 
adjusting other agencies and influences to do iL But 
the sensitivity cannot change itself by an act of 
volition ; for, all the volitions are the result of its ac- 
tual state, and therefore no volition can exist which 
is opposed to its actual state, any more than an effect 
can exist without a cause. Nor can the sensitivity 
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call upon or adjust other agencies and influences, in 
order to bring about this change ; for this aim, or 
effort, or volition of the sensitivity, would be hostile 
to itself. It would be as impossible to effect this 
change mediately, as to effect it immediately :* e. §•., 
how could the act of the ancient Christian, above 
related, find its origin in the sensitivity? On the 
theory of a moral inability, all self-command, all self- 
discipline, all efforts to subdue passion, all acts of 
duty opposed to passion, are impossible. The man 
absorbed in his sensitivity is just what that sensitivity 
chances to be, and cannot possibly be any thing else, 
unless influences altogether exterior to himself pro- 
duce the change. This theory, I dare afiirm, is con- 
demned by the human consciousness. It is a monster, 
created out of an assumed and false psychology. 

When we take the will as distinct from the sensi- 
tivity, and capable of acting in direct opposition to it, 
we assign man a positive ability of willing whatever 
lies within the sphere of his knowledge, and of ac- 
tually accomplishing whatever, by the laws of his in- 
tellectual, sensitive, and physical being, stands con- 
nected with his volitions in the relation of eflfect to 
cause. Hence it is not necessary, that in order to 
perform any act in obedience to duty, the sensitivity 
should be first changed. Again, the will as distinct 
from the sensitivity and itself the central power or 
personality, can make efforts for the change of the 
sensitivity itself. 

First. If the sensitivity could be changed by a 

♦ RevieMT of Edwards, pp. 106—109. 
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volition directly, that is, if such a change were in the 
constitution of our being the immediate sequent 
of volitions, then the will as the absohite cause of vo- 
litions could produce any change in the sensitivity 
required. As to the fact, I grant that changes in the 
sensitivity are not thus connected with volitions. I 
cannot love or hate, nor have any other emotion 
by nierely willing to love or hate, or to have such 
emotion. 

Secondly. If the sensitivity is to be changed by 
bringing other agencies and influences to. bear upon 
it, then in the will we have a power which can seek 
for and appropriate these agencies and influences* 
The man may comprehend by hi§ intelligence the 
corruption of liis sensitivity, arid ascertain the means 
of its regeneration ; and then in the will he is con- 
scious of the ability to make use of these means. 
"When all activity is represented as in the sensitivity, 
and all corruption as there likewise, there is no possi- 
bility of making any attempts at self-regeneration 
direct or indirect. But when the corruption lies in 
the sensitivity, and the activity lies in another, part of 
our being capable of resisting the former, there is 
opened a possibility of making attempts at self-regene- 
ration. 

Thirdly. The will resolutely bearing up against 
the solicitations of the sensitivity, and acting in direct 
opposition to it, presents us the noble and heroic vir- 
tue of self-denial. It is the determination to do right, 
and the determination to use all requisite means for 
self-purification. This I regard as the great and de- 
cisive act of self- regeneration. Whether in the con- 
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stitution of our being there be a ground of connexion 
between this act and the purification of the sensi- 
tivity, is a point worthy of consideration. That there 
is a connexion between it and the communication of 
supernatural regenerating influences will in the pro- 
per place be shown to be a truth of revealed religion ^ 



SECTION III. 

The action of. the sensitivity in the direction of the 
will. . . 

I. The gratification of the sensitivity by present- 
ing objects calculated to awaken pleasant emotions, 
or to satisfy desire, constitutes a ground of action. It 
is inconceivable, for it implies a contradiction, that the 
will should act without an aim, and an object of action. 
In order to do, there must be something for it to do, and 
something in respect of which to do. The reason in 
its laws supplies one class of aims and objects of ac- 
tion; The reason supplies us with something to 
do when it commands us to practice benevolence 
and justice. So likewise the sensitivity supplies 
the will with aims of action — supplies it with 
something to do, in the emotions and desires, which 
are to be awakened and gratified. The passions are 
thus active principles of our being. I mean by this 
that the pleasurable excitements of passion form 
motives in view of which the will determines itself. 
Thus the love of knowledge, the passion for fame, 
the love of kindred, the animal appetites, &c., are 
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active principles because they contain motives of de- 
light, in view of which the will determines itself, 

II. An act commanded by the reason may be like- 
wise agreeable to the sensitivity. In this case the 
motive is twofold ; and the act is more readily and 
easily performed, because there is no opposition be- 
tween the two faculties supplying the motives: 
there is no deliberation or choice between the rea- 
sonable and the agreeable, since they are both united 
in the same object. Where this exists we have moral 
certainty as to the character of the volitions.* 

III. The sensitivity does not necessitate the action 
of the will. 

Those who contend for the necessary determination 
of the will, present the question under two phctses. 

1. The will and sensitivity are identified ; and as 
the sensitivity is generally admitted to be governed 
by a necessity lying in its peculiar constitution ; voli- 
tion or the strongest sense of the agreeable arising 
from the correlation of the sensitivity and its objects, 
must of course be under a necessary determination. 
This is the phase of the school of Edwards. 

2. The will is preserved distinct from the sensi- 
tivity, but the sensitivity contains the causes of the 
voluntary actions. Hence, again, as the sensitivity is 
necessarily determined in its afiections, the will is 
necessarily determined in its volitions. This is the 
phase of Locke, and those who exactly follow him. 

Now, the dogma of a necessary determination, has 
been really and truly met under both those phases. 

♦ Review of Edwards, p. 285. 
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For I have shown the will to be both distmct from 
the sensitivity, and as the personality or free cau- 
sality of the mind to have power to regulate the sen- 
sitivity, and to resist its strongest temptations. It ap- 
pears to me that the above dogma is effectually 
set aside. 

What I say farther under this head, I mean rather 
«is an elucidation than as an augmentation of proof. 

IV. The passions may be divided into deliberative 
und instinctive. The first, are those which arise 
cipon a thoughtful and deliberate contemplation of the 
object. The last, are those which spring up sudden- 
ly, without a thoughtful and deliberate -contemplation 
of the object. 

Now, with tespecft to the instinctive passions, the 
bodily actions seem to follow them necessarily, at 
least we are not consciousof any power to preventtheir 
offects ; e. g,, fear upon the sttdden and unlooked for 
presentation of danger, causes us to start back and to 
olude the danger. In this case thought and delibera- 
tion would come too slowly to ^answer the end. But 
the sudden impuliie of fear leads to an effort of self- 
preservation at the very instant it is required. This 
is a wise provision in the constitution of all ani- 
mals ; it is commcm to man and brute. If will in 
this, and the like cases, be necessarily detemiiued by 
the sensitivity, it is of course an exception to the gene- 
ral law. But it becomes an exception because con«- 
sciousness does not mark any intervention of self-de- 
termination, and consequently those cases in which 
consciousness does mark such an inter\rention, re* 
main impregnable. 

19 
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It may fairly be questioned, however, whether the 
muscular emotions appearing as sequents of instinct- 
ive passions, are connected at all with the will. The 
passions produce various effects upon the physical 
system, such as increasing the circulation of tlie blood, 
and determining it to the head, agitation of the nerves, 
and tremblings and convulsive starts in the muscles. 
Now, the sudden eludingof danger by a change of po- 
sition, or the resistance of an impending meiss, may 
be another instance of the same kind. The instinct- 
ive eflfort would be of only momentary duration, as 
thought and self-determination immediately come m 
and direct to farther efforts, wisely and jodiciotisly 
laid, and to which the instinctive impulse is inade- 
quate. When the mere instinctive impulse does con- 
tinue, as sometimes happens in persons of weak and 
nervous constitutions, and thought and self-determi- 
nation do not make their appearance, the result is dis- 
astrous. 

* It is in deliberate passions that we are conscious of 
the strength of will to resist, to regulate, to overcome. 
The passion strongly urges to the action in which its 
gratificaition lies. But the man reasons, and deter- 
mines in perfect freedom. He feels that he has power 
to obey the passion, power to deny it, and power to 
regulate the measure of its gratification. 

I have examined my consciousness earnestly and 
candidly on this subject, and I cannot find that my 
volitions are necessitated by my passions. I feel that 
I am morally obligated to resist them, however strong 
they may be ; that I am morally obligated to obey 
my conscience, however painful, and difficult, and 
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»elf-denying, it may be ; and in my will, my free cau- 
sality, I find the ability to do both : nothing can be 
clearer, or more decisive to me than this conscious- 
ness. I repeat again, that as I believe humanity to 
be one, so I believe that every one who thoughtfully 
and candidly seeks to know himself will attain to the 
same result. 

V. It is probable that those who advocate a differ- 
ient doctrine, will start here the objection, that when 
under the law of conscience, we resist a passion, obe^ 
dience to this law strikes the sensitivity more a^^ea* 
My than the gratification of the passion. The objec- 
tion is a fair one, and I do not wish to evade it. 

Let it be remarked that I have already in consider- 
ing the action of the will in the direction of the sen- 
sitivity, taken up the case of a sensitivity, totally op- 
posed to duty ; and have shown the possibility, as 
well as obligation of its performance, notwithstanding 
this opposition. In all such cases the reason or con- 
scioUgniiiR is not obeyed, because the most agreeable ; 
but simply because I am convinced that I ought to 
obey. 

The whole force of the objection lies in affirming 
that the will cannot obey a simple conviction of con- 
science, without its appearing the most agreeable. 
But, on the other hand, it is not denied that the will 
can obey the sensitivity without any regard to the con- 
science, or in direct opposition to its laws known 
and understood. Now, how is it that I can obey the 
sensitivity in opposition to reason or conscience, but 
cannot obey the reason or conscience in opposition to 
the sensitivity ? If the will can act from the motions 
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of the sensitivity without the reason, why may it not 
act likewise from the command of the reason without 
the sensitivity? If it be said that eveiy object of tiiie 
season is necessarily related to the sensitivity as 
agreeable or disagreeable ; I reply that there is equal 
force in the affirmation that every object of tfie sensi- 
tivity is likewise related tO: the reason as approved or 
disapproved by its laws.. 

The power here claimed for the will, is that of 
taking an object which is granted to be related to 
both reason and sensitivity, m one of these relations 
irrespective of the other, or in the consciousness of 
directly opposing the odier; the power of performing 
an action solely to gratify a passion, without any re* 
gard to the law of conscience commanding or forbid-' 
ding the action ; the power of performing an action 
solely out of respect to the laws of the conscience, 
without any regard to its agreeableness or its dis- 
agreeableness. A priori one would appear as easy 
and natural as the other, to say the least, unless we 
can show that the will is absolutely governed by the 
one and not by the other. And this indeed is the 
point which those I am oj^sing contend for. They 
affirm that the will is absolutely governed by the sen* 
sitivity, and not by the reason ; and that when the 
laws of the reason are obeyed, they are obeyed only 
through the intervention of the sensitivity ; that is, 
the reasonable is obeyed not as the reasonable, but 
only under its aspect of agreeableness. 

Now, that this intervention or coming between of 
the sensitivity, whenever the law of the reason is 
obeyed, is false, I show by appealing to conscious* 
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ness. My own consciousness tells me that I can 
obey, and have obeyed the sensitivity without respect 
to reason ; and that I can obey, and have obeyed 
reason without respect to the sensitivity ; and I ap- 
peal confidently to the consciousness of other men for 
a confirmation of this decision. 

Let me also remind the reader of the consequences 
of subjecting obedience of the laws of the reason, to 
the conditions of the sensitivity. " 

1. If the laws of the reason are obeyed only as they 
are agreeable to the sensitivity, then obedience when- 
ever it takes place must be necessary; and disobe- 
dience when it takes place must be necessary also. 
Hence the merit and demerit of actions are destroyed. 

S. The brutes have the same power to obey the 
laws of the reason that men h^ve, and if the idea of 
merit and demerit be admitted, they have also the 
same merit and demerit of action. A brute acts ac- 
cording to the impulses of passion and acts thus ne- 
cessarily. Now in obeying these impulses, he may 
chance to do such acts as are commanded by the rea- 
son or conscience. He indeed does not know or 
perform them as such — he performs them because 
they are agreeable to him. But the man according 
to this theory, can act in obedience to reason or con- 
science only so far as it is agreeable to him, and solely 
because it is agreeable to him. The man has the 
judgment that such an act is right and proper, but 
the mere judgment by the hypothesis does not in- 
fluence the act as cause or motive — the agreeable pro- 
perties contain the influence as cause or motive. The 
brute and the man are thus governed in the same 
' 19* 
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way ; and act from similar impulses, and with the 
same necessity. 

VI. Is any thing gained in point of clearness in our 
p»ychol(^ by representing the will as governed by 
the sensitivity ? Certainly no more than there would 
be in representing the will as governed by the reason. 
We may as well aflinn in ordei^ to elucidate our 
psychriogy, that we obey the agreeable only as it is 
most reasonable to4o so, as to say that we obey the 
reasonable oBly as it is most agreeable to do so. 

But do we gain any thing in point of clearness by 
making either affirmation! I cannot perceive thai. 
we do. When, we make the will to^be goveijied ou^ 
ef itself — or, in other words,, assign the effects which 
appear, in it, or which appear as the immediate ae- 
quents of its volitions, to other causes beside itself,, 
we encounter in referelice to these other causes alt 
the difficulties which are imagined to pertain to the^ 
will considered as the cause.. 

Let the reason be taken as the sole cause of volitions^ 
then all volitions are reasonable and' right. But the 
reason a&the cause of volitions must be either a cause 
self-determined and free, or a cause necessitated* 

Let the sensitivity be taken as the sole cause of 
volition, then all volitions are agreeable and pleasant 
But the sensitivity, as the cause of volition^ must be 
either a cause self-determined and free, or a cause ne-- 
cessitated. 

Now, at the least, it is as easy to conceive of a self-v 
determining and free will,, as it is to conceive of a< 
self-determining and. free reason or sensitivity. Bu t 
do we not all admitj. that the processes of the reason^ 
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and the motions of the sensitivity, are necessitated, 
while it is respecting the will alone that we raise the 
question of freedom? If the will be governed either 
by the reason or the sensitivity, under a relation of 
necessary dependfence, then we are thrown upon the 
doctrine of universal necessity.. 

When, however, we look at the actual phenomena 
of volition, they seem to be characterized sometimes 
by the reason, and sometitoes by the sensitivity. 
They sometimes appear in the direction of propriety 
and duty> andi sometimes Ui the direction of the pas- 
sions. Hence it becomes impossible to assign them 
exclusively either to ^e reason or the sensitivity, un- 
less when assigned to the one, there be a subsumption 
ijmder its own characteristics, of the characteristics of 
the other. For example,, if the phenomena of voli- 
tion be assigned exclusively to the reason, then those 
objects which obviously bear the characteristics of 
tjie sensitivity, must be subsumed under the charac- 
teristics, of the reason, and vice versa. Thus, by the 
first subsumption, the i^reeable must be taken as the 
reasonable. By the second, the reasonable must be 
taken a&the agreeablev. By the first, I obey the agree- 
able only because it appears to me reasonable. By 
the second, I obey the reasonable only because it ap- 
pears to me agreeable. 

Now these subsumptions might take place if the rea- 
sonable were always agreeable, and the agreeable were 
always reasonable. But it is a'palpable fact, that they 
are not unfrequently opposed. Hence, if the reason 
exclusively governed the will,. no volitions could take 
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place, however agreeable they might appear, if they 
were opposed to the reason : and, on the other hand, if 
the sensitivity exclusively governed the will, no voli- 
tions could take place, however reasonable they might 
appear, if opposed' to the sensitivity. If the reason 
govern, I do every thing which is reasonable ; and if 
I do any thing which appears agreeable, I do it not 
on this account, but because I perceive that it is rea- 
sonable likewise. If the sensitivity^ govern me, I do 
every thing which is agreeable to- me ; and if I do 
any thing which is reasonable, I do it not on this 
account, but because I perceive that it is agreeable 
likewise. So that actually no subsumption of the 
characteristics of one takes place under the charac- 
teristics of the other ; but when the object of volition 
chances to be both reasonable and agreeable, it can, in 
respect of the appropriate characteristic, go under the 
rule either of the reason or of the sensitivity; 

Now, if phenomena of volition appear which are 
opposed to reason, the incontestible evidience exists 
that reason does not exclusively govern the will. 
And again, if phenomena of volition appear which 
are opposed to the sensitivity, the incontestible proof 
exists that the sensitivity does not exclusively govern, 
the will. 

That phenomena of both kinds do appear, I think 
no one will be bold to deny. It seems to me that 
every man, speaking in candor his spontaneous sen- 
timents, must say, that he sometimes does things 
which are agreeable to him, or pleasing to his pas- 
sions, although he knows them to be opposed to 
reason and conscience. And again, that he does things 
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which are disagreeable to bim^ or displeasing to his 
passions^ [or that he is conscious of power to do these 
'thingsj simply because they are right or proper. It is 
not admissible here, for an opponent to reply, that 
when a man does things which are opposed to his 
passions, or thinks he has power to do such things, it 
is a mere illusion ; for that the thing which he con- 
cludes to do, must, after all, in some way, be the 
most agreeable to him« I say this is inadmissible, 
for it is plainly an assumptioti made against con- 
sciousness. It is assuming the necessary predomi- 
nance of the sensitivity over the reason, in the 
determination of the will, thus sweeping us at once 
into a universal necessity. I claim paramount au- 
thority for the consciousness, in deciding that the 
phenomena of volition do actually appear under cha- 
racteristics both of the reason and the sensitivity, 
distinctly marked, and not unfrequently opposed ; 
presenting the man at one time, under forms of beast- 
liness and degradation ; and at another time, under 
the noble aspect of self-denial ; wallowing in plea- 
sure under the rebuke of his conscience; or struggling 
for virtue, against passion within, meeting strong 
temptation from without. 

Now, in order to give clearness to our psychology, 
we want a third and distinct faculty in intimate union 
with the other two, but not necessarily governed by 
either one or the other ; a faculty which can go in 
the direction of the reason out of respect to the rea- 
son, and in the direction of the sensitivity out of 
respect to the sensitivity. By the introduction of this 
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faculty, all the varying actions of men can be ac- 
counted for. 

Let it now be asked, when phenomena of volition* 
appear in the direction of the reason — the direction 
of law and duty, why do these phenomena appear? 
The answer is ready, that the personality or free-will 
having power to go in this direction, has chosen tago 
in this direction. Let it now be asked again, when 
phenomena of volition appear in the direction of the 
sensitivity, the direction of passion and enjoyment, 
why do these phenomenal appear? The answer is 
ready again, that the personality, or free-will, having 
power to go in this direction, has chosen to go in this 
direction. This very attribute of choice, implies power 
to go in either direction^ and the actually going in the 
one direction rather than the other, without constraint, 
and with the consciousness of power at the very mo- 
ment of determination, to go in the opposite direction. 

VII. But if any one should reply here that he is 
not yet satisfied, and that he wishes to know in 
respect of the specific act, what reason, or motive, or 
inducement, or ground, or aim, the man has in view 
in taking the one direction rather than the other. I 
think I can explain to him that his. wish is irrelevant. 
It will be granted by all parties that the motive of an 
action refers to^ the ultimate aim of a man's choice, 
or what a man would do by putting forth his causa- 
tive nisus.* There may be in my motive a series of 

* Whatever is before the mind when it puts forth its causative m««, 
^nd connected with that nisus, as condition, or reason, or inducement, 
may be called the object of the mind taken as the subject ; and according 
to ordmary usage may also be called the motive of the mmd. In Chapter 
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particulars linked together ; but the doing of each 
one, in the particular relation, has reference to the 
ultimate end. Thus, in raising my arm, or moving 
my foot, my motive or design is what I choose to 
accomplish. The end I have in view may be reached 
immediately by the first action, or this action may be 
connected with another in a lengthened series leading 
to it. Now, the end thus contemplated and chosen is 
an end which stands in one or other of the following 
relations. 1. It may be related to both the reason 
^nd the sensitivity, but may be contemplated in rela- 
tion to the first. 2. It may be related to both, but 
may be contemplated in relation to the last. 3. It 
may be related to both, and be contemplated equally, 
in relation to both. 4. It may stand in particular 
relation to neither ; that is, it may be an object indif- 
&rent. 

Now, it is obviously true that a man cannot act 
without a motive, or ultimate dm of action. The 
doing of ^emething is implied in the act of doing* 
To say that a man can act without a motive in this 

TV. Sect IV., 1 have distinguished the objects from the laws of the intel- 
ligence ; and in like manner we may distinguish the objects from the 
inducements -of the sensitivity — taking laws and inducements in their 
relation to the will. Following out this distinction closely we should 
not call the objects in themselves motives, 'but regard them merely as 
ihat which is perceived by the intelligence, and standing in certain cor- 
relations with the sensitivity. While that would more strictly be mo- 
tive, which in relation to effects to be produced as modifications of the 
objects, should authoritatively from the reason appear as the law of 
causality — or persuasively arise in the sensitivity, as an inducement to 
action. In the representation above given the two are really united ; 
the motive being an object taken in relation to the reason— or in relation 
to the sensitivity — or in relation to both— or in relation to neither^ that 
is, as an objecl indifferent. 
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sense, would be to aflirm at the same tinw that a 
man can do and yet cannot do. An aim of action is 
the necessary condition, of the fact of action. Bat as 
to the particular aim of action, it must stand in one 
or the other of the relations above mentioned; fot 
there are no other relations to our being, conceivable* 
The aim of action must be either the pleasing, or the 
rational, or both together ; or it* must relate neither to 
the reason nor to the sensitivity. 

Consciousness attests that all this variety of mo* 
tive is before the activity of the mind, and that the 
mind in its freedom can choose any one. When 
the mind chooses simply in relation to the rea* 
son, should we ask, why it chooses thus ? The only 
legitimate answer is, that it thus chooses. When the 
mind chooses simply in relation to the sensitivity, 
should we ask, why it chooses thus ? The only le* 
gitimate answer is, that it thus chooses. In other 
words, the choice is a primary feet, and has no other 
fact going before it, by which it is to be explained. 
For suppose that when an object in its simple relation 
to the reason is chosen, we should attempt to ex- 
plain it by affirming that the object in this relation 
is the most agreeable ; then it becomes a choice of 
the most agreeable, and identifies itself with the 
other case where the mind chooses an object ih 
its simple relation to the sensitivity. But then, 
again, we may attempt to explain the choice in its 
simple relation to the sensitivity, by saying that the 
most agreeable is chosen because it is the most rea* 
sonable ; and thus it becomes merely a choice of the 
most reasonable, and the second case identifies itself 
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with the first. The attempt to explain choice in one 
relation, drives us into the other relation, and that 
again drives us back into the first. It is only 
by making choice a primary fact, belonging to a third 
power determining itself amid these relations in per- 
fect freedom, that we can attain any resting place for 
thought and inquiry. 

The third relation, gives rise to no question, as the 
reason and sensitivity there appear in harmony. 

The fourth, is the negation of all relation. The 
mm here is to obey no law of reason, and no desire 
of the sensitivity, but to do something perfectly in- 
different to both. Now, this is possible only upon 
condition that such an object of action can be folmd. 
If we know of aoy thing, the doing of which shall 
be neither rational nor agreeable, the will as a free 
causality can choose this as well as any thing else. 
If the will were absolutely governed by the reason, 
or the sensitivity, then it could choose t)nly in these 
relations, but if it be not so governed, it can choose 
out of these relations, it can choose that which is in- 
different to both. When the will chooses the indiffer- 
ent we cannot go out of it, to explain its choice, for 
t)bvioasly there is nothing out of itself, by which it 
can be explained. 

A motive, we have said, is the final aim of action, 
it is that which I would do. Whether this final aim 
iie in the direction of the reason, or in the direction 
of the sensitivity, it is still b. final aim. If 1 do a thing 
which is reasonable ; but yet not in view of its rea- 
sonableness, and only because it is agreeable, my mo- 
tive plainly lies in the direction of the sensitivity. If 
20 
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I do a thing which is agreeable, but yet not in view 
of its agreeableness, and only because it is reasona* 
ble, my naotive plainly lies in the direction of the 
reason. 

If I do a thing which is both reasonable and. agree- 
able, in view of both qualities ; then my motive 
lies in the direction of both, because both lie in the 
same direction in relation to me. 

Now, when the will acts in the direction of the rea- 
son, it is characterized from the reason, and the action 
is pronounced right and proper. 

When the will acts in the direction of the senisitivi- 
ty, the act is immediately characterized from the sen- 
sitivity as an act of pleasurie or enjoyment ; but as 
the act is likewise to be judged of by the reason, it 
must be characterized likewise as right or wrong — as 
proper or improper. . 

When the will acts out of either direction, granting 
the possibility of this, the act is characterized as in- 
different. 

I think it must be now apparent bow irrelevant it 
is, when the will acts in a particular direction, to in- 
quire, why it acts in this direction ? The question is 
really prevented by the fact, that the will in going in 
the particular direction has selected its motive or ulti- 
mate aim of action. It acts in the direction of the 
reasonable, because it is reasonable ; in the direction 
of the agreeable, because it is agreeable. 

VIII. The difficulty with which inquirers perplex 
themselves, respects the modus, rather than the fact of 
choice. It is a fact that the will at one time goes m 
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dne direction^ and at another time in another direc- 
tion^ And when we inquire why the will goes in any 
particular direction, we fully explain itty pointing 
out the motive, or object of action which lies in that 
direction. But the inquirer asks how can the will thus 
vary its movement, sometimes taking its motive in the 
reason, and sometimes in the sensitivity ? My reply 
is, that the will, as a free and self-determining cause, 
must have, and cannot be supposed not to have, this 
power. Choice is a simple and original fact, known 
in the consciousness, but definable by nothing out of 
itself, and is the characteristic of a singular and pecu- 
liar subject. It is the first trath of personality, free- 
dom, and responsibility. I cannot penetrate the mo- 
dus, oi any cause whatever. I cannot penetrate the 
modus oi vnW. I will suppose that you have suc- 
ceeded in assigning the causes of volition to the sen- 
sitivity, and that you account for the varying deter- 
minations of the willy by bringing up to view the va- 
rying states pf the sensitivity; then these varying 
states claim to be accounted for.* But a no less diffi- 
culty will arise in respect of these varjring states, than 
in respect of the varying self-determinations. You 
must either take the varying states as an ultimate fact 
incapable of being accounted for, beyond the consti- 
tution of the sensitivity itself; or as lying in the in- 
fluence of something antecedent to it. If you take 
the latter part of the altemativef the same inquiry- 
presses upon you in relation to the antecedent influ- 
ence. If you take the former part, you assign to 

* Review of Edwards on the Will, p. 230—239, 
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the sensitivity what I assi^ to the will — with this 
(tiiSereiice, you bring the facts under a law of neces- 
sity, I bring them under a law of freedom. 

You affirm that you always do what is agieeable to 
you, and that what is agreeable to you is necessarily 
so ; and under all this you ate bound to explain, if 
you can^ all the varying facts of volitions, good, wise, 
wicked, foolish, and indifferent. The most ready way, 
and perhaps also tho most philosophical, under this 
theory, is, to affinn that the sensitivity is so constitu- 
ted as to exhibit all these various phenomena ; and is 
necessai^ly determined to each one, in all the multi- 
form' instances — the modus of this determination be- 
in left unresolved. 

I affinn that the will has power to make these va- 
rious volitions, in its capacity as cause ; and that under 
its characteristics of choice and freedom, we have con- 
tained the power to make these volitions at any 
moment, under any of their changes. 

The difficulty in the one theory respects the mo- 
dus of a necessitated variety of determinations. In 
the other theory, the modus of a free and chosen 
variety of determinations. 

The first theory, to say the least, holds no supe- 
riority in point of clearness as a psychology. But 
the great merit of the other theory is this, that it 
accords with the facts of consciousness throughout, 
and is therefore a sustained and legitimate psychology. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE THEORY OP A WILL NECESSI- 
TATED BY THE SENSITIVITY, OR IDENTIFIED 
WITH IT. 

The distinction of the will from the sensitivity, 
and the freedom of the former, are spontaneous and 
universal judgments of men. In all the ordinary 
transactions, or the mere pratique of life, as well as 
in law and government, these judgments appear. It 
is only in philosophy and theology that the contrary 
dogmas are broached. 

I shall here attempt to explain the origin of tliese 
dogmas. 



SECTION L 

Philosophizing by physical analogies. 

Men, when they begin to philosophize respecting 
the mind, are prone to draw their conclusions from 
the analogy of external objects. Hence they rea- 
son respecting mental causality from their oteerya- 

20* 
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tions upon physical causes. But all our obsenra- 
tioDS upon these causes lead very clearly to the 
conclusion that they are necessitated causes. This 
method of determination must, therefore, give the 
will the characteristic of necessity. 

Indeed, men who philosophize in this way, contend 
that the very notion of cause has its origin in external 
observations : bu tpnasmuch as the external phenomena 
are related in uniform and necessary antecedenee and 
sequence ; so, in tfiis way, the very notion of cause 
involves the idea of necessity; The mental pheno- 
mena, also, no less than the external, appear in sue 
cessions, which undbubedty have, to a great extent, 
the characteristic of unifonnity ; and this uniformity, 
habitually associated with necessauy cause in the 
physical worlds becomes,, at last, by a very easy error, 
the indication of necessity itself. I have shown, 1 
think, satisfactorily, that the idea of cause is gained^ 
not from external, but from internal phenomena, and 
particularly from phenomena of the will itself.* Uni- 
formity, too, is clearly not a characteristic of cause, 
as such, but a characteristic of the laws according to 
which causes are designed to act.t 

The method of philosophizing by material analo- 
gies cannot be received as a legitimate method, and 
contradicts that direct questioning of consciousness, 
pointed out in the beginning of this treatise. 

♦ (chapter II., Section VI. t Review of Edwards, pp. 294—297; 
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SECTION II. 

In the condition of corrupted humanity ^^the wilt is 
as the most agreeahle.^^ 

TlHE folly and corruption of man are all expressed in 
one sentence : he obeys his passions to the violation of 
the laws of reason and conscience. If passion in its 
>€haracterwere never opposed to reason and conscience ; 
and in its degree never exceeded the measure they 
prescribe, the pursuit of enjoyment would never in- 
volve transgression. But it is a fact which none may 
dispute, for every man finds it within himself, and 
sees it on all sides acted out, that passion does oppose 
reason and conscience, and exceed the measure they 
prescribe: the human sensitivity is a corrupted sen- 
sitivity. 

The obedience of the will to the passions is so 
geaeral in the individual man, and so universal in 
the race of men, th^ we are impressed with its uni • 
formity. The law of this obedience is correctly stated 
in the system of Edwards : " The will is as the most 
agreeable." It is true also that he who calculates 
human conduct in any given circumstances accord- 
ing to this rule, will generally reach an accurate re- 
sult. 

Now if we base our conclusions respecting the will 
upon: mere external observations under general points 
of view, without exactly noticing differences, and 
glide over the facts of the interior consciousness, it is 
not difBcult to frame a theory of the necessary deter- 
mination of the will, by the sensitivity. 
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This, however, is an abuse of the Baconian system. 
It leaves out facts of the highest moment : I mean 
those judgments which we pass, at the very moment 
of volition in any particular direction, of our ability 
10 will in the opposite direction — as well as those 
instances in which the sensitivity actually does not 
govern the will : and thus, under a show of exten- 
sive and elaborate induction it draws a m>iversal 
conclusion, where only a particular is authorized* 
The mere general history of human nature shows 
man a weak, sinful being, the poor slave of his pas- 
sions ; but if there were but one instance of passion 
resisted and overcome — ^but one instance of free voli- 
tion, it would show the real potentiality of the will 
and destroy the necessity and universality of the law 
that, "The willis as the agreeable ;" just as one un- 
doubted instance of a stone remaining suspended in 
the air when thrown up, would destroy the law of 
gravitation. The potentiality of the stone to be sus- 
pended would be established, and the other instances 
of its falling to the earth would have to be accounted 
for by the introduction of a new force, acting very 
generally and uniformly, but not universally. , 

If the will obeyed the reason as generally and 
uniformly as it now obeys the sensitivity,, the same 
crude observations might give birth to the law, " the 
will is as the most reasonable." 
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SECTION III. 

The aettml predominance of the sensitivity ac- 
coimted for. 

A question here arises which I deem a perfectly 
fair one ; I will not therefore set it aside, but endeavor 
to meet it ; it is as follows. If the reason be uncor- 
rupted, why does not the will obey it as uniformly as 
it obeys the sensitivity ? Here are two faculties sup- 
plying motives of determination, and the determi- 
ning power is independent of both ; how are we to 
explain the fact that it, to so great an extent, uniformly 
determines in the direction of the sensitivity ; and 
why do we not find as many men obeying the one as 
there are men obeying the other ? 

As preliminary to a direct answer, I remark, that 
this fact of the predominance of uniform determina- 
tion in the direction of the sensitivity, does not aimul 
or even weaken the results of the preceding investi- 
gations. It still remains true that men do sometimes 
determine in the direction of the reason in opposition 
to the sensitivity ; that we are always conscious of 
power and freedom to dio so ; that all self-denial, and 
the strength, and discipline, and triumph of virtue 
consist in doing so ; and that moral obligation, the 
constitution of government, the enactments of law, 
and the procedures of justice, are based upon the as- 
sumption that we can do so. 

In taking up the direct answer, it must first be ob- 
served, that the objects of the sensitivity embrace the 
visible world in its relation to the appetites, and to 
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those passions which aim at distinctions of rank,, 
power, and riches. " The liist of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life," all belong to this 
fiU!ulty; while the objects of the reason embrace 
ideas, principles, duties, and immortal conditions, 
which are " not seen," and which require thought and 
reflection. Now the sensitivity is developed earlier 
than the reason ; the first is active in infancy, child- 
hood, and youth ; while the second comes to its de- 
velopment slowly, and ripens with riper years. The 
first also act§ readily, promptly, and with instinctive 
force ; while the second must compare and deliberate 
w^ithtime and care. . 

The purely instinctive passions we have seen, are 
designed as principles of action, where the delibera- 
tions of reason would be too slow for the emergency 
to be met. . So likewise the passions generally in 
their pleasurable excitements are more ready principles 
of action than the decisions of the reason. Hence we 
may conceive, that in a pure state of being, where the 
passions answer to the laws of the reason and con- 
science, and where the consciousness and confidence 
prevail, that all the action within, is harmonious and 
right, the will may and does securely resign itself to 
the impulses and excitements of the sensitivity, with- 
out consulting every moment the awful oracle of 
reason. 

"There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love qjid troth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
' Upon the genial eense of youth : 

Glad Hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work and know it not" 

Word9worth*9 CkU to Duty. 
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Now, when the sensitiv^ity becomes corrupted and 
answers no more to teason and conscience, but in- 
clines to, or desires objects unlawful ; then it must 
follow, that in the earlier period of our being, before 
reason and conscience ar^ fully developed, and in 
any condition where education is neglected or not 
attained, and thought and reflection are not induced, 
the sensitivity must, in the strength of its action, and 
by the establishment of habits, gain an advantage 
oyer the reason. Add to this that all the instinctive 
and ready impulses of the sensitivity which serve aa 
the ordinary principles of action, and which in a 
pure state act so faithfully for reason and conscience, 
now are treacherous, rebellious, and conflicting ; and 
it seems to me to become very plain how the uni- 
farmity of determination comes to be in the direction 
of the sensitivity. 

In the second ptece, it must be observed, that our 
sense of happiness or enjoyment lies in that part of 
our being which is depraved. The passion for hap- 
piness or enjoyment is instinctive, and is found in 
all creatures, and in all higher natures, whether pure 
or impure. Where the sensitivity is uncorrupted, 
this instinct cannot lead away from any law of 
reason and conscience, unless it be in the mere fact 
of becoming absorbed in enjoyment to the neglect of 
exercising the rational and higher powers of our be- 
ing. In this case the enjoyments themselves would 
not transgress the law of reason in kind ; but they 
might become so excessive in degree as to destroy the 
balance of the mind, by giving an undue prepon- 
derance to the sensitivity over the reason. This ten- 
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dency may exist in pure natures, and require of them 
the exercise of watchfulness and self discipline. 

The law of Paradise in relation to the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, may have been designed 
to impose this discipline upon a highly sensitive na- 
ture, surrounded with the means of enjoyment ; and 
to lead him to know and to value aright, relatively, the 
reason and the sensitivity. Now, where the sensitivity 
is depraved, this strong instinct of enjoyment in addi- 
tion to its natural tendency to excess, and which is 
found even in pure natures, must take the direction 
of the depraved faculty to which it belongs. And 
this again accounts for the uniformity of determina* 
tion in the direction of the sensitivity. 

In the third place, it is a fact attending the corrupt 
tion of the sensitivity, that the reason is in most men 
but feebly developed in proportion to the sensitivity, 
is obscured and impeded by prejudices, ignorance of 
facts and principles, and cunning and fanciful sophis* 
tries, and therefore is not in a condition to supply the 
will with motives of action, to the same extent with 
the sensitivity. This feeble development, or even as 
it may be called eclipse of the reason, is induced by 
the circumstances already mentioned, viz., the earlier 
movements of the sensitivity, its more direct and ready 
inducements to action, and the strong tendency of 
the instinct of enjoyment in the current of depraved 
passions, supplied as these are on all sides with their 
correlative objects. 

The reason, like the sun, cannot lose its innate 
brightness, but some meaner planet coming between, 
or even the exhalations from some stagnant and of- 
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fensite pool may obscure and even entirely shut out 
its rays. 

In the fourth place, the will itself is by some 
regarded as directly participating in the depravity of 
the sensitivity. If this be the fact, then of course we 
at once account for the uniformity of determination 
in the direction of the sensitivity ; while the positive 
instances of opposite detetminations, and the con- 
sciousness of power to resist the impulses of the pas- 
sions which always attends out submission to them, 
|)rove to us the ability of man to attain to righteous- 
ness of conduct, and his conseqiaent responsibility. 

If, howevei-, we deny that the will naturally par- 
takes of depravity, still it is not difficult to account 
for the predominance of uniform determinations in 
the direction of the sensitivity. The earliest motives 
t)f action are supplied by the sensitivity. The f?t- 
stinctive principles of action lie in the same faculty. 
T?he ready and ordinary motives of action are sup- 
plied by the sensitivity. The instinct of enjoyment 
belongs to this faculty. And as this faculty in its 
corruption preponderates, we have seen how the de- 
velc^njent of the reason is in consequence retarded, 
end rendered disproportionate, and its light obscured^ 
The will therefore in its relative position between 
the two faculties supplying motives, finds a more 
iabundant and prompt supply from the one than*from 
the other. Now as the mind with all its faculties is still 
one mind, the cooperation of its faculties in its unity 
would naturally give the expectation and probability in 
favor of the sensitivity, without destroying the ability 
and freedom of the will, and without implying even 

21 
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its native depravity — any more than an undeveloped 
and obscured reason implies a reason so corrupted as 
necessarily to know only error and to ratiocinate only 
falsely. 

Notwithstanding the general ignorance of men— 
notwithstanding the prevalence of prejudice and 
sophistry, there are sound logicians, and profound 
philosophers, and men of accurate and undoubted 
science. And notwithstandmg all the error and vice 
in the world, there are among all nations and in aH 
times, men of truth and integrity. The reason breaks 
out from the clouds beautiful and glorious } and the 
will rejoices, as a strong man, to run its race under 
the pure and unerring light. 

Although the will, as well as the reason, may be 
supposed to possess native integrity, still from ha- 
bitually subjecting itself to depraved passions, it must 
be confessed that its power of resolute, vigorous and 
decided determination becomes enfeebled. As a 
cause, it doe* not lose the power of making its nisue 
in obedience to truth and duty ; but by repeated and 
continued disobedience, a habit and facility of diso- 
bedience is engendered, and the power of making the 
nisus of obedience seems to a corxesponding degree 
deprived -of its vigo^ and strength* 

In this state the man becomes brutali»ed. In 
brutes there appears neither reason, considered as the 
faculty of the absolute and the necessary, and of dis- 
tinguishing right and wrong, nor will or free causali- 
ty. The actions of the brute are regulated by his 
passions, and, in him the law holds, that he acts ac- 
cording to the most agreeable. For him this is a 
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safe and adequate law, because he is so constituted 
that he never exceeds the proper measure of indul- 
gence ; he is never the victim of intemperance ia 
respect of any of his passions, because in his instinct 
he is absolutely governed by the supreme reason. 

When the man submits himself habitually to pas- 
sion and takes into his will the most agreeable as 
the law of its determination, he descends to the level 
of the brute, but he does not descend with safety. 
There is in him no necessitating instinct, regulating 
the measure of enjoyment; he was constituted to 
govern himself by reason and conscience, and to re- 
duce his passions by his- free will to the measures 
which they have taught him and enjoined upon him ; 
and when he fails to do so, his passions seem to have 
an indefinite capacity of excitation, and to become 
measureless, boundless, and insatiable : until his 
physical part, which was never constituted for such 
wild havoc, is scattered like " chaff before the whirl- 
wind." In the worst forms of this dominion of pas- 
sion, induced by the will itself, the will seems almost 
to lose its personality, freedom and power of re- 
sistance. Like a mad conjuror, it has dared to call 
up a spirit, whose tremendous energies it had not 
dreamed of, and before whose appearance it shrinks 
away " a guilty thing surprised." 

These considerations seem to me fully to answer 
the question respecting the predominance of the voli- 
tions in the direction of the sensitivity. The sensi- 
tivity first predominates over the reeison, and then the 
personality lying between the two, most readily re- 
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ceives its motives, from the first ; and is finally weak- 
ened, and in some sort imbued with a corrupt nature, 
from its habitual and guilty self-subjection. 



SECTION IV. 
Of the calculation ef future events, 

I PROCEED now to another pa?ticular in account- 
ing for the theory of a necessitated will. 

The basis of all calculations, and of certain know- 
ledge of future physical events, philosophers very 
generally take to be, that, "Nature is uniform in 
her operations." The meaning of this is, that na- 
tural causes act according to uniform and fixed laws. 
These laws specifically^ are arrived at by observation 
and induction. They have regulated the past, they 
regulate the present, we conclude they will regulate 
the future. T'he calculation of eclipses is a striking 
instance of this reliance upon the uniform action of 
natural causes. 

These causes are believed to be necessitated 
causes, that is necessarily determined by the laws to 
which they are subject. 

We believe, indeed, that the Almighty who or- 
dained them with their laws, has power to alter them : 
they are not necessary relatively to him ; but they 
have no power to change their own laws, to diversify 
their own movement ; nor have we any power to do 
this. Man governs and appropriates natural causes 
only by obeying their laws. 
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Our calculations respecting the future effects of 
natural causes, or our knowledge of these effects, is 
sometimes certain and sometimes probable, according 
to the knowledge we have of their laws. The know- 
ledge we have attained respecting future eclipses is 
certain knowledge. Meteorological calculations are 
only probable. Our calculations respecting the ap- 
pearance of the comets are passing from mere proba- 
bility into certainty.* 

Now, philosophers when they come to consider the 
will or the causality of the human mind in relation 
to future events, are very naturally desirous to bring 
it likewise under uniform laws. 

But, under what laws shall it be brought? There 
can be only two. The law of the reason, or intelli- 
gence, embracing the conscience, and the law of the 
sensitivity. These laws may harmonize, or they may 
be opposed to each other. If the will come under the 
first, we state it thus : " The will is as the reason- 
able ;" if under the second, thus: " The will is as the 
agreeable." If under both, in their harmony, we 
state it just as the one or the other, if any particular 
act is contemplated. 

But what is the relation between the will and its 
laws ? Is it a necessary relation ? If it is, then the 
future events of the will can be calculated in the 
same way with the events of physical causes. But 
suppose the relation not to be a necessary relation, 
how can the future events of the will then be known ? 

♦ Respecting these terms, necessityy probability^ and certainty^ I refer 
the reader to my Review of Edwards, pp. 280—297. Indeed, I would 
have him read the whole article, beginning at p. 250. 

21* 
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Now, here is the point where error begins. Those 
who contend that the will is necessarily determined, 
affirm that there is really no basis on which to calcu- 
late the future events of will, unless its relation to its 
laws be a necessary relation ; and that even Divine 
fore-knowledge is possible only on this basis. Con- 
tingency, in their view, is incompatible with certainty, 
or even probability. 

These reasoners err, in the iSrst place, in confound- 
ing law and cause. Natural causes and natural laws, 
in their view^ are one ; and so the laws of reason and 
sensitivity, in regulating the will, or supplying it 
with motives^ are taken as really causing its volitions. 
Hence also the uniformity which necessarily belongs 
to law, they assign to cause itself 

Both cause* and lawt have been already discussed. 
Their distinction is palpable : the one is " simple 
efficiency ;" the other is *^ the thought or design of 
the reason ."t 

Uniformity belongs to law, universally ; and be- 
comes the attribute of cause only specially, when the 
cause is necessitated in the direction of the law ; or 
when, by an act of free self-determination, it goes in 
this direction. 

They err, in the second place, in confounding cer- 
tainty and necessity. But necessity expresses a mode 

♦ Chapter II. 

t Chapter IV., Section IV. Also, Review of Edwards, pp. 294—297. 

t When as above I speak of the lawe of the sensitivity, I call them 
such merely because they are rules or aims of action which the intelli- 
gence draws from the sensitivity. They are not laws, in an absolute 
sense, like those Which are drawn from the reason, and which are eternal 
and obligatory. 
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of causation, or how any thing comes to be as it is ; 
while certainty expresses merely the state of our 
knowledge. Necessity is a ground of certainty, but 
not certainty itself.* 

They err, again, in their conception of contingency. 
They regard it as the negation of cause, or at least 
the negation of law ; but it is only a negation of 
necessity.t 

And, in the last place, they err in assigning neces- 
sity as the cardinal, if not the sole ground of certainty. 
The future events of physical causes, in their view, 
can be known with certainty, because these causes 
are necessarily governed by uniform laws. But they 
forget, here, that this necessity of governance is not 
absolute, but relative, unless they choose to reduce 
the will of the Deity under necessity, and thus estab- 
lish a universal fate ; for the causes and laws of the 
natural world are ordained by the Deity, and can be 
altered by him at pleasure, unless his will be governed 
by an antecedent necessity. If we reject the dogma 
of fatalism, our confidence in the laws of nature is 
not based upon necessity, but upon the wisdom and 
benignity of the Almighty ; confirmed as it is by the 
history of past ages. The calculations of eclipses, which 
we make for a thousand years to come, we believe will 
be verified, only because we believe that God will not 
change the state of the world. But our confidence in 
God, if we allow him to be a perfectly free Being, 
arises from the known state of his intelligence and 
affections ; for wisdom and benignity are words which 

* Review of Edwards, pp. 254 and 280. 
t Ibid, pp. 203—213. 
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express this state. God in the sovereignty and free- 
dom, of his will, can modify, reverse, or destroy the 
present order of things ; but we feel perfectly sure, 
that, with all his vast power, He, the infinitely good, 
will do no evil. 

When we proceed to make calculations respecting 
the future events of human wills, or causalities, we 
are upon precisely the same ground. If these human 
wills be necessitated,, then, still, our confidence as to 
their future decisions does not rest ultimately upon 
their necessity, unless,, again, we adopt the dogma 
of fatalism ; for these human, wills, or causalities, if 
necessitated without coming under a system of uni- 
versal fatalism, are only relatively^ necessitated; that 
is, they are necessitated- by the Divine will, and 
cannot be altered by the creature ; but the Divine 
will can modify them at pleasure. On the theory of 
a necessitated will, therefore, my certain calculations, 
or knowledge of the future conduct of men, rests ulti- 
mately upon my confidence in the Divine Being, as 
governing men, by fixed, and uniform, and to them 
necessary laws, just as he governs the whole system 
of nature. 

But, now, let us suppose that by our appeal to 
consciousness we have overthrown this theory, and 
established the contingency and freedom of the will ; 
then it must be evident that there are no greater diffi- 
culties in kind to be met with in calculating upon 
the future events of the human will, taken as free, 
than when taken as necessitated ; unless the theory 
of necessity openly assume the ground of necessity 
universal and absolute — and then it is met by diffi- 
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culties bf its ow«, portentous and insurmountable. 
The future events of a human free will are calculated 
and known, just in the same way that future events 
resting upon the Divine Will or efficiency, are calcu- 
lated and known — ^the state of the intelligence and 
the affections, as supplying the will with aims or mo- 
tives, forming the basis of our calculations.* 

The proton pseudos of the reasoners whom I am 
opposing, is simply this, they assume that certain 
knowledge of future events can exist only when 
these events are brought about by necessary causes. 

That this is a pseudos — an error, appears first, logic- 
aZ/y, from its consequences. If their assumption be 
true, then, either there iis no certain knowledge of fu- 
ture events, not even in God himself; or a system of 
absolute and universal fatalism prevails. Secondly, 
psychologically^ from the testimony of conscious- 
ness. According to this testimony we can, and do 
calculate upon future events, which are brought about 
by free and contingent causes. 



SECTION V. 
Theories of a Moral Government, 

The theory of a necessitated will is accounted for 
ageiin in the manner in which many philosophers and 
theologists conceive of, and expound a moral govern- 
ment. 

♦ Review of Edwards, pp. 284 and 294. 
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I. A government is that which regulates and con- 
trols. It implies both law to direct, and power to en- 
force. 

Physical government is the regulation and control 
of the material universe with its forces. In God this - 
government is absolute. In man it is conditional ; he 
regulates and controls only as he obeys in his appro- 
priations, contrivances, and adjustments, the fixed 
laws which his investigations and observations have 
enabled him to discover. 

Moral government is the regulation and control of 
the conduct of responsible beings. The most general 
conceptionof this government, embraces the enact- 
ment and promulgation of laws, accompanied with 
promised rewards and threatened punishments. 

This, likewise, may be viewed as it is exercised by 
the Almighty and Eternal Lawgiver ; and as it is ex- 
ercised by one created intelligence and moral agent 
over another. 

II. Viewed, as it is exercised by the Almighty and 
Eternal Lawgiver, the philosophers and theologists 
alluded to, represent, that there are certain great mea- 
sures and ends conceived of by infinite wisdom and 
goodness, which, this government must be so ordered 
as to prosecute and bring about, without any dan- 
ger or even possibility of frustration. But how is 
this to be done ? They reply that God, perfectly un- 
derstanding the disposition and mind of every man, 
presents in his providence such motives as are suited 
in every case to produce the requisite course of con- 
duct. There are many who hold in connexion with 
this, that the Almighty exerts a direct influence over 
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the heart, not appreciable by consciousness, but made 
known in revelation, which influence moulds the 
heart to the motives presented. In one way or both, 
a correlation between the motive and the heart is se- 
cured so as torender the result absohitely certain. 

Now, it is afiirmed, -that unless the will be necessa- 
rily determined by this correlation, the result cannot 
be absolutely certain, and the purposes of the Al- 
mighty are liable to frustrfttion. On this I remark : 

1. According to this representation the purposes of 
the Almighty absolutely necessitate the events which 
•they contemplate : whatever human conduct, there- 
fore, is purposed by the Almighty, is likewise neces- 
sitated by him, and really produced by him. But 
4his cannot accord with praise and blame, reward and 

punishment ; and goes4o destroy moral government, 
and to universalize physical 'government.^ 

2. It is also assuming that necessity is the only 
ground of certain knowledge, the consequences of 
which assumption I have already exposed.t 

The Divine purposes, according to this representa- 
tion, must contemplate and necessitate all human 
conduct, or a part. But it would be inconsistent with 
^the representation that only a part should be contem- 
»plated and necessitated, since that which is left con- 
tingent and undetermined, might possibly go to frus- 
trate the Divine purposes. The completeness and 
certainty of the system require that all human con- 
duct should be contemplated and necessitated. But 
at follows from this, that whatever men do is really 

•♦Review of Edwards, pp. 111—120. t Sec. IV. 
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most pleasing to the Almighty, since purposed and 
brought to pass by him. No act of any man can be 
displeasing to God in relation to the man, because 
the man cannot but do it, and does it really in conse* 
quence of the Divine will. It was what God desired 
in relation to the man, above all other acts. Nor can 
it really be displeasing to God in any point of viewj 
since it is the very act which in that very time and 
place, and by means of that very agent, he fixed im»- 
mutably as the best possible to be done. 

The moral government of God is indeed a govern* 
ment of laws accompanied with promised rewards, 
and threatened punishments, but it is a government 
exercised over free beings, and in a way not to be de* 
structive of their freedom. If it be not a government 
'* exercised over such beings and in such a way, then 
in what respect is it a moral government? If all 
human conduct is necessitated by the divine purpose, 
it stands in the same relation to. the Divine Being 
with purely physical events, and the distinction of 
physical and moral does not obtain. But when the 
element of freedom is brought in, and the man is 
made the author and determiner of his own volitions, 
then a government altogether peculiar appears. It is 
quite a different thing to govern a being having the 
power of choice, by laws addressed to his understand- 
ing, and persuasions oflfered to his sensitive nature, 
which he may obey and yield to, or disobey and re- 
sist ; and to govern a being, or a material mass, by a 
law penetrating its substance, and absolutely neces- 
sitating its motion. 

The advocates of the necessary determination of 
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will, while by this dogma they appear to preserve the 
harmony of a moral government, and to secure the 
certain fulfilment of all the purposes of Infinite Wis- 
dom and Goodness, do really destroy the very idea 
of moral government, and the distinction between 
moral good and evil. 

If, howeyer, the question be urged, how upon any 
other system the purposes of the Almighty can be se- 
•cured against frust-ration ? 

It may be replied, in the first place, that human 
freedom and responsibility, and immutable moral dis- 
tinctions, are to, us truths plain and certain, and of the 
very last importance. Tthey are truths with which 
we especially have to do. 

The divine parposes wecanftol be pfestimed tdpene*- 
trate, either in their reach and scope^ or in their modes 
•of fulfilment. The words of the floly Scriptures are 
here in point : " The secret things belong unto the 
Ijord our God : but those things which are revealed, 
belong unto us, and to out children for ever, that we 
may do all the words of this law." — J3e\xt xxix. v. 29. 

These necessitarian philosofihers choose to form a 
theory of the Divine purposes, vit, that these pur* 
poses comprehend every event which is to be, whether 
physical or moral, with an absolute and irresistible 
causative force. And as a necessary consequence of 
this theory, they introduce a necessary determination 
of the will, or rathet this point is really announced in 
the theory itself. Now in the matter of forming theo- 
ries, one has as good a right as another. A sound 
philosophy, however, aims to form a theory in view 
t)f facts, so as best to account for them. But the above 

22 
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theory does violence to some of the plainest and mosft 
important facts of the consciousness. 

III. Let us as an experiment put together another 
theory not doing violence to, but based upon these 
facts. 

A moral agent is a free and intelligent agent. A 
free and intelligent agent is a moral agent. Like a 
mathematical definition the converse is strictly true, 
although it is a universal aflBrmative conversive of a 
universal affirmative. The definition is equivalent 
to saying, let an agent free and intelligent be called 
a moral agent. The word moral from the Latin 
morcUiSj a derivative of mosj is applied to characterize 
a free and intelligent agent, by way of distinction - 
because in such an agent the manners or conduct 
becomes a subject of high and momentous interest. 

In creating such agents God communicated extra* . 
ordinary gifts — reason, and personality or free causa- 
lity : he made them after his own likeness. 

Such agents cannot be conceived to exist without 
the power of transgressing the laws of reason, com- 
prehending under reason, conscience, which is but 
the reason in relation to moral or free conduct. 

"When God created these agents, he, as omniscient, 
must have known all the possible forms, and condi- 
tions, under which they might %e created and consti- 
tuted ; and as he is all-wise and almighty, be must 
have selected, in his actual creations, the best possi- 
ble forms and conditions of such beings. 

In making and constituting free agents under the 
best possible forms and conditions, he, as omniscient, 
xnust have foreseen all the actions, which in the ex- 
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ercise of their free agency they would certainly per- 
form ; and among these actions he must have foreseen, 
likewise, their sinful actions. 

Sinful actions being those which violate and trans- 
gress the laws of rectitude which God approves and 
loves wi^h all the energy of his nature, cannot in them- 
selves, or in any point of view, be pleasing to Him* 
They are incidental to a system of creation which 
he approves, but then they are incidental evils. 

If God conceived of a system of free agency, in 
which he foresaw that these incidental evils would 
not take place, still this system must have been known 
to him on some other accounts not to be the best sys- 
tem ; for, if in all respects, a system of free agency 
without these incidental evils, had been conceivcdr of 
as the best system, an infinitely good and wise Being 
must have projected it. 

For aught we know, God may have foreseen that 
every system of free agency would involve sin, and 
he chose that system in which he saw it would be 
least fearful, and under conditions best admitting of 
the ultimate triumph and perpetuation of virtue. 

These evils, incidental to a system of free agency, 
God could not, by the very hypothesis, prevent. They 
are incidental to it. To say that God could have 
prevented them, and yet have constituted the system 
as it is, is a plain absurdity. 

When we speak of God's omnipotence, we mean 
that he can do every thing which does not, in the na- 
ture of the case, and in the very terms, imply a con- 
tradiction. Thus God cannot make 2 + 2 = 5; nor 
a part, greater than the whole. So in the case of free 
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agency ; when God made free agents he gave the 
power of doing both good and evil. If he had taken 
away the power of doing evil, he must have destroy- 
ed by that very act the free agency which he had just 
constituted. God could prevent evil by physical con- 
straint, but he could not prevent evil m consistency 
with moral agency. 

God having chosen the best possible system of free 
agency, constitutes it in the ceitain knowledge of all 
the evils incidental upon it. Connected with this 
must have been the knowledge of all measures and 
means, of all influences direct and instrumental, 
which he could bring to bear for the correction of 
these evils. 

Notv, when we speak of the purposes of God in re- 
ference to human conduct,, we mean, that foreseeing 
all the actions which would take place under the sys- 
tem he had constituted, with all the good and evil at- 
tendant, He, in infinite wisdom, goodness, and grace, 
projected his plan of measures and means, of influ- 
ences, direct and instrumental, which he could and 
would bring to bear in the system, for perfecting the 
good, for correcting and subduing the evil. 

This plan, as designed to operate in a sjrstem of free 
agency, is such as not to destroy or interfere with that 
free agency. Every moral agent is to retain his free 
power of creating his own volitions. 

Having ordained his plan, God foresees how it will 
effect every individual, under every variety of circum- 
stance. Every man has the power to cooperate with, 
and to avail himself of, the means and influences re- 
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yealed to him, whether by natural reason and con- 
science, or by oral and written communications. 

Now, moral agents take character as worthy, or 
unworthy, as deserving of reward or punishment, 
accordingly as they act, both under the primitive and 
pure constitution of things, and under the operation 
of the plan of divine interposition, after evil has 
made its appearance. 

The Divine interposition can be conceived of, both 
as indirect or by instrumentalities, and direct or by 
immediate divine influence. 

The indirect embraces the promulgation of moral 
precepts, of persuasions, promises, and threatenings, 
and the exhibition of examples. 

The influence thus exerted, is the influence of mo- 
tives. The individual is urged to do right, by mo- 
tives addressed to his intelligence and sensitivity. 
As a perfectly free being, he can yield to the motives, 
or he can resist them. God foresees who will yield, 
and who will resist- 

The direct influence is, that wherewith God as the 
infinite and all comprehending being, the one in all, 
may penetrate any faculty of the soul, so as to con- 
trol and direct its movements. It may be exerted in 
the reason, so as to clear from prejudice and error, 
so as to enlarge and invigorate, and so as to deter- 
mine the very subjects of thought and ratiocination. 
It may be exerted in the sensitivity, so as to purify 
all its emotions, passions, and desires ; that is, to 
bring them into perfect correlation with the objects 
and laws of reason and conscience, of truth and duty. 
It may be exerted in the will, either in respect of 

22* 
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restoring and increasing its energy as a cause,* or 
of giving it positive determination to particular 
objects. 

Whether these influences be appreciable or not by 
the consciousness, is a question of simple fact, to be 
decided by consciousness. 

If such influences be not recognized by concious- 
ncss, they can be known to exist only from Divine 
revelation. 

All these influences may be conceived of as exist- 
ing, without impairing, or interfering with free agency, 
except the last? particuleu: mentioned in relation to 
the will. 

The Divine Being, whatever influence he may 
exert in the reasoa: and sensitivity, does not in this 
way necessitate the determinations or volitions of the 
will. And even the restoring any degree of energy, 
which the will as cause had lost, from its habitual 
self-subjection to a corrupt sensitivity, or any increase 
of its energy beyond what it had ever possessed be- 
fore, would not necessitate any particular determina- 
tion or volition. 

But if the Divine influence give the will positive 
determination to particular objects, then in those de- 
terminations free agency ceases. It is no more the 
agent who performs the act, but God, by the use of a 
passive instrument. Although God has the power of 
doing this, we cannot conceive of it as a part of the 
Divine interposition. Why should God cease to treat 
men according to their constituted being, and influ- 
ence them as mere physical masses ? If any good 
reason can be assigned, then of course we admit the 
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idea, but at present it seems so foreign to his moral 
government that we cannot entertain it. 

As to the particular manifestation and extent of 
these interpositions, this is not the place to offer any 
remark. I draw my conclusion only in the demon- 
stration that God can certainly secure his purposes 
without necessitating the determination of the will : 
for, in the first place, his purposes are laid in a perfect 
fore-knowledge of all the actions and circumstances, 
and all the tendencies and relations; and are adjusted to 
a system of free agency which he himself has chosen 
and constituted. The system itself, as chosen and 
constituted by Him, came into being and action ne- 
cessarily, relatively to Him ; it could not but be as he 
chose and constituted it. But now, when gone into 
operation as a system of free agency, his pre-deter- 
mined interpositions are relative to its constitution, 
tendencies^ and foreseen results. God, therefore, 
cannot be conceived to purpose any thing but what 
he knows will be practicable in the system which he 
has established, and practicable according to the laws 
of that system. 

And, in the second place, as he can exert an imme- 
diate influence over the reason and the sensitivity 
without impairing free agency ; in harmonising these, 
moral certainty is secured as to the determinations of 
the will.* 

IV. I have thus far under this head, considered 
the theory of a necessitated will in relation to moral 
government as exercised by the Almighty and Eter- 
nal Lawgiver. I now proceed to consider it in relation 

* Review of Ed wards, pp. 284— 290.. 
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to moral government as exercised by one created in- 
telligence over another. 

In the first place, it will be granted that moral 
government, in the lower sphere in which we are now 
viewing it, does not consist in any immediate in- 
fluence over the faculties of the soul. At least, it 
does not consist in this among men relatively to each 
other, and this is as far as the argument is designed 
to reach. Moral government^ as exercised by men 
over each other, is government by motives addressed 
to the reason and sensitivity. Now it is urged, 
by necessitarian philosophers, that if motives do not 
necessarily determine the will, all our efforts to in- 
fluence each other for good or evil, are made without 
any certainty of attaining the object : but that so far 
from our exerting this mutual influence in uncer- 
tainty, we do really calculate upon the efiect of moral 
causes, after the analogy of physical causes, and in 
many instances with equal certainty. 

A recent anonymous writer,* of great cleverness, 
remarks, " it is surprising indeed, that this connexion 
between motives and actions should have ever been 
theoretically questioned, when every human being, 
every day of his existence, is practically depending 
upon its truth : when men are perpetually staking 
pleasure, and fortune, and reputation, and even life 
itself, upon the very principle that they speculatively 
reject. It is in truth intermingled in all our schemes, 
projects, and achievements. In the address of the 
orator, in the treatise of the author, in the enactments 

* The author of Essays on Opinion, Truth, Knowledge, Evidence, See, 
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of the legislator, in the manoeuvres of the warrior, in 
the edicts of the monarch, it is equally implied. Ex- 
amine any one of these. Take, for example, the opera- 
tions of a campaign. A general in the exercise of his 
authority over the army which he commands, cannot 
move a step without taking for granted that the minds 
of his soldiers will be determined by the motives pre- 
sented to them. When he directs his aid-de-camp to 
bear a message to an officer in another part of the field, 
hecalculales upon his obedience with as little mis- 
trust as he reckons upon the stability of. the ground 
on which he stands, or on the magnift/ing power oj the 
telescoj^e in his hand. When he orders his soldiers to 
wheel, to deploy, to form a square, to fire a battery, 
is he less confident of the result than he is when he 
performs some physical operation, when he pulls a 
trigger or seals a despatch ? It is obvious, that 
throughout all his operations, in marches, and en- 
campments, and sieges, and battles, he calculates as 
fully on the volitions of his men, as on the strength 
of his fortifications or the power of his batteries.* 

'^ The fact of our assuming the uniformity of cau- 
sation in mental as well as in physical events, 
appears to settle the question respecting human ac- 
tions. The regular sequence of causes and effects, 
seems to be all that is implied in the word neces- 
sary."t 

" Amongst the primary truths which are necessarily 
assumed, or taken for granted, in this manner, one 
of the most important is the uniformity of causation."! 

♦ Essays on Truth, &c, p. 189, Am. ed., 1331. 
+ P. 217, ibid. t P. 155, ibid. 
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The propositions here introduced, may be summed 
up as follows : — 

1. The uniformity of causation, or "that every 
cause will continue to produce the effect by which 
we have hitherto found it attended," is a primary 
truth, necessarily assumed. 

2. By the term necessary^ is meant only this uni- 
formity of causation. 

3. Physical and mental causes come equally and 
alike under this idea of uniformity or necessity. 

I consider this ingenious writer as having fairly 
stated the necessitarian theory of human moral go- 
vernment. I will, therefore, take his remarks as 
giving the leading points of the thought to be exa- 
mined. 

The uniformity which really and necessarily be- 
longs to law^ is taken by him as a necessary attribute 
oi cause. But law is of the reason. Cause, ultimately, 
rests in will. Truth and law are necessary. Cause, 
or efficiency, is contingent and free. It is only of 
physical cause that we affirm necessity, and that 
only relatively: relatively to us they are necessary ^ 
when they overcome our causality: relatively to God 
they are necessitated^ because they are, and act, only 
as he ordained and fixed them. But they are not 
necessary as truth and law are necessary. 

It is not conceivable, under any circumstances, 
that these last might not he. That 2 -f- 2 = 4, cannot 
be annihilated, even in thought. It is not conceivable, 
that with given premises, any but the legitimate de- 
duction could exist. But it is conceivable, that all 
the physical laws of the universe might cease to be. 
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The Creative will might change, modify, and reduce 
to chaos, without any implied absurdity. 

2. It is true that physical and mental causes are 
both connected with law; b%it the great question 
respects the nature of the connection. Physical 
causes are necessarily connected with particular laws. 
Mental causes, or wills, are •connected with particular 
laws only by choice and self-determination. 

Necessity and freedom are two primary ideas op- 
posed to each other. The last is the attribute of wiji 
alone. 

3. Our expectation of future events is oflen sure 
and certain, in relation to both mental and physical 
causes. Thb certainty is of the same nature, in so 
far as the physical causes are contemplated as neces- 
sarily connected with the Divine will, which is itself 
a mental cause the same in kind with our own. 

The ground of our belief, that physical causes will 
continue to act in the future as they have done in the 
past, is not that they, in their very nature, ^re uniform 
and necessary. They have been under uniform laws 
in the past, and this we receive as an implied promise 
on the part of God, that they will continue under 
these laws in the future, especially as these laws 
accord with his benignity. But, at the same time, 
we believe that he has power to stop every wheel of 
this great machinery ; and there is no absurdity or 
contradiction implied in the supposition that a " uni- 
versal pause" may take place at some future period. 

The ground of our belief that mental causes or 
human wills will act under uniform laws in the fu- 
ture as, in any given cause, they have done in the 
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past, is based upon the knowledge that \^e hate by 
consciousness, of the unity of our causality with the 
reason and sensitivity ; and that according to the rela- 
tive state of these, we do generally act. What we 
thus gain from the introspection of ourselves is con^ 
firmed by the observation we make upon others. 

4. It is not true^ however, that mental and phjrsi- 
cal causes come equally under the idea of uniformity 
and necessity. 

A physical cause is altogether a necessitated cause) 
and would remain such, even if the uniformity of its 
action were disturbed.* 

A mental cause is never a necessitated cause, un« 
less it be in the primitive and simultaneous develop- 
ment of the mind, and in the governance of instinctive 
passions ; and is uniform only as it chooses to obey 
continuously a uniform law. 

In relation to physical causes, uniformity and ne- 
cessity are united ; but in relation to mental causes, 
they are not united. 

5. It is not true as a fact, that the same kind and 
degree of certainty prevail in mental causes, or in the 
production of volitions, as in ptiysical causes, or the 
production of material phenomena. 

There are most important particulars, in which 
every will differs from every physical cause. The 
physical cause is attended by no deliberation whether 
to do or not to do, makes no choice or pre-determina«^ 
tion what to do before the moment of action arrives, 
and at the moment of action is conscious of no power 

♦ Vide sopra, pp. 27^29* 
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Blteraate, to do, or not to do. But all these plainly 
belong to the will. 

When the general raises the telescope, he knows 
that he is using an instrument which exercises no 
choice whether to be thus used or not; and an instru- 
ment which must perform its office unless a Divine 
interposition change the properties of light and the 
powers of the lens. 

When he commands his aid-de-camp, he addresses 
one who, he knows, has in himself the power to re- 
fuse obedience, and to vary the orders given. When 
the match is applied to the gunpowder, the general 
knows that his batteries must discharge with a cer- 
tainty based upon the uniform laws ordained by the 
Almighty, as the laws of the universe; and which He 
has hitherto observed, and which none but He can 
^Iter. 

But is it true, that when Under all the given cir- 
cumstances, the general issues his commands to his 
troops, their volitions must take place in accordance 
with his commands with a certainty, based upon uni- 
form laws, ordained necessarily to govern the human 
will ; and that disobedience is impossible, unless by 
the interposition of the Almighty changing these 
laws ? Is there not this plain difference, that the wills 
of the soldiers have within themselves, under all the 
given circumstances, a power to disobey the com- 
mands, while the gunpowder has no power within 
itself to resist explosion, when under all the given 
circumstances the match is applied? Is the certainty 
t)f the volitions then the same in kind^ as the cer- 
tainty of the explosions of gunpowder ? 
23 
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Again, as to the degree of certainty, there is a wide 
difference. The certainty of natural phenomena by 
•well known causes, rests upon our experience of the 
uniformity of the divine will, revealed, and operating 
in, the movements of nature. The certainty of hunmn 
volitions rest upon our experience of the stability ^f 
men. An aid-de-camp has been known to disappoint 
the expectations of his general ; and even veteran 
troops have failed iu the hour of trial. There is no 
instance in which the properties trf light, the power 
of a lens, the explosive capacity of gunpowder, have 
suddenly ceased or been changed. 

I know very well what the reply will be here. It 
will be said of course, (for there is nothing so conve- 
nient to resort to, and indeed nothing that can be re- 
sorted to but the old sophism of the strongest motive,) 
that in the case of both aid-de-camp and soldiers, 
there must come in some other influences more pow- 
erful than those which Ihe general had calculated 
upon. This must be said where we begin by identi- 
fying will and physical causes, because with respect 
to physical causes it is true, that when in the adjust- 
ment of a train of instrumentalities, we reach results 
which we had not calculated upon, some cause must 
have mingled with these instrumentalities unknown 
to us. But if we begin with a free will , distinguished 
in the consciousness from all physical -causes, this 
need not be said. We can explain the unlooked for 
Tesult in the new determination of the will itself, as 
caused by itself, all the circumstances remaining un- 
altered. But it may be said, that although the ex- 
/erwaZ circumstances remain unaltered, there is some 
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change effected in the internal views and feelings by 
the suggestion of new trains of thought. But then 
we have to explain the origin or beginning of these 
new trains of thought ; and this will involve the 
same difficulties as those which are supposed tp lie 
in the way of assigning the new volitions directly to 
the will itself. But beyond all this, how does the gene- 
ral naturally regard the conduct of his aid-de-camp and 
troops ? If he can discover motives for their treachery, 
or cowardice, or insubordination^ lying in a change 
of circumstances, or in new trains of thought, does 
he excuse theij conduct on this account "h Does he 
not believe that his aid-de-camp and troops^ had the 
power to resist the influence of tfie new motives, and 
to adhere steadily to duty : had the power to resist 
the terrors of battle, or the bribes of the enemy, and 
to defend unto the last their standard? 

The motives which they obey are not kncwn to b© 
to them the strongest motives, until they have obeyed 
them. The very plea of the strongest motive is 
built upon the assumption that the will and physical 
causes are one ; the relative strength of causes being 
determined in both by the relative effects; an assump- 
tion which is utterly exploded by the widely differ- 
ent characteristics of the will as revealed by the con- 
sciousness : or it is built upon the petitio principii^ 
^ that the will is determined by the strongest motive 
because that, that which determines it must be the 
strongest. 

Indeed, the affirmation that uniformity belongs to 
human will, with the same strictness of application as 
to physical causes, cannot be sustained. 
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Lead, thrown into the water, always sinks. Tho 
combination of particles by chemical afllnities, and in 
definite proportions, never fails to appear upon a fair 
and properly conducted experiment. But the efforts 
of the orator, the moralist, the legislator, and the 
warrior, to influence and control masses of men,^ are 
not uniformly successful. There is, it is true, a great 
aj^arance of uniformity, where i^peals are made to 
the corrupt passions of men. When man is brutal- 
ized, treat him as a brute, and you will govern him as 
one, and in so doing give remarkable confirmations 
to the doctrine of uniform mental causality. But 
treat man as a rational and responsible being, al- 
though corrupt; bring before him those motives 
which his passions may not answer to, but which his 
reason and conscience pronounce the strongest and 
most weighty of all motives ; and in the conflict 
which you will thus occasion between his higher and 
his depraved faculties, you will find a great variety 
of results ; you will find any thing but uniformity. 
But our philosophers of the necessitarian school, still 
continue to make out the analogy to physical causes. 
They afiirm that whatever be the result, still but one 
law is followed : " The will is always as the most 
agreeable." Nothing surely can be more opposite 
than volitions obeying the laws of conscience, and vo- 
litions obeying the suggestions of corrupt desires, and 
yet the same will is found obeying sometimes the. one 
and sometimes the other. The opposition of ^ood 
and evil, of the law of righteousness and the impulse 
of criminal passion, is as great as any opposition of 
physical phenomena, can be well conceived to be ; a 
perpetual variation of the chemical affinities, and of 
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Uie proportions of the combinations ; the congelation 
of water, and the melting of ice, by the same simple 
c^use ; gravitation, now towards the centre of the 
earth, and now in the line of a tangent to the earth's 
surface ; the magnet, at one time pointing to the pole, 
at another to the centre of the earth, and again point- 
ing upwards to the zenith. The earth varying from 
its present orbit, to wander for a term of years in the 
path of a comet, and then returning again to its ori- 
ginal revolutions, would not present us more strange 
oppositions of causality, more contradictory'motions, 
than are found in .the same human being, in the^ 
same human will. While all the motions of the 
physical world can be traced to uniform laws, in 
the human character there seem strange and per- 
plexing contradictions. But the necessitarian escapes 
from all by the simple principle, " The will is always 
as. the most agreeable." • . 

But how will you explain this, viz.. That things so 
palpably opposite, can all take at one time the charac- 
ter of the " most agreeable," and at another the cha- 
racter of " the disagreeable ?" If the chemical affini-^ 
ties and their proportions were io change perpetual- 
. ly as above supposed ; if water were at one time 
formed by eighty-five parts of oxygon to fifteen of hy- 
drogen, and at another time by fifteen of oxygen and 
eighty^five of hydrogen ; or, if an alkali were at one 
time to combine with an acid, and at another time to 
resiist combination, you might, indeed, aflBarm, that the 
oxygen and hydrogen always obey the law of affinity 
in general, and enter into eacji other by proportions 
mutually agreeable ; and that the alkali when it com- 

23* 
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bines with an acid finds it agreeable, or in accordance 
with its nature to do so, and when it resists combination, 
finds it equally agreeable, or in accordance with its 
nature at that time to do so ; all this yon might affirm, 
but the inquiry would still press upon you, how are these 
changes of the proportion of combination, and these 
varpng fits of combination, to be accounted for ? And 
besides, what now becomes of the uniformity of na- 
ture? 

The uniformity and harmony which do actually 
characterize the physical world, are found there be- 
cause the Omnipotent will, in union with Infinite 
wisdom and goodness, is ever consistent, beautifiil, and 
benign, in all its projections. The disorder and con- 
flicts which do actually characterize the moral world 
of our sphere, are found there, because the human 
will, in union with the depraved sensitivity and a rea- 
son undeveloped, or eclipsed by prejudice and error 
and the fancies of passion, is sensual, sinful, distort- 
ed, imperfect and unequal in all its projections. 

In the physical world law reigns. In the moral 
world law is violated. We calculate with just as 
much more certainty upon physical events than upon 
moral, as we can exercise more confidence in God 
than in man. 

This expression, " exercise confidence," implies the 
very distinction I am aiming at ; for it implies that 
the being confided in has power to disappoint our 
expectations, but that we believe from what we know 
of his character and past condjuct, he will not do so. 

Thus we expect the " early and the latter rain," 
'< the seed time and the harvest," and confide in God 
fcr their return, because he is very kind and pitiful^ 
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and hath uniformly in the past remembered to bless 
us. Thus we confide in parental tenderness and in 
tried friendship. If God and our parents and friends 
were determined to uniform deeds of kindness 
by necessity, " to confide/' would be an expression 
without meaning, or admitting of no application. 
" They have power not to do, but such is their excel- 
lent character, and so decided and frequent have been 
their manifestations of kindness, that I feel assured 
they will not leave nor forsake me," is the language 
of confidence. 

This introduces us at once both to the kind and 
degree of certainty with which we calculate upon 
human volitions in our efforts to exercise moral go- 
vernment over others. 

As to the kind of certainty, it is not a certainty 
based upon necessity, for it relates to freewill. It is not 
a certainty built upon any analogy between physical 
and mental causes, for they are so remote in their nature 
considered in themselves, and under forms of determi- 
nation so opposite, that no striking analogy can be made 
out. But it is a certainty built upon the relative state 
of the reason and sensitivity as supplying the occa- 
sions and grounds of action to a free will. It is a 
certainty altogether peculiar, because relating to a 
cause altogether peculiar. It is simply a moral cer- 
tainty, or certainty of knowledge arising from the 
contemplation of the powers, character and occasions 
of a free being, that particular actions will be per- 
formed by this being. 

As to degree, this certainty widely varies. That 
there is a great deal of tmcertainty attending our ef- 
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forts to influence the determinations of our fellow- 
men, all must admit. Il awaits alike the legislator, 
the orator, the teacher, the moralist, the divine, and the 
philanthropist. 

In attempting in any of these characters to guide 
and govern men, we soon find that we are engaged 
with beings who have an indefinite power of resisting 
our commands, instructions, and persuasions, and who 
in reality govern themselves. 

But notwithstanding the uncertainty to which we 
are liable, we can calculate results with different de- 
grees of prohahility and' ccr/aiw/y, upon grounds 
which are perifectly legitimate. 

It has already lieen shown that if necessity be the 
only ground of certain knowledge of the future effects 
of causes now known to exist, it follows, either that 
all cause iis necessitated cause, or that there is no cer- 
tain knowledge of fiiture eflects. If we were reduced 
to the alternative of either giving up freedom or all' 
certain knowledge of the future, and to the . alterna- 
tive of denying God either freedom or prescience, the 
excellence of mind Mid the great interests of being 
would be best unfolded and subserved by taking the 
first part of the alternative. But we are not reduced 
to such an alternative. 

On the one hand, the freedom of the will I hold 
to be not only one of the most momentous, but also 
one of the most incontrovertible of truths. On the 
other hand, it is a fact that we dt) calculate in* very 
many instances upon the volitions of men without 
disappointment. Both are established; each upon 
its own independent basis. Each has its. evidence, 
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©ach has its value. What if I could not perceive the 
nexus of the metaphysical doctrine and the palpable 
fact, am I thence to infer an opposition ? But we 
are not left even in this position, although it would 
not be one wholly unsatisfactory, and irreconcilable 
with wisdom and duty. The immense difficulties 
which have seemed to encompass this subject, are 
removed when we consider the relations of the will 
with the reason and sensitivity in the unity of the 
mind. The unity of mind and the distinction of 
faculties with their relations to one another, is a po- 
sition with which all set out in mental philosophy. 

The will is simply the causality. The reason and 
sensitivity reveal the objects, and laws,* and rules 
of action. 

In the first place^ the reason and sensitivity are 
conditional of the action of the will in the developed 
state of the mind. As a cause it must have a sphere 
and objects of causation. There must be a place in 
which to act — there must^be substances upon which 
and in reference to which to act. But the sphere 
and objects of causation can be arrived at only 
through the reason and the sensitivity. 

In the second place, the reason and sensitivity 
supply the will with ideas of utility, beauty, enjoy- 
ment, and duty — show how the causality may be ex- 
erted, and what is most pleeising, most useful, most 
beautiful, or most delightful to be done. 

In fine, by the reasoa and sensitivity the will is 

* Chapter IV., Seclion IV. 
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placed Ir a position to exercise choice or pre-delermi- 
liiation, and to make its positive volitions or nisus. 

Now the definition of its freedom is this, that while 
it cannot act without the reason, or the sensitivity, 
it is necessarily determined by no interest found in 
either, in preference to any other interest therein 
found; that all the objects, and laws, and rules 
known, are equally open to its causality in the simple 
exercise of volition or the most original nisus ; and 
that when it acts upon any particular object in pre- 
ference to the other known objects, and in obedience 
to any particular laws of the reason in preference to 
other known laws, or in compliance with any par- 
ticular desire of the sensitivity in preference to any 
other conscious desires, or in preference to a law of 
the reason over a desire of the sensitivity, or in pre- 
ference to the latter over the former, the act of choice 
and the volitions are caused solely and simply by 
itself as aself mover and^a first mover. There is no 
antecedent cause producing the choice and volition in 
it, these are its^ own birth — its own creation. 

As to the grounds upon which we calculate voli- 
tions they have already been discussed.* They are 
found in therelative state of the reason and the sen- 
sitivity, and. are the only grounds upon which we 
ultimately calculate any future events whatever. I 
deem it important, however, to renew the statement 
here with such additions as naturally spring up in 
this connexion- 
Necessity is the only ground of absolute certainty, 

* Vide supra, Sec. IV. ; also Review of Edwards, pp. 266—269, and pp. 
279—297. 
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meaning by absolute certainty, that that which we 
certainly know, cannot be conceived of as different 
from what it is, e. g., any mathematical theorem— 
the existence of time and space — that a whole is 
greater than a part. 

Allother certainty rests upon the relative state of 
the reason and sensitivity, either as appearing in God, 
or in inferior intelligences ; and is generally called 
moral certainty, meaning by moral certainty, that, that 
which we certainly know of future events, can be 
conceived of as different from our actual and certain 
knowledge, and admits of being brought about dif- 
ferently from this knowledge ; but yet that, from the 
harmony existing between the faculties of the mind, 
which is to produce the events, we have a full ex- 
pectation and confident belief, that what can be done, 
t^^*W^lcrt bedone. 

Physical certainty is resolved into moral certainty, 
when we consider physical events in relation to the 
Divine causality. Physical certainty is distinguish- 
ed from moral certainty, only when we consider phy- 
sical events particularly in Tclation to physical or 
secondary causes. In this relation they are necessa- 
ry with a relative necessity— that is, granting the 
cause to remain unaltered by any other power, it is in- 
•conceivable that the effect should not follow, siiice 
the cause is defined as having no choice, or power 
4!)f self-modification. In this point of view we may 
call our certain knowledge of a future physical event, 
a, physical certainty. But the event taken on its ul- 
timate ground of existence — taken as the effect of Di- 
^ne causality, possesses a moral certainty. 
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It follows from the above, that necessity, real and 
absolute, does not belong to cause. All cause will be 
found to resolve itself into will, and will is free* 
Necessity, real and absolute, belongs only to the laws 
and rules of the reason and sensitivity. 

In the constitution of the mind there is an element 
of freedom united with elements of necessity. By 
these elements, in their unity, we account for all that 
was, and is, and is to be. But these elements, in their 
unity, admit of no explication beyond themselves. 
They are the mystery in which thought begins and 
ends. 

Confusion and error are the consequences of either 
separating them, as if they were capable of existing 
disunited ; or of failing to distinguish them, as if they 
possessed no peculiar characteristics. 

All existence, actual or possible, must be either 
mind thus constituted, or the developments and effects 
of mind. 

In respect of mind, we reckon first, the eternal and 
infinite Mind ; and, secondly, created and finite mind ; 
and all else is presented as the developments and ef- 
fects of mind, under its infinite, or its finite form. The 
infinite hath created and constituted all. The finite 
creates and modifies according to its given capacity* 
Uature shows us the " handy work" of God. Art is 
the measure of human power. 

Now the developments and effects of mind must 
relate either to the element of freedom, or the element 
of necessity, or must partake of the characteristics of 
both. These developments and effects are known in 
the consciousness, interior and exterior. It is the 
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part of the philosopher to discriminate them in rela- 
tion to the elements of mind from which they proceed. 

The mind containing within itself both necessity 
and freedom, soon becomes familiar, by reflection, with 
the ideas of necessity and freedom ; and by cautious 
examination, is enabled with accuracy to place the 
v^ious phenomena of consciousness in their proper 
places under these ideas. 

The phenomena of the necessary and the free, may 
1)0 expressed and distinguished in general terms as 
follows : 

The elemental and primary truths of the reason 
with all their logical developments, s^e necessary 
with an absolute necessity. 

All the motions of the sensitivity are necessary in 
relation to something going before as their cause. 
This, however, is only relative necessity. But beside 
this, all the motions of the sensitivity as they ought 
to be, are necessary with an absolute necessity. 

All acts of creation and all modifications of crea- 
tion are under the element of freedom ; and these acts 
and modifications belong to will. 

Error is not necessary. It is not a necessary deve- 
lopment of reason. It is not a motion of the sensi- 
tivity arising necessarily from its constitution. All 
error belongs primarily to the element of freedom, and 
is somehow connected with the determinations of Ihe 
will. 

If any one should diflfer from me here in the par- 
ticular assignment of phenomena to the categories of 
necessity and freedom, it is of no moment to the mat- 
ter particularly in hand, if only he agree with me in 

24 
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the general distribution, and especially so, far as to 
bring all the acts of will or volition under the cate- 
gory of freedom. 

It will now appear, that all our knowledge of the 
future, as well as all our other knowledge, must relate 
to something belonging to one or the other of these 
categories ; it must 'be the knowledge of that which 
was or is to be developed and caused udder neces- 
sity^ or freedom. : - ■ . 

In my argument, I am concerned only with that 
which t* to 6c. developed and caused. Let us first 
take an example of that which is to be developed by 
necessity. I put into the "hands of a friend, a certain 
problem in the mathematics to be solved, being myself 
perfectly acquainted with the solution. TSfow, upon 
condition that he applies himself to the problem, I 
;know what the result must be. in the workings of his 
reason. But what is the ground of my knowledge in 
.this case? Necessity. The connection between the 
data which I give him, and the result, is a logical 
and necessary connection. 

Let us take an example Of that which is to be de^ 
veloped . under freedom. Under circumstances of 
^eat distress, J determine to make application for 
jrelief to a tried friend, and whom Iloiow to have the 
ability to grant the relief, Before 1 make the appli- 
cation, I know what will be the result of (he deter- 
minations of his will in relation to nay case. What 
is the ground of my knowledge in this case? The 
character of my friend, as made up of intelligence, 
kind feelings, and benevolent habits ; but in this case 
my conclusion is not drawn from any necessary 
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connection between the character of my friend and 
the determinations of his will. The connection be- 
tween the mathematical data and theltnown conclu- 
sion, are such as not to admit of the possibility of any 
other conclusion, by the intervention of any power 
whatever. . But the connection between my friend's 
character and his volitions, is such as to admit of the 
possibility of a result different fioia^ that which I 
know will take place. In his will, as the free ele- 
ment of his mind, he has thepower of disappointing 
my expectations* ^ In his will also he has the power 
of meeting, my expectations,. and this I conclude that 
he will do,, on account of the state af his intelligence 
and sensitivity, relatively to each other, and relatively 
to the will. Relatively to each other, they accord ; 
relatively to the will, they are the sources of objects, 
and laws, and inducements of action.. I grant that 
the will, as a cause, absolute and free, may oppose^ 
itself to the harmonious action of the other elements ; 
but in this harmonious action I have an evidence to 
the contrary. There is a possibility in one direction.. 
There is a positive evidence in- the. other direction. 
And here we see strikingly the diflference between 
this case and the other. In that other case, the evi- 
dence exists in a particular direction, and there is no 
possibility in the opposite direction. 

Now, the evidence, with a possibility opposed to it, 
is what we term moral evidence ; but the evidence, 
without any possibility opposed to it, is what we call 
the evidence of necessity, or intuitive, or demonstra- 
tive evidence. 

The state of our knowledge, when as perfect as 
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the case admits of on the former evidence, is nMral 
certainty. In its various degrees of approximation to 
this point, it is called probability. 

The state of our knowledge when based on neces- 
sary relations, is absolute certainty.* 

All our knowledge of the future acts of will has 
plainly no other basis than this moral evidence, but 
it is an evidence on which we can regulate the affairs 
of life, and an evidence, in many cases, perfectly 
satisfactory. We confide in God, although his will 
is not necessarily determined,^ with a certainty pro- 
portionate to the infinite excellence of his nature. 
We confide in good men with a certainty proportion- 
ate to their degrees of excellence. 

Those who contend for necessity as the only basis 
of knowing the future, are evidently under a great 
delusion. They are at war with the whole constitu- 
tion of our being, and with the daily experience of 
men. 

I have labored the more on this point, not because 
it is in its nature particularly obscure, but because it 
is a point where false philosophy, and infidelityin its 
wish to escape from moral responsibility and the con- 
sequences of guilt, have been so long collecting and 
perpetuating difficulties. 

I close this part by referring to ray Review of Ed- 
wards, pp. 147 — 15S, where I have endeavored to ac- 
count for the fact, that good men who resist the con- 
sequences of necessity, do, nevertheless, adopt the 
dogma. 

* Review of Edwards, p. 282. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OP MOTIVES.* 
SECTION 1. . 

Motives Defined, 

I. A MOTIVE is that which moves. But what is it 
to move ? Its most simple and direct meaning is to 
produce a change of place ; thence it is taken to 
mean the production of any change whatever, whether 
of place, time, form, or qualities; and, finally,, it is 
used under a particular limitation, as the production, 
of diflfeirent mental states ; andia this use is especial- 
ly employed to designate the production of volitions. 
Motive then, under its widest signification, means 
simply, cause ; and limited to mental phenomena^ 
means the cause of these phenomena ; and under the 
especial designation, the cause of volitions. 

With motive, under its widest signification, as. 

* This subject has necessarily come up in the preceding investigations. 
• I have deemed it important, however, to sum up the observations upon 
it in a distinct chapter. It will be found that it. is here placed in rism^ 
113 well as^ in more marked, points of view. 
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meaning simply cause, I have nothing to do in this 
treatise. 

Motive, as the cause of mental phenomena, must 
be considered in relation to the three classes of phe- 
nomena, viz., to know ; to feel ; to do ; and in rela- 
tion to the three mental faculties, intelligence, sensi- 
tivity, and will. 

We have seen, in the opening of this treatise, how 
every mental motion or action, implies subject and 
object. The subject is that which acts, or is moved. 
The object is that in view of which the subject acts, 
or is moved. 

Now, in every act of intelligence, there is the sub- 
ject to which the act belongs ; there is the object, in 
view of which the act takes place. But what is the 
motive, or cause, of the act of knowing ? Is it the 
subject ? Is it the object ?4| Is it both in correlation ? 

In every movement of the sensitivity, there is the 
subject to which the movement belongs. There is 
the object, in view of which, the movement takes 
place. But what is the motive, or cause, of the emo- 
tion, passion, or desire % Is it the subject ? Is it the 
object ? Or is it both in correlation ? 

In the acts of the will, there is the subject to which 
the acts belong. There are the objects and laws in 
reference to which, and under which, the acts take 
place. But what is the cause of the volition ? Is it 
the subject ? Is it the object and the law ? Or is it 
both in correlation ? 

The whole question is thus broi^ht before us. 

II. In taking up this question t must recur to the 
broad distinctions made in the foregoing pages be- 
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tween the will and the other faculties of the mind. 
The will is the causality of the mind. It is in the 
will that we first gain the idea of cause, and all cause 
regarded as creative energy, as power to do, resolves 
itself into will. God is supreme will and first cause. 
Physical causes are comprehended within the Divine 
will. Man, made after the likeness of God, is 
cause likewise ; but cause not comprehended, like 
physical causes, within the Divine will, but cause en- 
dowed with freedom and self-determination, that is, 
first cause of finite degree. 

Now having thus gain^ and concentrated our idea 
of cause in will, is it legitimate to extend this idea to 
the other faculties of the mind, to represent the rea- 
son as the camse of its perceptions and knowledges, 
to represent the sensitivity as the cause of its emo- 
tions and I desires ; or, is it legitimate to represent the 
objects of these faculties as the causes of their move- 
ments ? 

As preliminary to the reply to be given, I remark, 
that we must set aside all those phenomena appear- 
ing in connexion with the reason and sensitivity, 
which are acknowledged to be effiects of will, either 
as will direct, or as will appearing in physical 
causes. These effects we have already explained, as 
far as the human will is concerned, in the chapters 
which treat of the action of the will in the direction of 
these faculties. The efiects of the Divine Will in 
these faculties must, of course, be comprised under 
direct influences, and under those of physical causes. 
The question respects those phenomena or move- 
ments in these two faculties, which really and solely 
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belong to them, or which are supposed to arise from 
their objects. 

III. I begitt with the reason and its phenomena. 
The capacity or constitution of the reason, or intelli^ 
gence in general, for I use them here as identical, 
is exhibited in the formation of cognitions or know- 
ledges. These cognitions or, knowledges have for 
their objects either truths, and being eternal necessa- 
ry and increate, or facts, and being constituted and cre- 
ated. That the objects of intelligence have a real 
existence separate from, and.independerit of, the intel- 
ligence, I take to be a» great trulih of philosophy, 
which remains impregnable against all attacks. I do 
not deem it necessary here to enter upon its exposi- 
tion or defence.* I assume it. Truth, fatt^ and being, 
as real, thibs forming the objects of the intelligence — 
its whole function as to know them as they are, in all 
their relations andjconsequences. In order to the act^ 
of knowing, the intelligence as the faculty consti- 
tuted to knowyand*the object as something to be ' 
known, are both necessary. 

But the intelligence in relation to its act. of know- 
ing, cannot be considered as the cause of that act. 
Neither can the object%,known,t be considered as the 
cause of that act. The reLation here is not tho rela- 
tion of cause and effect, but one» entirely different. 
This can be comprehended only by clearly distin- 
guishing these two relations. I will attempt to draw 
this distinction. 

The relation of cause and effect is primitively 
given in the relation of will or personality to the vo- 
litions. It is in respect of jn3r?elf as cause that I first 
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have the idea of cause. This idea is extended to God, 
and to physical changes as connected with the Divine 
eflSciency under the designation of physical causes. 

To WILL or TO DO, is a fact of consciousness clearly 
distinguishable from that other fact, to know. The 
spontaneous consciousness of every man gives the 
distinction, and the most careful reflection confirms it. 
When we minutely compare the characteristics 
of these two facts, their difference is marked. To 
will, or to do, has the characteristics of contingency 
and freedom. We are conscious that every act under 
this denomination is wholly within our power. On 
the contrary, to know, has the characteristic of neces- 
sity. The conditions of knowledge being supplied, 
the act, either in its form or direction, is wholly out 
of our power. 

Again, to will or to do, is to create or originate. It 
is to give existence to that which had no existence 
before, or to present something which already exists, 
under a modification which it did not possess before. 

On the contrary, to know, is merely to develope 
that which did exist before. I will illustrate by 
examples. 

A volition, at any given time, and in any given per- 
son, is a positive creation by that person, at that time, 
and a creation which, until that moment, had no ex- 
istence whatever. Now it cannot be said that the 
volition had an existence previously in the poten- 
tiality of that person's will, because the very opposite 
volition lay equally in the same potentiality. The 
volition as it actually appeared, had no being what- 
ever until it appeared, inasmuch as it appeared under 
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the equal possibility of the very opposite volition; 
What is trae of the volition is tnie of its physical se- 
quents, as depending upon it And what is true of 
the finite will, is true of the infinite will. God's vo- 
litions are absolute creations. Andall the sequents 
of his vojitions, are absolute creation^. When he said, 
"Let the dry land appear," there was a creation or 
modification which then and there first began to be. 
This effect was not necessarily contained in, and de- 
veloped from, the potentiality of his will, inasmuch 
as the withholding of. the creative nisus; or the put- 
ting forth of a ^contrary ni^is, was equally possible to 
him. 

But in the intelligence it is all deferent. Evisr/ 
act of knowing is amecessary development. There 
is no potentiality in the intelligence for an act direct- 
ly oj^site to that which "takes pfece; and conse- 
quently no possibility of an opposite act. There is 
no choice whether it shall be one thing rather than 
another. This appears—^r*? — in the most primitive 
truths — ^theearliest movements of thought. We have 
seen that upon sensation* as the condition of intel- 
ligence, certain judgments appear^ as those of time 
and space, cause and effect, substance and attribute, 
the finite and the infinite, right and wrong, the beau- 
tiful and the ugly, (fcc, and that these cannot but ap- 
pear. There is no potentiality in the intelligence 
for opposite judgments, under the given conditions. 

It appears secondly, in all axioms formed upon 
primitive judgments, and in all reasoning from 
premises. The principles of logic are absolute, and 
there is no potentiality in the intelligence to set them 
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aside as false, and to substitute other principles in 
their place. 

It appears thirdly, in all our perceptions of exter- 
nal objects. The intelligence cannot make its per- 
ception of a tree, the perception of a horse ; nor the 
perception of a horse, the perception of atr^. There 
is no potentiality or ground of choice, to make its 
perceptions different from what they actually are. 
. The will, indeed, can e^ert an influence over the 
intelligence, in directing it to certain objects rather 
than to others, and may place it in ^relations where 
wrong judgments may ensue ; but then in every such 
case the will is to be taken as the cause of the error. 
There is no new potentiality developed in the intelli- 
^'gence, for the very error is embraced under the form 
of truth ; and ^rtainly there is no self-conscious 
ability in the intelligence to transmute falsehood into 
truth, or truth into falsehood. «How different is all 
*tbis from the production of voUtions ! The volition 
'Can be formed a thousand different ways, it is under 
an absolute- control, it»is purely a creation. 

Again, all these different forms of cognition are 
jreally a development of that which existed before. 
The primitive judgments existed in the capacity of 
the reason as its essential, necessary, and inseparable 
attributes. 

All axioms, or abstract truths ; all pure reasonings, 
and the conclusions arrived at by them, are really con^ 
tained in the capacity of the reason unalterably and 
inseparably. So, also, the perceptions of external ob- 
jects, are predetermined in the fixed constitution of 
tthe perceptive power. 
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These ppimitivejudgmeats, and axioms, and ruled 
of reasoning ; these conclusions to be arrived at j 
these forms of external perception, enter necessarily 
into our conception of reason. They are just as ne^ 
cessary to our conception of reason, as form and 
solidity are necessary to our conception of body. 
Whatever truth appears, therefore, in the action of the 
intelligence, cannot be regarded as then first b^n^ 
ning to exist ; it is the necessary development of that 
which always existed. The truths of geometry, 
which by supposition I may at this moment for the 
first time perceive or be conscious of as truths, are 
not created by my perception. Nor is the act of per^ 
ceiving created by the substance of the intelligence ; 
or created in the substance of the, intelligence by the 
truth. The very act of perceptioi^is the revelation 
or affirmation of the truth, and cod|4s about in the 
necesssary development of the intelligence. 

On the contrary, a given volition, whick now takes 
place, is no necessary development of the will ; for 
the very opposite was possible. Whatever the will 
does, it creates, gives origin to, makes to begin to 
exist. Whatever the intelligence knowsj it does not 
create, or make to begin to exist ; it merely developes 
it from its fixed and necessary capacity. 

Reason we cannot but conceive of as essentially the 
same in all mind — what is true in God, as the eternal 
and infinite reason, is true in all beings to whom he 
hath given reason. What is true in finite intelli- 
gences, hath its fountain in the Eternal God. In 
reason there is one all pervading and necessary law 
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of knowing, thinking and drawing conclusions. 
Logic is immutable and universal. 

"Will always exists in connexion with reason ; but 
will is not one and the same in all beings possessing 
reason, nor like reason is it penetrated by one univer- 
sal and immutable la\Hr. Each will is a distinct per- 
sonality, an individual doer, obeying or disobeying 
given laws, and within its given sphere creating with 
indefinite variety. 

'Now it is plain that will and its phenomena differ 
diametrically from reason and its phenomena. Intel- 
ligence is not will, and knowledges are not volitions. 
So likewise, the relation between will and iroKtions 
is diametrically opposite to reason and its know- 
ledges. The first involves contingency, and the 
originating of existence, or creation. The second 
involves necessity and mere development, without 
creation. Will is cause — ^volitions are effects. The 
relation between them is that of cause and effect. 
Our idea of cause and effect is first gained in the rela- 
tion of the will and its phenomena ; and is fully 
realized in this relation. 

Reason is not cause, -but the faculty of knowledge 
and wisdom. Knowledges and truths are not its 
effectS) but its necessa^ and inseparable manifesta- 
tions. The relation, therefore, between reason and 
its phenomena cannot be that of cause and effect. 
What then is this relation? Simply the relation 
between the faculty of knowledge and wisdom, and 
knowledges and truths. 

We are hero engaged with the most primitive 
faculties, relations, and ideas. We cannot explain 

25 
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them by any thing anterior, because they are them- 
selves -first of all. When we speat of reason and its 
knowledges, ive speak of a faculty iand its phenomena, 
•and of: a relation, which we perfectly comprehend, 
because we €Mre conscious of. all this. 

When we speak of the will aiMi its volitions, we 
iSpeak of a fa<5ulty and its phenomena, and 6f a rela- 
tion, which weperf^tly comprehend, because we are 
conscicms of all this, likewise. If we call this last . 
jrelation the delation of cause and efect, we use va- 
riety of terms ; bu4; tte relation expressed in' this way, 
is first known ra the will and its volitions. 

If we call the first relation, the relation, of fiubi^ance 
and its attributes, or its necessary manifestation^ we 
use here also variety of terms ; but the relation ex- 
pressed' in this way is first known in the faculty of- 
intelligence and its thought. The distinction be- 
tween the two subjects- and the two relations is per- 
fectly clear. . . . 

.' , IV* J proceed next to the consideration of- the sen- 
sitivity and its phenomena. 

- Thd phenomena of the sensitivity are sensations, : 
emotions, desires, arid passions- 

\The sensations are clearly m some sense the effect« 
of physical cau^s. The five senses come in contact 
with material objects, and receive certain impression? 
fiom them, whidi are known in the sensitivity as 
isensatiohs of seeing, hearing, smelling:, tasting,* and 
feeHng. To these must be addfed the sensations of 
cold and heat, of titillation and of pain. . 
; The Enactions, desires and passions,- we have 
dhown, have this remarkable difference from the sen- 
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sations, that while the latter precede, perception ot 
the formation of cognitions, the former follow- them. 
It is in relation to the former that the question- under 
consideration applied, Are emotions, desire^, and . 
jrassions caused by the sensitivity, or by the igni- 
tions \vhich they follow— do they appear as the effect.8 
of causes ? They are not the .effects' of will. The 
will has ho power to create an emotion oi: passion. 
All it can do, is* to direct the intelligeiice in an act of 
attention, and then a cognitioi* follow:^,- and .upon- 
this an emotion' or passion springs up^j but the effi- 
ciency of the will does not extend beyond the act of 
attention. They are not the effects of physicar causes. 
These, as we have seen, only act upon the sensitivity 
tiirough the senses. 

If they be effects at all, the causality which pro- 
duces them must lie eitiier in- tfre substance 0f the 
sensitivity itself, or in the cognitions of the intelli- 
gence, or in both. But if we grant, this causality to 
lie in the sensitivity, or it) cognitions^ then we remoyc 
causality from the will, where we had concentrated 
it, and disperse it generally through . all the. mental 
faculties, and even through mental phenotnenn : we 
. destroy the very -distinctions^ to which oUr previous 
investigations had' conducted us. 

The phenomena of the sensitivity, like those of the 
reason, differ from the phenomena of the will in the 
■" cardinal characteristics. The former have the charac- 
teristic of necessity, while the latter have that of 
contingency. 

The phenomena of will have the characteristic of 
beginning to be, at the very moment of their appear- 
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ance : they hare no necessary existence in the pre- 
existing potentiality of the will. On the contrary, the 
phenomena of the sensitivity have a necessary exist- 
ence in> the pre-existing potentiality- of tiiis faculty, 
considered in correlation with the cognitions of the 
intelligence. 

The cognitions of the intelligence must be given 
as objects^or occasions of the emotions and passions. 
It is utterly absurd to suppose phenomena in the 
sensitivity without these— just as absurd as to suppose 
cognitions without something to be known. 

But, then, as the cognitions have a; necessary exist- 
ence in thepre-existent capacity of the intelligence, so, 
likewise^ the emotions and. passions have a necessary 
existence in the pxe-existent. capacity or potentiality 
of the sensitivity-. 

It follows, therefore, that the relation of the sensi- 
tivity to its phenomena, is not the relation of cause 
and eflfect, if we may take the will as the type of that 
relation : at least, if the relation of will to its pheno- 
mena, and the relation of the sensitivity to its pheno- 
mena, be both the relation of cause and effect, we 
have two very opposite relations of the same kind ; 
and this seems to be a contradiction in terms. 

What, then, shall we call the relation between the 
sensitivity and its phenomena ? Let me remind the 
reader, again, that we are engaged with the most pri- 
mitive faculties, relations, and ideas. Consciousness 
distinguishes clearly the phenomena of the mind, 
under the categories to know, to do, to feel Con- 
sciousness clearly makes three faculties — the intelli- 
gence, the will, and the sensitivity. And conscious- 
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ness gives us the relations of the faculties to their 
peculiar phenomena. The relation of will to its phe- 
nomena is called the relation of cause and effect^ 
inasmuch as here are the characteristics of contin- 
gency and cieativeness. 

The relation of the intelligence to its phenomena^ 
and the relation of the sensitivity to its phenomena^. 
ase called tho relation of substance and its attributes^ 
inasmuch as these attributes are its necessary, de- 
velopments. We cannot conceive of the substance 
without these attributes, or luanifestations; nor can 
we conceive of the manifestations without the sub- 
stance.* 

In will, we conceive of simply a power to do or not 
to do,- without affixing to it any necessary attributes. 
or manifestations. 

* Review of Edwards, pp. 140— 142. 
' The distinction between the relation of cause and effect, and the rela- 
tion of substance and properties, is of the highest moment. It may be 
summarily expressed as follows :~ 

7%e Relation of Cause and . Tht Rtlation of ^bstance and' 
EfeeL Properties, 

1. Crcativeness. 1.. Constituted and fiied" existence* 

2. The effect begins to be» after the 2. The property is co-existent with 

cause is. the substance, from the begin- 

ning.. 

3. Any given cause can be thought 3. Any given substance cannot be 

of, as having potentiality to thought o^ without certain pri- 

eff^ts ; but without being conr -mary and fixed properties. The 

nected with any particul^^^f- substance implies the particu- 

fects as its necessary mani- lar properties; the properties 

festations. . ther substance. 

4. Th^ relation between cause and 4. The relation, of substance and 

effect, is one of contiilgencyand properties, is one of necessity, 

fireedtoi. 
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V. The important conclusion at which we arrive 
is this : Will is cause, and there is no catise but 

war 

God's will is eternal and infinite cause. The wills 
of created intelligences are finite causes. 

Physical causes, if they be considered as really 
causes distinct from the Divine will, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the efficiency of that will. They have no 
choice, no personality; they are> necessitated and 
instrumental. In the class^cation of causes they 
must therefore be comprehended ultimately within 
the Divine causality. 

Perhaps we shall gain a more intelligible view of 
physical causes, by considering them as simply the 
properties of nuiterial substance.t Material substance, 
as constituted by God, necessarily contaLns and de- 
velopes them ; and all theijr developments, that is, all 

♦ Vide Chap. II., Sec. Vil., p. 51. 

t This^ will bold strictly with respect to the primary qualiHes of 
matter ; for while these imply material substance, material substance 
cannot be conceived of without them. With respect to secondary qualu 
ties^ as known to us, they seem most truly to express properties of our 
own sensitivity : but inasmuch as their appearance in us depends upon 
the presence of material substance, there must be some qualities in ma- 
terial substance correlative to the qualities of the sensitivity } and the 
secondary quidities must, therefore, be a unition of the sensitivity and 
material substance, in correlative qualities. This, however, preserves 
the conception of the relation of mere substance and properties. 

The great forceaof the universe, if taken as the mutual attractions and 
repulsions of material masses, may be reduced under the idea of correla- 
tive properties : the forces implying the masses, and the conception of 
existent masses, being impossible without the forces. 

If the relation of mere substance and properties be set aside, then w 
must return to that of cause and effect, and bring in the Infinite Will, al I 
comprehending, and every where directly energizmg. 
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the phenomena of the external world necessarily im- 
ply this material substance.* 

VI. Now,, to apply the above results to the inqui- 
ry respecting motives. 

1. The inquiry respecting' motives taken as causes, 
is irrelevant in relation to the reason and the sensiti- 
vity ; with the exception of those phenomena which 
are plainly connected with will, or with some phy- 
sical cause, that is, cause residing in material sub- 
stance as a property of that substance. 

2. It is no less irrelevant to inquire after the mo- 

* The distincdoa .ma(}e betyreen. the relation of cause and effect, and 
the relation of substance and attributes, at first sight, may seem to con- 
flict with the principle of causality, that "every phenomenon implies a 
cause;" and to require the following modification, viz.,, ''every pheno- 
menon implies a cause or a substance." 

This point, however, can be easily adjusted without modifying the 
principle. If some phenomena durectly imply only substance, let it be 
remembered. that, the substance itself impUes a cause. The substance is 
that to which the phenomena belong as properties. The whole visible 
creation is conceived of as material substance, and is known on occa- 
sion of its phenomena. I, myself and all intelligences, are conceived of 
as spiritual substance, and are known on occasion of the phenomena 
revealed in the interior consciousness. Now, these two kinds of sub- 
stance, both demanding a cause of their being, every one of the pheno- 
mena revealing them, implies or proves the existence of cause ; al- 
though some of these phenomena in their immediate relation do not be- 
long to cause then fireely creating them, or making them to begin to ex- 
ist, but to substance, as properties permanently and necessarily inhering 
in substance. All the phenomena, therefore, with which we are ac- 
quainted, either directly or indirectly, imply causality. The thoughts 
and volitions of the Divine Mind cannot be phenomena to us, because 
they cannot come within our consciousness. Only the sequents of 
these come within our consciousness. 

It is to be remarked, likewise, that every manifestation of being to us, 
depends upon that act of our wills, which we denominate attention ; 
and, of course, is in this way connected with causality. 
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tives of will under this signification of the word 
motive, for the will is itself cause, and the only cause. 

It would prevent much confusion of ideas, if the 
word motive could be banished from psyxjhology. it 
has been introduced by a wrong method, by the 
method of reasoning from, physical to mental causa- 
lity. 

If, out of respect to old* usage, we must retain the 
word, let it be understood at* once, that when we 
speak of the motives of volition^ we do not refer to 
causality at all. 

What, then,, do we mean by motives ?' We mean 
by motives, phenomena of the reason and the sensiti- 
vity, in the relation which they hold to the will. 

Not only do the phenomena, of each faculty stand 
in a peculiar, relation to their own faculty — they are 
related likewise to the other faculties. 

Thus, volitions form acts of attention,, by which 
the intelligence is appropriated. Thiis, volitions, by 
bringing the proper objects before the inind, indirectly 
call up emotions and passions. Thus, emotions aixd 
passions, give occasion for the exercise of thought 
and imagination ; and thought and imagination lead 
to emotions and passions : and thus, also, thought, 
imagination, emotions,.and passions, give occasion for 
volitions, and reveal rules and aims of action. 

Motives of the will, or the phenomena of the sensi- 
tivity and the reason, in the relation which they hold 
to the will, are not causes of volition. This point I 
conceive to be clearly and for ever settled. What 
are they, then, if they are not causes? The ques- 
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cpifistion has already been answered in the prece- 
ding investigations.* The phenomena of the reason 
and the sensitivity supply the will with objects, laws, 
rules, and aims of action. Without these, action 
would be impossible, not for the want of a cause of 
action^ but for the want of something to do : just as 
perception would be impossible without objects, not 
for the want of dL perceiving faculty ^hni for the want 
of ^om^^Aiwg- to perceive. 

That there is any necessary:^ although there may 
be a certain connexion between motives and the will, 
has already been amply proved to be untenable and 
futile. 



SECTION II. 

The strongest motive. 

If the motives of the will be assumed as the causes 
of its volitions, then no argument is required to prove 
that any given volition is caused by the strongest 
motive, supposing, of course, that there are conflict- 
ing motives ; for any given effect whatever, if sup- 
posed to be produced amid conflicting causes, must 
be taken as the effect of the prevailing cause ; e. §*., 
if a body acted upon by a centripetal force and fall- 
ing towards the centre, shall suddenly move off in a 
tangent, then this last effect must be owing to another 
and a greater force than the first ; or if the body shall 
move in an orbit around the centre towards which it 
was falling, then this effect must be owing to the 

* Ch. IV., Sects. III. and IV., and Ch. VII., Sect. III. 
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.combination of the two-forces, and must be their' 
joint effect in opposition to all othep causes. Antflsb 
in all cases, the causes which really prodhice the 
given effect must be called'the strongest causes, rela^ 
tively to. any othejr causes, which may be supposed to 
operate to prevent that effect. That the sl^ngest 
motive governs, is therefore a mere postulate. If it 
be attempted to be proved, it becomes meje reasoning 
in a circle, as must indeed be the case in an attempt 
to prove any postulate or axiom ; thTi§> the strongest 
motive governs the will ; or, to give it a general ex- 
pression, the given effect iis produced by the strongest 
cause. How does this appear? From the fact that 
the effect is produced. But how does this prove it? 
That cause which makes the effect to appear, must 
at that time, and under^ the circumstances, be the 
strongest. Again, a w11o*e' is greater ^on a part. 
How. does this appear? From the fact that the part is 
comprehended in the whole. But how does this 
prove it? That which comprehends inust be greater 
than that which is comprehended. The two cases^ 
sue exactly parallel. . 

But I have shown that motives are' not cj^uses; 
They are the phenomena of the reason and the sensi- 
tivity, related to the • will,, aa objects, laws, and rules. 

The motives indeed have widely differing charac- 
teristics, but the characteristics are defined in relation 
to the faculties to which they belong, and not in rela- 
tion to the will. Thus, in relation to the reason, mo- . 
tives are characterized as right or wrong, useful or 
baneful, wise or foolish, and so on. In relation to 
the sensitivity, they are characterized as agreeable y*^ 
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disagreeable, pkasant or painful. ' In relation to their 
. respective facuhies, they may be compared with each 
6t*her.* Some motives are better, wiser, and more 
useful thanothers ; some more foolish, evil, and bane- 
ful than others. Some are more agreeable and plea- 
sant than others } isome more disagreeable arfd painful 
than others. 

•When inotives are viewed as causes, they are cha-s 
racterized and compared in their effects as mere phy-' 
sical forces. When viewed as above, they are cha- 
racterized and compaifed tntrinsically.. 

Is the will determined by the strongest motive ? If 
by motive we mean cause, the question is wholly 
irrelevant. 

If by motive we mean the objects, latvs, and rules 
of the reason and sensitivity, characterized and com- 
'|>aiBd in relation to those faculties, that is, intrinsi-^ 
cally, the questionhas a plain and ready answer. 

1. .The will, as the sole causality, is not determined, " 
but is itself the d^terijainer. 

• 2. The will, as indifferent and free, is riot n€feessi- 
t'atied by the interests of the other faculties.. 
. -3. Consciousness attests, that in relation to the 
reason, we do not will uniformly that, which we 
know to be best, wisest, and ttiost useful. Nor; in 
relation to the sensitivity, that which we know to be 
most. agreeable and pleasant. That is, the. will does 
not go uniformly in. the direction of the strongest 
motive intrinsically considered. ' 

. Reason and sensitivity are elements of naind which 
bear the characteristic of necessity ; but will, under 
jail its conditions and relations, still appears under the 
characteristic of freedona. 
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SECTION III. 

Oj the indifference of will to motives. 

I. The question respecting the indifference of the 
will, arises from confounding it with the sensitivity* 
Let the will be distinguished as pure causality, and it 
cannot be conceived of aB otherwise than indifferent. 
It is in the reason and the sensitivity that we expe* 
rience all the interests of being. If it be asked, whe- 
ther I can exercise volition without feeling any in- 
terest in the volition ? If the question be in the nega- 
tive, it only implies that to my reason the volition 
appears prudent or imprudent, right or wrcmg ; and 
that to my sensitivity it is pleasant or painful. Will 
is not the faculty of thought or of feeling ; therefore 
it is indifferent in its very nature 5 the very fact of 
distinguishing it from the reason and the sensitivity^ 
aflrms this. 

If it be asked, how a power indifferent in its nature 
can act in obedience to the interests X)f the being ? I 
reply, that when we distinguish the nrind into facul- 
ties, we do not separate it into parts. The will is 
so conditioned in its relations to the other faculties, 
and in the unity of the mind, that it tjannot go into 
action, unless supplied with objects, aims and Jaws, 
by the reason and sensitivity. Although not necessi- 
tated to act in obedience to any one interest X)f these 
faculties rather than another, its sphere of action does 
not reach beyond them. The law of action, the law 
which onghtto be obeyed, lies clear and bright in the 
mind ; and the man gifted with a free will or causality, 
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or a distinct personality, was constituted and com- 
manded to obey it. Had no disturbance of the men- 
tal harmony, no perversion of the mental faculties 
ever taken place, there might have been no philoso- 
phical speculation respecting a free and indifferent 
will, because every action being in that case both 
right and agreeable, no strong occasion would have 
existed to arrest the mind to such inquiries. But 
when such a disturbance and perversion are found to 
exist, our attention is at once directed tothat^element 
of our being, which in the first instance could appose 
itself to the pure interests of the nrind ; and which 
now, under an obscured rreasoH and a corrupted sensi- 
tivity, is called upon to exert itself for the dispersion 
of the darkness and the finding of the true law ; and 
having feund the law, is called upon to obey it in the 
very faoe of the antagonistic passions. 

As the result of our inquiries into this elen^nt of 
our being, we find it to be simple causality. It has 
the quality of indifference, in that it is perfectly dis- 
tinguishable from those faculties which know, judge^ 
and feel. It has the quality of freedom, in that, while 
it collects its objects, aims, and laws from the other 
faculties, it acts from no necessity in one direction 
rather than in another; but in acting in any particular 
direction at a given moment, possesses at that moment 
a potentiality to go in any other direction within the 
sphere of its activity. 

II. The problem of the indifference of the will is 

often stated under a particular case, viz., suppose 

two proposed actions are perfectly balanced in the 

interests of the reason or the sensitivity, so that one 

26 
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appears just as right op c^reeable as the other, could 
a choice in this case be made ? 

If the will and the sensitivity are identical, or .the 
former is necessarily governed by the latter, the an- 
swer must be in the negative ; for, according to this 
psychology, choice is the sense of the most agreeable, 
or is determined by it ; consequently, whrfe there are 
two objects, one of which is Hot more agreeable than 
the other, choice is impossible. 

But let the will, as a pure and free causaiity, be.^ 
distinguished from the sensitivity, and tk^ imswer 
must be in the affirmative ; for here neither the choice 
nor the volition is in the sensitivity, nor governed by 
U, but the first is a pre-determination, and the second 
an immediate nisus of cause. 

The only question which can really arise, is, 
whether two actions can be perfectly balanced in the 
interests of the mind. 

It seems to me that there are many such iiistances 
continually occurring. Indeed, if there are n5t, what 
use have we for the words indifference and indif- 
ferent. 

The will cannot put forth a volition without an 
object and an aim. There must be something in 
reference to which the volition is put forth, and some- 
thing aimed to be done. But if this something aimed 
to be done, in reference to some object, come under 
no law of reason, either as obeying or violating it ; 
and if it possess no interest to the sensitivity ; or if it 
be equally approved by the reason, and equally agreer 
able to the sensitivity, with something else which is 
equally feasible; then we have the case of perfect 
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indifference— an indifference to the object itself, 
or an indifference, whether one thing be done, 
rather than another. Now, there are a thousand 
trifling acts which nien do in perfect indifference — 
acts which come under no law of the reason, and can 
be pronounced neither agreeable nor disagreeable to 
the sensitivity.; such as various motions of the hands 
and feet— the touching, picking up, and handling 
things, in utter thoughtlessness. These acts may be 
neither right nor wrong, proper nor improper ; they 
are indifferent to the reason : they may be neither 
agreeable nor disagreeable i they ape indifferent to the 
sensitivity. 

Agqjiti, in plans embracing many particulars, whil^er 
laws and inducements of the reason and the sensi- 
tivity guide and determine the cardinal movements, 
there may be in the details, or the filling up, a va- 
riety, amid which to exercise choicCy without any 
discernible quality to render one choice more judi- 
cious or desirable than another. 

lu' the instance of the chess board,* there is a reason 
for proceeding to select one of the squares ; but it is a 
matter of perfect indifference which particular square 
is selected. 

A basket of oranges is before me, all very fine and 
select, sathat casting my eye over them I can per- 
ceive no difference between them. I am desirous of 
taking one, but which one is ja matter of indifference. 

There are innumerable similar instances which 
might be adduced. In all these, if volition were a 
mere sense of the most agreeable, a perfect equality 

. * Review of Edwards, p. 245. 
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of qualities would be a negation of volition ; but, inas- 
much as volition is the nisus of free and self-deter- 
mined cause, a perfect equality of qualities cannot 
prevent it. Any one may verify for himself the pos- 
sibility of choosing in the indiflference of two objects of 
choice. We shall find, by consulting our experience, 
that, although one orange is as good as another, we 
can still take one; that, although it is indifierent 
which square of the chess board we select, we can 
still select one. 

The arguments which are brought against indif- 
ference of will, are all based upon the assumption that 
the will is identified with, or at least necessarily go- 
verned by, the sensitivity.* If our psychological 
investigations have fairly distinguished these facul- 
ties, then, of course, these arguments fall to the 
ground.t 



SECTION IV. 

Whj/ does the will choose one thing rather than 
another ? 

I. If the term why, refer to the cause of choice, the 
question is answered in the will itself, as the sole 
cause of choice. But if the term why do not refer to 
the cause of choice, it only remains that it refers to 
the object, reason, or inducement of choice. But 
where do we find these ? In the phenomena of the 
reason and the sensitivity, and there only. 

* Edward's Works, Vol. II., Part II., Sec. VI., p. 63. 
t Review of Edwards, pp. 246—248. 
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Now, if the will choosing any thing, chooses it out 
of respect to a law of the reason, and it be asked^ 
why it chooses thus rather than otherwise ? the tnie 
and only aiiswer is, that it chooses thus because it is 
reasonable to choose thus. 

Agaia, if the will choosing any thing, chooses it 
out of respect to an inducement of the sensitivity^ 
and it be asked, why it chooses thus rather than 
etherwise?' the true and onlyanswer here is, that it 
chooses thus because it is agreeable or pleasant to 
ehoose thus. 

It may indeed, be said, that when it chooses ia 
obedience to the reason, it does so, because it seems 
most pleasatit to do so : and so, also, when it chooses 
HI obedience to the sensitivity, it may be said, that it 
does so, because it seems most reasonable to do so : 
aad thus we may answer the why^ when the reasoais. 
obeyed by referring to the sensitivity; and when the 
sensitivity is obeyed, by referring it to the reason. But, 
then, this explication«throws us into a circle where we 
are revolving without end. For when we have explain- 
ed obedience tothe reason by referring to the sensitivi- 
ty, and made the law of the will " the most agBeeable,'^ 
we are still at liberty to ast, why the will obeys the most 
agreeable ?, And, then, . if we go on. to explain this, 
we can. only go back to- the reason and say, the will 
obeys "the most agreeable,'' because this is most rea- 
sonable^ Or, if when we have explained obedience 
to the sensitivity, by referring to the reason, and made 
the law of the will, "the most reasonable," we are 
still at liberty to ask, why the will obeys the most rea- 
sonable ? And then, again, if we go on to explain this, 
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we can only go back to the sensitivity and say, the 
will obeys the most reasonable, because it is the most 
agreeable. 

II. Let the will be taken as the entire causality of 
the mind — as the faculty of doing, under the charac- 
teristics of freedom and choice, and self-determina- 
tion — a power to do, with a potentiality at the moment 
oi every action, of not doing, or doing the very op- 
posite ; the faculty which reveals the primary move- 
ments of first cause, and which neither admits of, nor 
requires any antecedent cause, to account for its 
movements ; only under its finite form requiring the 
infinite and uncreated Will, to account for the fact of 
its existence : let the will be thus taken as one of 
the most original faculties, to be known in and by it- 
self, just as the reason is known in and by itself; and 
then let the reason and the sensitivity be taken as 
other two most original faculties, revealing the ob- 
jects, laws, rules, and inducements or pleasures of ac- 
tion : and then of these three faculties let the mind be 
taken to consist, distinguishable, and yet inseparable, 
a perfect unity, and we have the ultimate and clear 
explication of our being. Any attempt to explain ul- 
timate truths and facts must involve in inextricable 
difficulties, and absurdities, A bold chemist, who 
should attempt to resolve light into elementary sub- 
stances different from itself, as, for example, water is 
resolved into gases, would find a difficulty which he 
had met with in no other experiment ; the analysis 
would require the disappearance of that 'very sub- 
stance by which alone the analysis could be revealed. 

The various facts of oqr con^ciptusness are explaiur 
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ed in their relations to the original faculties of the 
mind with their original characteristics ; but there is 
nothing in our being antecedent to these faculties by 
which they and their characteristics can be explained. 
Here we must rest our inquiries ; not as in darkness, 
but as having arrived at the " light of all our seeing." 

III. Those who take opposite ground and identify 
the will and the sensitivity, or bring the former under 
the absolute governance of the latter, do either run 
into absolute and universal necessity, or transfer to 
the sensitivity all the difficulties which they imagine 
to belong to a self determining, and contingent will. 
This can be made perfectly clear. 

The sensitivity must have either a fixed or a 
changeable state; that is, the object and circum- 
stances being the same, the sensitivity must either 
always exhibit the same affections, or it must be liable 
to such changes in its own intrinsic state or nature, 
as to exhibit different aflfections. If the sensitivity be 
unchangeable in its state, then its conditions are the 
same with that of any material substance, and, like 
material substance, it is uniformly affected by given 
antecedents. Thus wood and coal are always com- 
bustible by fire ; sugar and salt are always solvable 
by water ; water always freezes at one given tempe- 
rature, and always boils at another. And thus also 
the sensitivity is always affected with love or hatred, 
jay or sorrow, pleasure or pain, in the presence of 
certain objects. Now as the sensitivity, under this 
view, has no self-moving power, but all its affections 
are absolutely as the correlation of its fixed state, with 
its objects and circumstances, it follows, that all its 
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affections relatively to itself are absolutely necessary. 
There is no potentiality within itself to affections 
contrary to those which are actually exhibited. 

If the sensitivity be changeable in its state, so that 
the same objects and circumstances at one time pro- 
duce one cla$s of affections, and at another time an- 
other class, then these changes in its own intrinsic 
state remain to be accounteifor* Such changes might 
be accounted for; by introducing the idea of a super- 
natural infliience atwott: in the bosom of the sen- 
sitivity and producing these ohanges,„ But iu the 
first place,. this^CQuld not be proved from conscious- 
ness to be the fact ; and in^he second place, it would, 
leave the sensitivity under an absolute necessity. 
Should we attempt t6- explain these changes by the 
presence of other objects, and natural causes, then 
we must suppose that the state of the sensitivity is in 
fixed correlation, with those other objects and natural* 
causes, and hence that the change of state is brought 
about in this way likewise by a law. of necessity.. 
Under this representation, the sensitivity really is not 
in a changeable state. 0n the contrary, it becomes 
a part of its fixed nature, that the one class of objects 
and causes should first act upon it, in order to pre- 
pare it for the action of the first class supposed — just 
as wood which has been lying in the water until it 
has become saturated resists combustion, until it has 
first been exposed to the evaporating influences of 
heat. The action of the one being preparatory to the 
action of the other, without supposing any change in 
the nature of the wood itself. 

The only supposition which remains, therefore, io^ 
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order to avoid an absolute necessity, is that the sen- 
sitivity has self-determination and contingency. In- 
deed this is evident from all the foregoing investiga- 
tions — for it has been clearly shown that there is 
nothing opposed to an absolute necessity but a con- 
tingent and self-determining causality. It follows, 
therefore, that if the causes of volition be assigned to 
the sensitivity, and yet freedom be retained as an 
element of the human mind, then the sensitivity must 
be taken as the element of freedom — must be taken as 
a contingent and self-determining causality. Now, no 
one will contend that the alleged difficulties of self- 
determination and contingency become less, by trans- 
ferring them from the will to the sensitivity.* 

IV. The question at issue is not a question between 
two schools of philosophy holding: different theories 
of the freedom of the will. I know this is thought by 
many to be the fact, and very generally by our theo- 
logians, who adopt Edwards' philosophy.t But as 
there can be but one theory of freedom, the question 
at issue really lies between the advocates of human 
freedom, and the advocates of an absolute and univer- 
sal necessity. 

With respect to the point under consideration, 
why the will chooses one thing rather than another, 
the two parties are opposed in the following manner : 
the party which denies the freedom of the will, re- 
solves all volition into the fact of the affection of the 
most agreeable, or the strongest desire; this fact 
itself resting upon the fixed constitution of the sensi- 

♦ Review of Edwards, pp. 227—240. t Ibid, p. 152. 
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tivity correlatrvely with its objects. . To the question^ 
why the will chooses one thing rather than, anqthej^ 
the answer is for ever given, because, that which is 
chosen seenis most agreeable or most desirable. But 
if the question be asked why it seems Hiost agreea- 
ble ? there is no answer to be given but that such is 
the constitution of the sensitivity. It is an ultimate 
power or principle. 

The sensitivity, in this point of view, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is under the same conditions with 
any niaterial substance. It has its fixed cdbstitution, 
manifestingitseff by uniform properties. 

But, if -the sensitivity give manifestations varying 
its constitution and properties; that is, if its objects and 
circumstances remaining. the same, it at different times 
presents different and opposite affection^s, loving what 
it before hated, and hating that it before loved, the 
agreeable becoming the disagreeable, and the disa- 
greeable becoming the agreeable ; and, if under these 
conditions, the question be asked why the once agree- 
able, appears now disagreeable, and the once disagree- 
able, now agreeable, it must either be tak^n as an ulti- 
niate fact that the sensitivity, constituted with such 
properties as enable it to vary its construction of the 
agreeable, or that its varying affections are determined 
by the reason ; that which seems right, being always 
connected with the affection of the most agreeable, or 
choice ; and that which seems wrong, being always 
connected with the opposite affection. If this were 
true, which plainly it is not, then we should have to 
account for the varying affections of the sensitivity, or 
choices, by the varying perceptions of the reason : 
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we should have to answer the question, why the same 
action at one time seems right, and at another time 
seems wrong ; and this we could do, only by affirming, 
that it is the fixed constitution and property of the 
reason, to make these varying and opposite represen- 
tations ; or, by going out of the reason to one of its 
coordinate faculties, and* thus returning to the point 
from whence, we set out. The advdcatesof necessi- 
ty must, in order to escape the greatest absurdity — 
that offior ever reasoning in a circle — take some ulti- 
mate positioi]. This, they indeed profess to take, in 
the law of the sensitivity, that the will is always as 
the most agreeable. And, let it be remslrked, that 
when they answ^er the question, why the will chooses 
one thing rather than another, by saying, that that 
which it chooses, seems to it most agreeable, they do 
in fact only re-affirm the phenomena of choice. To 
choose, means, according to their definition, simply to 
have an afiection or sense of the most a^eeable ; to 
•ask, therefore, why I choose one thing rather than 
another, is equivalent to the question, why this object 
i^pears more agreeable to me than another : and the 
answer, that it does so because it is more agreeable, is 
plainly a mere re-affirmation of a fact, which is thus 
acknowledged to be ultimate and inexplicable : I have 
the sense of the most agreeable, because I have the 
sense of the most agreeable — I choose the most agree- 
able, because choice itself is the sense of the most 
agreeable. Here the fatalist must rest the philosophy 
by which he attempts to explain all the varying phe- 
nomena of the will. 

Now, the party opposed to the fatalists — the party 
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who advocate the freedom of the will — have also their 
ultimate power, or principle, where they rest their 
inquiries, and attempt no further explication. This 
ultimate power, or principle, is simply the will itsel£ 
We do not go out of the will, only to shift our diffi- 
culties to another faculty, and that, too, a faculty 
wholly incompetent to dispose of them. We allow 
the will, as the power or principle of choice and voli- 
tion, to account for these phenomena itself. In our 
consciousness we find the phenomena of choice and 
volition, and possessing characteristics altogether pecu- 
liar ; phenomena which we clearly and most familiarly 
know, for they are of constant occurrence ; and these 
phenomena we easily trace to our own minds, as en- 
dowed with a faculty to produce them. That the 
phenomena reveal to us the characteristics of freedom 
and contingency, and that we possess causality, or 
free and contingent self determination, need excite no 
more wonder than any other of our original endow- 
ments. That we are endowed with this faculty, we 
establish by an appeal to consciousness, and there we 
rest the argument. When the question is asked, why 
the will chooses one thing rather than another, we 
contend that the very question implies the power of 
various choice, and the power, at the very time of 
choosing one thing, of choosing something else, and 
diflferent. If there is no potentiality to an opposite 
choice, why ask, why the will did not make it ? If 
we should throw coals of fire among sand and gun- 
powder, would we think of asking, why the fire made 
the gunpowder to explode rather than the sand ? 
The fire has no power to choose ; the man has 
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power to choose. The choice of the man, then, is 
very different from the mere selection of the fire, and 
this power to choose can be explained only as the 
potentiality of v£»ious and opposite determinations. 

As, then, this potentiality is granted by the very 
question to exist, in searching after the why of the 
particular determination or choice, we are searching 
only after the reasons or inducements, vulgarly called 
motives. Now, the various-determinations or choices, 
and voKtions-of the will, are manifested in its follow- 
ing different reasons and inducements. It determines 
in one direction, when it determines an action because 
it is right. It determines in another direction, when 
it determines anaction opposed to reason, because it 
is a pleasurable action. In all cases we answer the 
WHY, when we point out the reason or inducement 
of the action^ — when we point out what particular phe- 
nomena of the ^reason or the sensitivity conirtitute the 
mm. We have here arrived at our ultimate princi- 
ples and facts. 

If, when an individual has made the enjoyments of 
passion his aim, you ask why he chose these, over 
the laws of his reason and conscience? there re- 
mains no answer, than that having power to choose 
'Either, he, in the exercise of his freedom, chose the 
"first, because it was agreeable ; that is, he chose the 
^igreeable, because it was agreeable. If again lie 
makes the laws of the reason his aim, and you ask, 
why he chose these over the enjoyments of passion ? 
there remains here also but one answer ; that having 
the power to ehoose either, (as indeed the question 
implies,) he, in the exercise of his fireedom, <5hose the 

27 
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former, because it was reasonable ; that is, he chose 
the reasonable, because it was reasonable. These are 
ultimate facts ; try to get beyond them, and you leap 
into the circle of explaining the agreeable by the rea- 
sonable, and the reasonable by the agreeable, which 
besides being absurd in itself, is contrary to the pal* 
pable experience of every man ; for who is there fliat 
does not often choose the agreeable, although it be 
most unreasonable to do so ; and who that ever exer^ 
cised self-denial, or laid a restraint upon his passions 
under the injunctions of conscience, did not in that 
act choose the reasonable in opposition to the agrees 
able? 

Reason and sensitivity supply the objects and aims 
of action. Will is the power to act in any of the re- 
vealed directions. Choice is the determination in 
which direction to act. Volition is the actual nistu 
of the acting power. Reason and sensitivity, as on- 
ginal faculties, are adequate to account for their 
phenomena. Will, a no less original facul^, is ade- 
quate to accent for choice and volition. 
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CONCLUSION. 



By appealing to consciousness, we determine the 
question of contingent and free causality. In every 
act of choice and volition, we know ourselves to be 
contingent and free causes. On the other hand, we 
find ourselves unable to account for all the phenb- 
mena of the universe, without the admission of a 
contingent and free causality. That there are phe- 
nomena which cannot be accounted for without refer- 
ring to causality, is generally admitted ; but that this 
causality must be contingent and free, is the point 
disputed. !ffow, this is the very point to which we 
wish to call attention ; that there are phenomena 
which demand a principle of contingency and free- 
dom to account for them, as well as a principle of 
causality, or, in other words, the causality which 
accounts for them can only be one of contingency 
and freedom. To illustrate this let us consider phe- 
nomena, 

1. In relation to the purely objective. 

In the purely objective, we have material sub- 
stance, with itis various forms and qualities ; and an 
immense system of contrivances and adaptations. 
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Now, when we come to describe the various forms 
and qualities of bodies, and to expound the end and 
aim of the contrivances and adaptations ; while we 
are irresistibly led by the conceptions of our intelli- 
gence to connect all with a most glorious and perfect 
wisdom, with a design far reaching, diffusive, pene- 
trating, and beautiful as light itself, still we cannot 
but conceive likewise of the possibility of bodies of 
other forms and qualities, and of other contrivances 
and adaptations in relation to known ends, or of con- 
trivances and adaptations in relation to other ends. 
The phenomena which actually appear, do not pre- 
sent themselves to our minds a^ the only phenomena 
which could have appeared. Hence, while we can- 
not conceive of another geometry from that which 
actually exists, we can frame theories of cosmogony, 
and vary the forms and arrangements of creation 
without end. We may believe that infinite wisdom 
has filled out its idea in what is, but we must believe 
also there was a choice amid an indefinite variety of 
conceptions, and that the infinite will, or causality, 
was adequate to creating upon any other scheme. 

In fine, the phenomena of the objective, whether 
observed in large systems, or in minute arrangements, 
no less demand choice, implying freedom and a po- 
tentiality to different creations, than they demand 
intelligence, and cause with its creative nisus. 

2. Phenomena in relation to the subjective. 

These are the phenomena of the interior conscious- 
ness. 

Those phenomena which we name choice and vo- 
lition, have a certain control over the other phenome- 
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iia. I choose and put forth a volition to think on 
this or that subject, or to observe this or that object. I 
choose and put forth a volition to dismiss objects ex- 
citing this or that passion ; and to bring before me ob- 
jects related to other passions.. 

Choice and volition control in like manner the mus- 
cular movements. 

Now, the phenomena of the intelligence and the 
sensitivity, as well as nmscular movements, in their 
relation to choice and volition, never present them- 
selves as the only poisible'phenomena under the given 
circumstances. 

There is an indefinite variety of ways in which the 
intelligence and sensitivity, as well as the muscular 
system, might be directed and appropriated, other 
than the particular way revealed. We cannot but 
conceive that the intelligence might have thought 
upon some other subject, might have observed some 
other object ; that the sensitivity might have been 
aroused to a different class of emotions ; that the 
muscular organism might have performed different 
actions. If intelligence and sensitivity are demand- 
ed, in order to account for the existing phenomena ; 
there is no less demanded, a free causality implying 
a potentiality to different phenomena. 

As to choice and volition themselves, as a part of 
the mental phenomena, they, of course, as appearing 
under the characteristics of contingency and freedom, 
and being incapable of being defined without these 
characteristics, must demand a contingent and free 
causality. They are the pre-determination and the 
causative nisus of free cause. 
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It thus appears, that the subjective, no less than the 
objective phenomena, demand a causality contingent 
andfiree. 

The two modes of considering the will, which I 
have here indicated, do plainly work harmoniously 
into each other. 

By the one mode, I look at the simple facts of choice 
and volition, and I gain at once, and directly, the 
testimony of my consciousness that I am a caiiKse free- 
and self-determining. 

By the other mode, I throw mirself amid the phe- 
nomena of the objective and subjective universe ; and, 
in attempting to account for them, I am led by the 
necessary laws of the intelligence, not only to wis- 
dom, benignity, and cresftive power ; but with a cor- 
responding energy of thought, I am led also to view 
the creative power as imbued with choice, contin- 
gency and freedom. Choice, contingency, and free- 
dom, bring to view will, as one of the great primary 
principles of all being, and all manifestations of 
being. 

The absorption of will in other principles, and its 
virtual annihilation, is the greatest error ever made 
in philosophy, and the most pregnant parent of error.. 
I have aimed to vindicate the integrity of the will, 
and I hope I have accomplished it. If so, then the 
way is prepared for investigations of the last import- 
ance. To these I intend ere long to invite the 
attention of the candid reader. 

THE END. 
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